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THE SUPREME DUTY OF THE CITIZEN 
AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


| Frevp-Marsua. EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., eve. 


| Taere is but one duty for the British citizen at the present 
‘time—men and women, young and old, rich and poor, all alike 
"must place everything at the service of the State. Nothing 
/must be kept back—time, energy, money, talents, even life 
"itself, must be freely offered in this supreme crisis. 

| While many will admit this proposition without reserve, 
| there may be others who will ask, “Could not this war have 
been avoided? Was it really necessary for seven European 
| nations, Christian communities, and most of them highly 
| developed, to embark on such a tremendous conflict? Who 
| is really responsible for this stupendous crime against humanity, 
| divilisation, and progress ?” 

_ These questions demand an answer, and it is presumably 
' because I said to my countrymen, “ Arm and prepare to quit 
| yourselves like men, for the time of your ordeal is at hand,” 
| that I am given this opportunity of explaining in the pages of 
' the Hissert Journaw the causes of the war and the duty of 
_ the British citizen in the present crisis. 


I maintain unreservedly that the conflict has been forced 
Vou. XII1.—No. |. 1 1 
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upon us by the action of the Pan-German advisers of the 
German Emperor. ‘The whole resources of the German 
nation, naval, military, financial, political, journalistic, ang 
educational, have been prepared with Teutonic thoroughness 
for this struggle. 

The German Navy, which scarcely existed in 1900, has 
been increased with feverish haste, and at times with borrowed 
money, until it has become so formidable in the North Sea 
that we have been compelled to concentrate practically all 
our battleships in home waters, and to entrust our naval 
interests in the Mediterranean almost entirely to the care of 
the French Navy. 

The German Army was increased in 1912, and again in 
1913, to such an extent that the peace strength expanded 
from about 650,000 in 1911 to 822,000 in 1918; and it isa 
fact worthy of note that this addition of 170,000 men to the 
numbers with the colours—an addition just equal to our 
Expeditionary Force—was made almost immediately after the 
Morocco crisis of 1911, when the British Government had 
shown its determination to stand by the side of France against 
any attempt of German aggression. 

Financial preparations included such steps as the increase 
of the money in the war-chest at Spandau from six to 
eighteen million pounds sterling, for the immediate expenses 
of mobilisation, and the raising of over fifty million pounds by 
a special levy on the purses of the well-to-do in 1913. The 
latter sum was demanded as the initial expenditure required 
for the increase of the peace strength under the law of 1913, 
but the whole transaction looked much more like a levy for 
funds needed for a war in immediate prospect than the 
ordinary provision by a peaceably inclined nation against a 
war that might be forced upon it at some future date. At 
anyrate, the fact remains that this sum of fifty millions, though 
ready for collection, was not actually gathered in by the tax- 
collectors at the moment when the present war commenced, 
and was therefore immediately available for war purposes. 
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The White Paper (Cd. 7595) which appeared early in 
September, describing an “official German organisation for 
influencing the Press of other countries,” gives some idea of 
the efforts made by Germany in the way of journalistic pre- 
parations for her great campaign against the peace of Europe. 
As regards educational efforts leading up to the same object 
readers of the Hispert JourNAL are probably better informed 
than myself. It is merely necessary to refer to the names of such 
writers and speakers as the historian von Sybel, Herr von Hey- 
debrandt, leader of the Agrarian Party, and Herr Bassermann, 
leader of the National Liberals, of Professor Theodor Schiemann, 
of Nietzsche, of General von Bernhardi, and of Treitschke. 

The political preparations have been as active, but hardly 
as successful, as the others. One thread runs through these 
political operations—the desire to upset the balance of power, 
to break up the present grouping of the Great Powers, to 
sever Great Britain from France and from Russia. 

The Entente Cordiale was established between France 
and England in 1904: in the following year Germany made 
an attempt to break up this good understanding. This attempt 
was foiled, for at the Conference of Algeciras the German 
representatives found the Great Powers of the world, the 
United States included, ranged against them. 

In 1907 the entente between England and France was 
extended to Russia, the ally of France. In 1908 there 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph the report of an interview 
accorded by the Kaiser to an American journalist. The text 
of this interview was, I believe, drawn up in the Foreign 
Office at Berlin. In it the Kaiser was made to give 
emphatic testimony to the existence of a widespread feel- 
ing of hostility in Germany towards the English people, 
and other subjects were dealt with. But the main object of 
the interview was to drive a splitting wedge into the good 
understanding then recently established between Russia, 
France, and England. For the world was informed that, at 
the most critical period of the South African War, “the 
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German Government had been invited by the Governments 
of France and Russia to join with them in calling upon 
England to put an end to the war. The moment had come, 
they said, not only to save the Boer Republics, but also to 
humiliate England to the dust.” 

A still more formidable attempt to break up the Entente 
Cordiale was yet to come. It took place in 1911, and its 
events are so recent that it is unnecessary to do more than 
mention the Agadir crisis. But while the events them- 
selves are well known, it is not, I think, generally recognised 
that the Pan-Germanists considered that the Morocco question 
remained an open one, and that the position of Germany in 
Morocco under the last treaty was a better position than it 
had been under the Treaty of Algeciras. 

But the important point to be borne in mind is that the 
action of Germany in 1911 was another attempt to test the 
strength of the cord which united France and England, 
another effort to see whether England would stand loyally 
by France in a quarrel which seemed to affect France and 
Germany alone. It fell, as we all remember, to the lot of 
Mr Lloyd George to tell the German diplomatists that 
England would stand by her engagements and would help 
France if war was forced upon her by a policy of German 
aggression. 

Baffled for the time, the Germans, with an energy and 
determination which extort our unwilling admiration, set to 
work again, determined, as it would seem, to carry through 
by force what they had failed to gain by diplomatic methods. 
The German Army was rapidly and largely increased, and the 
world at last sees the purpose for which this great increase of 
military force was made. The final effort to sever Britain and 
France came when the German Imperial Chancellor, who had 
just returned to Berlin from Potsdam, made the “ strong bid for 
British neutrality ” described so clearly in Sir Edward Goschen’s 
despatch of 29th July last. Like all the other efforts, it failed 
because Britain elected to remain true to her word: she had 
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«sworn unto her neighbour and she would not disappoint 
him.” We cannot be too proud of the spirit which prompted 
the Cabinet to fling back, without counting the cost of re- 
fusal, the cynically brutal suggestion of the German Imperial 
Chancellor that we should stand idly by while a small nation 
was crushed and France violently attacked without just cause.’ 

But while it is easy to trace the steps taken by the aggres- 
sive leaders of Germany to prepare for this war and to force 
it on at the first favourable opportunity, it is important to 
remember that war itself is regarded by German leaders of 
thought from a view-point absolutely different from that held by 
British and American people generally. In the United States, 
as in the United Kingdom, war is looked upon as a last 
resort, to be used only when every other means of settling 
a dispute has failed. But the Germans have been taught 
otherwise. ‘They have been led to look upon peace itself as 
merely a pause in the life of a nation, a pause which should be 
applied mainly to preparation for the next war. The clearest 
exponent of this point of view is General von Bernhardi, 
whose book, translated into English and published three years 
ago, is only now being generally read by English people. No 
less than one-third of his book, Germany and the Neat War, 
is devoted to the philosophy and ethics of war. It is written 
in a moderate and temperate style; its tone is judicial ; it is 
marked by evident candour and sincerity. But the burden 
of itis a praise of war: war, not as an accident, but as a law 
of nature; not as a necessary evil, but as the source of all 
moral good. 

Bernhardi maintains that Germany has an imperative need 
of new markets for her industry and of new territory for her 
rapidly expanding population. Germany, again, is put forward 
as the apostle of universal culture, as the champion of civilisa- 
tion. He realises that the assertion of her claims involves 
the establishment of German supremacy, and naturally such 
supremacy cannot be attained so long as the balance of power 
in Europe remains undisturbed. 
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The General sees clearly that other nations will not engend 
accept German supremacy without a struggle, and this again facts, 
leads him back to the necessity for enforcing German claims the pr 


by a ruthless war, “a war to the knife.” He admits that being ‘ 


France is peaceably inclined, but endeavours to prove that Th 
England is determined to attack Germany and to destroy her the w 
trade; he even goes so far as to suggest that the supremacy Cd. 7! 
of the British at sea is a threat to the independence of nations and C 
generally. of dip 
The fact that the next war cannot be confined to two Bu 
countries only, does not deter General von Bernhardi; he fore. led to 
sees that it will not be a humane war, that it will be a long have | 
war, and that it will mean political annihilation to one or other as pos 
side. But the prospect of all these horrors does not deter W 
him: it only makes him all the more resolved to see that his the f 
country deliberately prepares to wage this war and carry it again 
to a successful issue. millic 
It is necessary to understand this German view of war, and 
of the use of force as justified in order to establish German reach 
supremacy, before we can realise that the present war was Balk 
deliberately forced upon Europe. Nor must it be imagined T 
that General von Bernhardi’s views are his alone: they are Gerr 
obviously founded upon the views of Clausewitz, Treitschke, two 
Nietzsche, and many others. I will merely quote the opinions whic 
of the last named, as summarised by an English admirer, Mr attac 
Chatterton Hill: ‘Nietzsche tells us that the great man is stan 
not he who is in sympathy with his fellows, but he who is thei 
capable of inflicting the cruellest suffering without heeding ] 
the cries of his victim. . . . You say a good cause sanctifies of I 
every war, but I say a good war sanctifies every cause. The esta 
great man of the future . . . must necessarily be a criminal, fron 
a man who is the scourge of humanity ; who in order to realise part 
the expansion of his personality . . . needs great hecatombs ther 
in order to attain his object.” —_ 
This heady doctrine has been preached for years to the 
German people, who were already suffering from the pride 
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engendered by sudden prosperity. When we realise these 
facts, we are able to understand the careful preparation for 
the present war, and the diabolical severity with which it is 
being carried on. 

The diplomatic negotiations which immediately preceded 
the war are clearly set out in the Parliamentary Papers, 
Cd. 7467, “‘ Correspondence respecting the European Crisis,” 
and Cd. 7445, Sir Edward Goschen’s account of the rupture 
of diplomatic negotiations. 

But it is possible that in some quarters the steps which 
led to the present grouping of the Great Powers of Europe 
have been lost sight of. 1 will endeavour, therefore, as shortly 
as possible to recapitulate those steps. 

We must go back for a quarter of a century, and recall 
the fact that in 1877-78 Russia engaged in a fierce struggle 
against ‘Turkey. In the course of this war close on half a 
million of Russian troops were thrown across the Danube, 
and some of them, under General Radetzky, actually 
reached the lines of Tchataldja, so famous in the recent 
Balkan War. 

The power thus shown by Russia appears to have alarmed 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, for in the following year the 
two countries named formed an alliance against Russia, in 
which it was stipulated that, if one of the two empires were 
attacked by Russia, Austria and Germany were bound to 
stand by each other with the whole of the armed forces of 
their empires. 

Bismarck’s next step was to try to secure the adhesion 
of Italy, and he succeeded in this by encouraging France to 
establish herself in Tunis. Tunis stands not twenty miles 
from the site of the ancient Carthage, and this action on the 
part of the French naturally caused alarm to Italy. She 
therefore, no doubt with some reluctance, became the third 
member of the Triple Alliance. 

France and Russia replied by forming the Dual Alliance 
in 1896, but Great Britain, strong in the possession of un- 
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challenged naval supremacy, remained in a state of “ splendid 
isolation.” This lasted until the events of the Boer War 
revealed to our statesmen that we had not a friend in Europe, 
We discovered at the same time that the military forces 
obtainable under the voluntary system of enlistment were 
severely strained by a struggle with two small Dutch States in 
South Africa. It was within a week after the war had begun 
that the Kaiser’s cry went up, “ We Germans are in bitter 
need of a strong Navy”; and since then the German Navy 
estimates have increased from nine and a half millions in 
1901 to twenty-three millions in recent years. 

When Germany, already the possessor of an immensely 
powerful Army, set to work to build up a Navy “of such 
a strength that a war, even against the mightiest naval 
Power, would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that 
Power,” British statesmen were naturally alarmed. They had 
not only this action to alarm them, but they had discovered, 
as I have already said, that our military forces were in- 
adequate and that we had not a friend among European 
nations. It was evidently time to reconsider our policy of 
‘* splendid isolation.” 

The agreements between Great Britain and France were 
signed in London on 8th April 1904 by Lord Lansdowne 
and M. Paul Cambon, and this adjustment of difficulties 
with a neighbouring Power received the cordial approval of 
politicians of both the great parties in England. Two years 
later, when the present Government came into power, our 
foreign policy was consigned to the capable hands of Sir 
Edward Grey. He not only confirmed and continued the 
policy of the Entente Cordiale with France, but extended 
it by entering into a similar agreement with Russia, the ally 
of France. 

This good understanding between Great Britain, France, 
and Russia was completed in 1907, and it was then hoped that 
a proper balance of power had been established in Europe, 
for these three Powers of the Triple Entente appeared to form 
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a good counterpoise to Germany, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, 
the three Powers of the Triple Alliance. 

This grouping of the Powers was, on the side of the Triple 
Entente Powers at least, an earnest attempt to ensure peace. 
To impartial students of recent events it is clear that France 
has not, for many years past, contemplated any war either for 
revenge or glory, and she certainly did not look for expansion 
of territory in Europe. Great Britain had all the territory she 
needed ; her obvious need was peace in which she and her 
Daughter Nations should have leisure to develop the resources 
of the vast territories they already possessed. Her refusal to 
add a man to her army, while Russia, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and other Powers made large additions to their 
military resources, showed clearly that she did not contemplate 
or desire war. 

Russia, who had stretched her hands out too far, had suffered 
loss of prestige in the Manchurian war, and had settled down 
to the development of the resources of Siberia, and to the 
institution of political reforms. But this very grouping of the 
Powers, designed for the preservation of peace, seems only to 
have helped to drag the nations of Europe one after the other 
into war. For when Austria delivered an impossible ulti- 
matum to Servia, Russia felt bound to defend Servia against 
extinction by her more powerful neighbour. As soon as 
Russia mobilised, Germany, acting on the treaty of 1879, took 
her stand by the side of Austria. France was then brought 
into the orbit of the conflict, for by the terms of the Dual 
Alliance she had to stand by Russia. When France was 
drawn in, we became involved, for, owing to the great strength 
of the German Navy, concentrated in the North Sea, we had 
been obliged to withdraw our battleships from the Mediter- 
ranean, entrusting the defence of our interests in that sea to the 
care of the French Fleets. As soon as she was menaced with 
a German attack, France appealed to Great Britain, and the 
French Ambassador received from Sir Edward Grey an assur- 
ance that if the German Fleet came into the Channel, or 
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through the North Sea, to undertake hostile operations againgt 
the French coast or shipping, the British Fleet would give al] 
the protection in its power. ‘The British Government could do 
no less, for, trusting to the good understanding between our. 
selves and the French, the latter had placed practically the 
whole of their Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

But the actual cause of our declaration of war against 
Germany was the violation by Germany of the neutrality 
of Belgium, although Prussia, together with France, Russia, 
and ourselves, had actually signed in 1839 the Treaty of 
London, which guaranteed the integrity and the neutrality 
of that little kmgdom. Nothing illustrates the attitude of 
German thought towards war better than the extraordinary 
speech of the German Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag 
on 4th August. In it he said: “ We were compelled to over- 
ride the just protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Govern- 
ments. The wrong—I speak openly—that we are committing 
we will endeavour to make good as soon as our military 
goal has been reached.” 

He obviously considered that the attainment of military 
ends justified a flagrant breach of international law. This 
was no slip; it was clearly the ingrained attitude of the 
Imperial Chancellor’s mind as to what was permissible in war, 
for when Sir Edward Goschen went to see him before leaving 
Berlin he was subjected to a scolding which lasted for twenty 
minutes. In his harangue Herr Bethmann-Hollweg spoke of 
“ neutrality ” as a word which was “often disregarded in war- 
time,” and asked whether, for “a scrap of paper,” Great Britain 
was going to make war on a kindred nation who desired to be 
friends with her. It is not necessary to go in detail through 
the letters and telegrams, one hundred and sixty in number, 
which make up the “ Correspondence respecting the European 
Crisis.” An excellent summary of these documents appears in 
the September issue of the Arbitrator, the official journal of the 
Arbitration League. A careful reading of these documents, 
we are told, justified these conclusions :— 
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THE CRISIS 11 


1. The Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Servia was framed 
so as to make its acceptance as difficult as possible— 
indeed, practically impossible for an independent 
State. 

2. That Sir Edward Grey was prompt and full of resources 
in his efforts to find a peaceful solution. His early 
suggestion of a Conference of the Powers provided 
an honourable way out for both Austria and Russia. 

3. Germany held the key of the situation all the time, ane 
the refusal of the Kaiser’s Government to use the 
collective machinery of the Powers is the cause of the 
war. Sir Edward Grey succeeded with Italy, France, 
and Russia, but failed at Berlin. 

4. It is clear that the violation of the neutrality of Belgium 
was in the original plan of the German Government ; 
and, though they were willing to give assurance as 
to the ultimate integrity of Belgium, they meant at 
all costs to march troops through it. 


When the Committee of a Society such as the International 
Arbitration League are forced to give public utterance to such 
conclusions as the above, the case against Germany seems 
proved. 

As to our own reasons for going to war, they were given 
officially by the Foreign Office in the following terms :— 


“ Owing to the summary rejection by the German Govern- 
ment of the request made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for assurance that the neutrality of Belgium 
would be respected . . . His Majesty’s Government 
has declared to the German Government that a state 
of war exists between Great Britain and Germany as 
from 11 p.m. on August 4th.” 


The Prime Minister on August 6th explained in the 
clearest terms our reasons for going to war. “If I am asked,” 
he said, “what we are are fighting for, I can reply in two 
sentences. In the first place, to fulfil an honourable obli- 
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gation. . . . Secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the 
principle that small nationalities are not to be crushed, jp 
defiance of international good faith, by the arbitrary will of 
a strong and overmastering Power.” No nation which has 
been constrained to draw the sword could wish for a better 
cause than is here set down. How proud a thing it is for a 
nation to stand up as defender of its own faith and as 4 
champion of the oppressed, especially when there is the 
clearest proof that those responsible for its foreign policy 
made every conceivable effort to secure a peaceful solution 
of the difficulties which had arisen ! 

These, then, are the spiritual ideas which underlie this 
terrible conflict, and they should lead every British citizen 
to devote all his means, energy, and even life itself, to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion. 

These aspects of the war, strong in themselves, are rein- 
forced by material considerations. The struggle, commenced 
in support of high ideals of honourable obligation, of a noble 
resolve to succour and protect a brave but feeble State, has 
resolved itself into a struggle for self-preservation. For let 
there be no mistake on this head: if Germany wins in this 
war, it means the downfall of the British Empire. For the 
present struggle, renewed in different shape at the commence- 
ment of the twentieth century, is but a revival of struggles 
waged by England towards the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century under Queen Elizabeth. 
This struggle began again in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, when British armies fought for twelve years on the 
Continent under Marlborough. It was revived at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and continued until June 1815, when 
it was brought to an end by the decisive battle of Waterloo. 

This struggle has always the same underlying motive— 
viz. the determination on the part of England that no single 
State shall be allowed to upset the balance of power and to 
dominate the western half of Europe. As soon as any State 
attempts this, and then gains possession of, or tries to estab- 
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THE CRISIS 18 


lish itself in, the Low Countries, then England is compelled 
to take up arms. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign Spain was the powerful and 
aggressive nation of Western Europe, and she was established 
in the Netherlands ; and when the Great Armada sailed the 
chief design of the whole operation was that this powerful 
fleet should gain command of the English Channel, pick up 
the Duke of Parma’s trained veterans in the Low Countries, 
and escort them to the English coast. ‘The real menace to 
England lay in the fact that Spanish power was established 
in the Low Countries. The main purpose of Marlborough’s 
famous campaigns was to check the ambitious designs of 
the French under Louis XIV., and the great battles of 
Ramilies, Malplaquet, and Oudenarde were fought in the 
Low Countries. 

The war against the French Republic was undertaken 
because the French had seized the mouths of the Scheldt: 
the fighting began in Flanders in 1793, and ended at Waterloo, 
afew miles south of Brussels, in 1815. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century we find our- 
selves engaged in a colossal struggle against Germany, for 
she is now the strong and aggressive Power which seeks to 
dominate the western half of Europe, and has, we hope only 
for a time, established herself in Belgium. 

If Germany succeeds in maintaining her hold on Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark will pass under her sway. Then her 
seaboard will extend in one unbroken line from Memel, 
along the southern shore of the Baltic, round Denmark, 
and then by Holland and Belgium to the shores of the 
English Channel itself. In Holland and Belgium she will 
find great naval bases close to our own shores. The hardy 
sailors and fishermen of Denmark and Holland—seamen little, 
if at all, inferior to our own—will be taken to man the war- 
ships of the German Navy, and the naval competition between 
Germany and ourselves will become many times more severe 
than it is at present. 
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It is conceivable that on such terms the preponderance of 
naval power might pass from ourselves to Germany, and then 
our enemy would be able to pass soldiers over the English 
Channel with the same ease as we have sent troops to France, 
almost from the day that war began. 

In short, the success of Germany, which necessarily involves 
the crushing of France, would compel us either to undertake 
naval and military burdens which would soon become ip. 
tolerable, or else, refusing such burdens, we should sink to the 
level of a third-rate Power, trembling at the Kaiser’s nod. 

And for the United States of America what would the 
triumph of Germany mean? What would be the naval 
burden thrown on the United States if the Kaiser became 
in stern reality what he once styled himself in an irrepressible 
outburst of vanity—the Admiral of the Atlantic ? 

But the destruction of the proud position of England, the 
loss of her naval supremacy, would lead to the disruption of 
the British Empire. 

For the British Isles are the heart of the Empire, parts of 
which are scattered all over the face of the globe. These 
scattered portions of the Empire, though sundered by the 
Seven Seas, are kept together by the British Navy, which 
guards those seas. Naval supremacy is therefore absolutely 
necessary for us if we are to maintain the Empire; but naval 
supremacy we cannot have if France is overcome, and if 
the naval resources of Denmark, Holland, and Belgium pass 
into the hands of Germany. As Lord Milner has said: “If 
Western Europe, with all its ports, its harbours, its arsenals, 
and its resources, were to fall under the domination of a 
single will, no efforts of ours would be sufficient to retain 
the command of the sea. It is a balance of power on the 
Continent which alone makes it possible for us to retain it. 
Thus the maintenance of that balance of power is vital to our 
superiority at sea, which again is vital to the security of 
the British Empire. But, in order to help to maintain that 
balance, we require an Army, and no puny Army.” 
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These words were written by Lord Milner in an article 
entitled “‘ A Civilian View of National Service,” and they were 

of a powerful plea for universal military training for home 
defence, which he, like myself and many others, advocated. 
And we pleaded for it because we saw no other means of 
getting a sufficient number of our young manhood trained for 
war in times of peace. 

We pleaded in vain, and the war has come upon us, and 
with it the call for a million more soldiers. ‘This, therefore, is 
no time for urging the need of universal training; what we 
have now to do is to respond to Lord Kitchener’s appeals for 
men to be trained now. ‘The brave and generous hearts of our 
young men, who now see the danger which I failed to make 
them understand, have responded nobly: half a million men 
have come forward in a few weeks; it is now the supreme 
duty of every citizen to see that the second half-million of men 
is furnished with equal promptitude. 

There may be some faint hearts which sink when they 
contemplate the enormous task which we Britons have under- 
taken in assuming control of one-fifth of the earth’s surface 
and the care of one in five of all the inhabitants of the world. 
The Germans, indeed, have made it one of the grounds of 
their attack on us that we have failed to make the right use 
of our power. ‘ You are,” they say, “like Atlas grown weary 
of his load. We will snatch the trident from Britannia’s 
grasp and show you how a young and virile nation can rule the 
waves and the best portions of the habitable globe.” The 
accusation that we Britons are not fitted to continue our 
Imperial work is absolutely without foundation. Nowhere 
in the world are there more pushing, more thriving, more 
virile communities than the self-governing Dominions of Over- 
seas Britain; nowhere in the world is there greater freedom 
of speech and thought, more democratic government, greater 
religious toleration, than in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Wherever Britons overseas have been given a free hand 
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and power to rule themselves, the best traditions of good 
government have been, and are being, upheld. 

In India, which is to some extent under the control of 
the British Parliament, such good work has been done for 
the development of the country, there is such security for 
life and property, such respect and toleration for the religious 
and social customs of the people, that impartial observers of 
all nations have united in a chorus of unstinted praise of 
British rule in India. Russian, French, and German writers 
who have been in India have in turn paid tribute to the 
sympathy, tolerance, prudence, and benevolence of our rule, 
and loudest of all in praise has been that gifted observer 
from the United States of America, Mr Price Collier. 

Nor is there any sign that British administrators are 
tiring of their task, or likely to fail in bearing “the white 
man’s burden.” In each new dependency which comes under 
our care, young men, fresh from the public schools of Britain, 
come eagerly forward to carry on the high traditions of 
Imperial Britain. We have only to look at the work done 
recently in Nigeria, in the Sudan, in Rhodesia, and in British 
East Africa, to see that as a race the British are, if any- 
thing, more capable than ever of carrying on the work of 
Empire. 

This work is performed by those Britons who leave the 
country, who go into voluntary exile, in order that the “ Pax 
Britannica” and the benefits which accompany it shall be 
extended throughout the world. Is it not, then, the duty of 
those Britons who stay at home to fight with all their might in 
order that the British Isles, the heart of the Empire, may be kept 
sound and uninjured? Shall we not show to the world that we 
are worthy to carry on our work, and prove that we are no 
degenerate descendants of those who, a century ago, “ saved 
England by their exertions and Europe by their example” ? 

The events of the past few weeks furnish a ready reply. 
From every corner of the earth where the Union Jack waves 
come promises of support, demonstrations of loyalty, gifts of 
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horses, food, and other supplies, and, best of all, of stout sons 
and retainers of Britannia, armed and ready to help in the great 
fight. What better proof of our fitness as an Imperial race 
can be produced than the exuberant loyalty of the independ- 
ent Indian princes and the truly Oriental munificence of their 
gifts at this time of the Empire’s need? Who among us is not 
proud at this moment when Boer and Briton, so lately opposed 
in bitter warfare, are taking the field together against the 
very people who accuse us of being unfit for our great task 
of Empire ? 

In this great struggle, therefore, we are fighting as men 
determined to uphold the obligations of honour, as stout 
champions of small nationalities, and as a people resolved to 
cary on a great task committed to us by Providence. If 
all these considerations fail to reach the conscience and the 
mind of any Briton, I have yet one more plea to urge, viz. 
that in this great conflict democracy is on its trial. This is 
a war between the ideals of political progress and those of 
reaction. If any man doubt this, let him study the Prussian 
electoral system, under which it is possible for two brothers 
in one electoral division in Berlin to elect twice the number 
of representatives chosen by the 571 electors of the third class. 

But not only is this a fight between the systems of rule 
of the people by the people and rule of the masses by a higher 
caste: it is also the first opportunity given to the British 
democracy of showing that it possesses the resolution, the 
will-power, to fight and to win a great struggle for its ex- 
istence. The working classes of the United Kingdom have 
only recently gained their power; the great question at this 
crisis is: How will they use it? In the titanic struggle 
against the French Republic and against Napoleon our 
soldiers fought under the cold shade of the aristocracy, and, 
though great mistakes were made, yet through the whole . 
of that long-drawn-out struggle the will to conquer never 
failed. 1 appeal, therefore, to the working men of this 


country to show themselves worthy of the power which 
Vor. XIII.—No. 1. 2 
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they hold; and I, who have so often had the privilege of 
addressing mass meetings of the working classes in our great 
centres of population, make this appeal with every confidence 
in the result. 

But while I reiterate my appeal for the supreme self. 
sacrifice required of men who will go and face the foe in 
the stricken field, I would also ask my fellow-countrymen 
to accept certain warnings as to what they should not do 
at this crisis. 

I would ask them not to be led away by those who say 
that the end of this great struggle is to be the end of war, 
and that it is bound to lead to a great reduction of arma- 
ments. There is nothing in the history of the world to 
justify any such conclusion. Nor is it consonant with ordinary 
common sense. For who would recommend the breaking up 
of a fire brigade which had justified its existence by the 
prompt extinction of a dangerous fire? Who would plead 
for the disbandment of a police force which had just shown 
its efficiency by capturing and bringing to justice a dangerous 
gang of burglars? When our Navy and our Army have helped 
to extinguish the flames of a war set alight by the evil 
advisers of the German Emperor, when they have brought 
to justice the German forces which have been used for a 
burglarious attack on Belgium and France, surely it would 
be folly seriously to reduce their strength simply because 
they have nobly fulfilled their dangerous tasks. 

Do not let us pay any attention to the foolish prattle 
of those who talk of this war as the “doom of conscription.” 
If the system of universal service has placed a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Kaiser and his advisers, and 
they have made a bad use of it, we must also remember that 
a similar system has enabled Republican France to speak with 
her enemies in the gate, and the Czar of Russia to summon 
his hosts even from the borders of Mongolia. It is true that 
the German “nation in arms,” founded for the noble purpose 
of freeing Prussia from the yoke of Napoleon, has been grossly 
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misused. But the remedy for that is not so much the destruc- 
tion of a just and honourable institution, as the reform of the 
political system of Prussia, and the transference of more power 
to the Prussian people. 

Let us not underestimate the power of the great nation 
of sixty-six million German people who have entered upon 
this war in the firm belief that they are bound to win. I 
cannot help thinking that the great task of subduing that 
nation will begin when we, with our French, Russian, and 
Belgian allies, have driven the German armies into the heart 
of their own territory. 

The German recruiting statistics for 1912 show that, after 
taking 300,000 men for the Army and Navy, the Germans had 
nearly a million men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
two who were left untouched and remained in reserve. It has, 
indeed, been stated that since the war began over a million 
fresh men have been enrolled for military service in Germany. 
May I give a word of caution to my countrymen against the 
unsportsmanlike practice of abusing one’s enemies? Let us 
avoid what Mr Kipling, during the Boer War, described as 
“killing Kruger with your mouth.” Let us rather devote all 
our energies to defeating our foemen by the superior fighting 
of adequate numbers of British soldiers in the open field. 
With regard to “ adequate numbers,” I would urge all Britons 
to read General Sir John French’s report of the terrible fight- 
ing in the days August 28rd to 26th last. It is a plain, 
unvarnished tale of days of hard fighting, when disaster was 
only staved off by splendid exertions of disciplined valour. 
Early in that despatch is a sentence beginning with the words : 
“In the absence of my Third Army Corps, I desired to keep the 
Cavalry Division as much as possible as a reserve to act on my 
outer flank or move in support of any threatened part of the 
line.” Every Briton should ask himself why, at a most critical 
moment, the commander of the British forces in the field had 
only two army corps at his disposal instead of the three corps 
which make up our full Expeditionary Force ? 
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We may feel sure that those of our countrymen who 
actually do take the field will maintain the high standard of 
conduct as well as of valour which our gallant soldiers have 
set. At the close of my share of the work in the South 
African War I said that our men had behaved like heroes 
on the battlefield, and like gentlemen everywhere. This 
estimate of our soldiers has been fully borne out by their 
recent deeds; and we may rely on it that this fine example 
will be followed not only by the Britons who go from this 
country or from India to the Continent, but also by the 
soldiers of the Native Army of India. These latter will 
assuredly reflect credit on their British officers alike by their 
bravery and by their humanity. We may claim, on behalf 
of the British Army, that it has the wonderful faculty of 
fighting its antagonists without making enemies. It may, 
indeed, be maintained that British soldiers fight in such a 
noble way that the enemies whom they vanquish become their 
friends. Let me give examples to illustrate my meaning. 
When I went to India in 1852, three years only had elapsed 
since our last campaign against the Sikhs; when the Mutiny 
broke out only five years later, the Sikhs fought on our side 
against the mutineers. In 1885, the Afghans, against whom 
we had fought hard only five years earlier, were ready to take 
the field with us against the Russians. The Dutch in South 
Africa, headed by generals who fought against us quite 
recently, are now fighting on our side. 

When we read charges against the German troops, let us 
remember that gross charges, absolutely untrue, were brought 
against our own brave soldiers fighting in South Africa. But 
whether the charges are true or not, let us keep our own hands 
clean, and let us fight against the Germans in such a way as to 
earn their liking as well as their respect. ; 

I will conclude with an appeal that we should go on with 
this struggle as we have begun it. Let us put aside all else— 
our party feelings, our private quarrels—and unite under the 
leadership of our Government. That Government has brought 
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credit to the name of Briton throughout the world because 
it rejected with scorn the base proposals made’ that it should 
abjure its plighted word and stand idly by while its. friends 
were beaten and robbed. 

The just indignation displayed by the British: Government 
in reply to these “infamous proposals” has beénechoed by 
Britons throughout the world. The knowledge that we have 
gone into this war with clean hands, without any idea of 
enriching ourselves, without any motive but that of standing 
by our bond, and of defending the right of the weak to 
exist, has stirred chords of deep feeling throughout the 
country. The enrolment of nearly half a million men for 
active service in the space of a few weeks is conclusive 
evidence that the men of Great Britain are ready at need to 
help their King and Country. This war may yet prove a 
blessing rather than a curse if through it our people learn that 
the State is not something from which we are all to get as 
much as we can grab by the unscrupulous use of our votes, 
but represents rather ideals for which we are ready, if need 
be, to sacrifice our very lives. 

But the appeal has again gone forth for men—more men. 
Another half-million soldiers are yet needed before we can 
hope, even at a late hour, to place in the field forces at all 
corresponding to the resources of the Empire. 

Two years ago, at a crowded meeting in Manchester, I 
said to my fellow-countrymen: “ Arm and prepare to quit 
yourselves like men, for the time of your ordeal is at hand.” 
I claim a hearing therefore when I say to-day: “Arm and 
prepare to quit yourselves like men, for the time of your 
ordeal has come.” 


ROBERTS, 
F.-M. 
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in its roots and fruits, is essentially evil. ‘“ Whence,” asks of Tele 
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between defensive and aggressive wars. Purely defensive regar 
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is immoral, therefore, in their primal origin, even defensive footh 
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gre convincing evidence of this. Force, we know, is no 
remedy: yet physical force is sometimes the only means by 
which a moral remedy can be secured. It is an inexplicable 
and yet most encouraging fact that, under the moral govern- 
ment of the world, even evil can be compelled to bring forth 
good. Yet, however inexplicable, the fact is indisputable that 
not always, yet sometimes, pain produces patience, and patience 
perfection ; that suffering results in sympathy and sainthood ; 
‘that physical infirmities are a source of moral strength, and 
the crushing of worldly hopes is the forerunner of spiritual 
blessings. Biological science affirms that in the animal world 
the highest types have been evolved out of pitiless struggles. 
Similarly with martyrdoms in the moral world. The murder 
of Telemachus ended the horrors of the gladiatorial butcheries. 
And the unparalleled crime of the Crucifixion is still leading 
humanity forward towards its final redemption. 

These facts are very strange and deep. The human intellect 
has no plumb wherewith to reach their bottom. But despite 
their unintelligibility they are reassuring. They show that 
even now evil is not omnipotent, but must be under some 
control, otherwise it would not, even indirectly, be productive 
of good. Of its own nature evil is hostile to good. There 
must, therefore, be some stronger power which compels it to 
minister to the good it hates. Moreover, there is abundant 
evidence in many directions that the strength and supremacy 
of evil in the world have already been much curtailed. ‘Things 
which once were regarded as natural and innocent are now 
regarded as criminal and against nature. The butcheries of 
the arena, the traffic in slaves, the horrors of the inquisition, 
capital punishment for petty larcenies, can never again win a 
foothold in the civilised world. The moral sense of man- 
kind is surely, though slowly, developing into a new type 
of higher power: which of itself is both a cause and an effect 
of the shrinkage of the power of evil. And future genera- 
tions will probably look upon our toleration and practice 
of war with much the same marvel with which we regard 
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the barbaric customs of our ancestors. In the upward march 
of the ages war will vanish as a glory and descend to a 
shame. Formerly no one dreamed of apologising for war, 
Multitudes exulted in it. But already war has come down to 
this low estate, that it has to apologise for its existence. For 
who now, except those militarists whose glory is their shame and 
those rare writers whose super-man is little better than a brute, 
thinks of war otherwise than as essentially evil—necessary, 
it may be, for a time as a counter-irritant to other evils, or as a 
poisonous microbe injected into the frame of things to devour 
other microbes still more poisonous, yet none the less radically 
evil? A great advance in moral evolution has manifestly been 
made when, as now, conscience, erect and august, with the 
voice of resistless command, summons war to its bar to 
vindicate itself; instead of lying, as once it lay, prostrate and 
dumb under its Juggernaut wheels. 

In the Psalter we find depicted in striking contradiction 
both the historic actual and the prophetic ideal concerning 
war. When the Psalms were written the historic actual was, 
“God teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to fight”; 
at the same time the prophetic ideal was, “God shall scatter 
the peoples that delight in war.” These contradictions in 
Scripture are profoundly interesting. From their clash, as 
F. W. Robertson, one of the most in-seeing and far-seeing 
of religious teachers, incessantly proclaimed, break sparks of 
light which illumine the secret depths of the world’s unfolding 
mysteries. In the childhood of the human race men could 
honestly pray that God would teach their hands to war, 
because their concept of God was a concept of power and 
might. But the prophets saw through the bloody veil of the 
transient actual into the blessed developments of the approach- 
ing future, when God would be revealed and known to the 
higher conscience of humanity as the God of peace and love 
—the God who maketh wars to cease in all the world. 

This gradual evolution of conscience, which makes possible 
the great advance in our concepts of God ; this moral capacity 
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in men to mount on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things, a capacity assumed in the progressive revelations 
of God’s libraries and confirmed by human history, is a most 
consoling and stimulating fact. It is the interpreter of man’s 
moral past, and the promise of his moral future. It marks a 
wide distinction between the physical and moral development 
of man. Mr Darwin and his fellow-workers have done 
wonders in enlarging our perceptions of the millennial develop- 
ments of man’s body. The physiological panorama of the 
past which they have spread before our mental gaze is truly 
awe-inspiring. But in the physical world evolution is a 
process which has now apparently stopped. History knows 
nothing of any new and higher developments in the organs of 
the mammal creation or of man. That process ended before the 
morning twilight of history began to dawn. As far as we can 
see, the ascent of man, regarded merely as an animal, is finished. 
There is no prospect of his ever becoming a better and finer 
animal than he has been before, and, in his healthiest condition, 
yet continues to be. 

But it is far otherwise, nay, quite the contrary, with the 
evolution of man regarded as an intellectual, moral, and spiri- 
tual being. Here the process is still in its infancy. The 
morals of the present are but protoplasmic compared with the 
morals which yet shall be. In the teachings of Jesus Christ 
we possess a splendid and majestic vision of the goals towards 
which morals are evidently, even though slowly, pressing :— 
the goals of peace and love, of universal brotherhood founded 
on God’s Fatherhood. That vision is like the morning star in 
man’s moral sky, shining through the darkness and heralding 
the day. Christ is indeed the Light of the world, although the 
world as yet neither lives nor walks in the meridian of His 
light. The truly Christian era has scarcely yet begun. We 
have had nineteen centuries of Christianity, and they have 
been worth something. They have not been altogether in 
vain and spent for nought. But one century of the Christ, 
whenever it comes—one century in which mankind loves and 
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ministers to the Ascended Christ as the Christ on earth loved 
and ministered to mankind—will prove worth more than all 
the centuries of Christianity which have preceded it. 

The Christ, the Christ formed in each individual conscience 
and all collective societies—that, and that alone, is the hope of 
human glory; the summit of our morals, the crown of our 
faith. And unless Christ be a deceiver, this height of man’s 
moral development is no fiction ; this prize of universal brother- 
hood, peace, and love is no dream. They are, at once, the 
most priceless and most practical of human ambitions. It is 
a long time since the erudite Sanhedrin wrote down the 
enthusiasm of fisher folk as drunkenness, and Agrippa said 
to Paul, as he reasoned of righteousness, self-control, and 
judgment to come, “Thou art beside thyself.” The pundits 
of the Jewish Church and the rulers of the Roman Empire 
deemed Christ and His Apostles wild and mischievous 
fanatics. The practical materialists of the time considered 
these divinely inspired teachers as dangerous and impracticable 
fools. But the fools of God were wiser than the sages of the 
world. Where is the Sanhedrin now? Where the Roman 
Empire? They have gone down to the abyss whither all 
hypocrisies, and selfish arrogance, and despisers of ideal truth 
and universal love shall eventually follow them. 

It is in the light of this great fact of moral evolution, in 
the steadfast faith in the ultimate overthrow of evil and the 
final conquest of good, that we best can find strength to stand 
with courage and without dismay amid the tumults and perils 
of war. The ethics of war are replete with antithesis. Like 
the throes and travail of birth they display both sorrow and 
hope, agony and joy. At their root and in their essence 
wars are immoral; but many wars have marked fresh stages 
in moral advance. As terrific shocks have been known to 
shake open the eyes of the blind, so the miseries and the 
horrors of war make men vividly see, as no other teachings 
can, its inherent iniquity and wrong. War is wicked; and 
when it is raging through seas of innocent blood and flames 
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of avenging fire, even those who have not the high moral 
sense to hate its wickedness learn to condemn it for its woes. 

It will be so, I cannot doubt, with the present war. That 
the origin of this tremendous war lies in insatiable ambition 
and ruthless envy and contempt of international treaties 
is unanswerably clear from the evidence open to the world. 
But the very vastness of the war contains a pledge of the 
future unfolding of its sin. From this day forward the world 
will see war in a burning light which will pierce the conscience 
of humanity as it has never been pierced before. A tremendous 
fre of illumination of the moral sense of mankind will be 
lighted by this tremendous war—a fire that can never be put 
out; a fire of vengeance on the immoralities of militarist 
glory and dynastic greed. From this fire will come a voice 
which will ask in tones that cannot be silenced: “Who are 
you, ye clique of voracious and merciless plotters, throned in 
power, bursting with vanity, that at your bidding the civilised 
world should be drenched in blood, and innocent multitudes 
should suffer and perish that you should survive in the 
meretricious splendour of militarist prestige and tyrannical 
victory?” This war, though red in tooth and claw, is yet 
rich in the promise of a brighter world in which peace shall 
reign among men of good will. It is the herald of a new 
rising of the Star of Bethlehem to the music of the angels’ 
song: even though Herod, in his rage and dread, slaughter 
the innocents in indiscriminate massacre, and cause innumer- 
able weepings in empty, darkened homes. It is the final 
ringing out of the Herods and a fresh ringing in of the Christ. 
It is the agony of the womb of the morning: of a new moral 
birth of mankind to a life of higher truth and nobler liberty. 

As it has been with slavery, so will it be with war. So long 
as the trade in slaves was profitable to a few, a few were its 
defenders ; but when it had been destroyed by the moral sense 
of the many, even the few ceased to defend it. Then, too, 
there were soft gleams amid the hard wrongs of slavery. ‘The 
vices of the system were sometimes obscured by the virtues of 
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its administrators. Similarly with war. So long as it is q 
trade, those who profit by it, whether in glory or gain, wil] 
defend it; but when it is no longer profitable, it will be no 
longer defended. The horrors of war are now sometimes 
obscured by the heroism of warriors ; and the soldier's profes. 
sion is, in some of its aspects, attractive. It is a splendid 
illustration of the value and glory of vicarious suffering—that 
mystery of all mysteries which reached its redemptive climax 
in the Cross of Christ. But we know that although God 
highly exalted the crucified Christ to be a Prince and Saviour, 
yet the hands that slew Him were wicked hands. So like. 
wise the heroism of warriors does not take away the wicked- 
ness of war, nor the vicarious sacrifice of the soldier make 
the trade in war less anti-Christian. That good at times 
accompanies evil, or even springs from it, is no evidence that 
evil is good ; albeit it is an evidence that, amid all evils, God 
is God, that evil is being slowly brought into submission 
to His will, and shall finally be vanquished and put under 
His feet. 


J. W. CARLIOL. 
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MECHANISM, DIABOLISM, AND 
THE WAR. 


THE EDITOR. 
}. 


EveRYONE who reflects on the present state of Europe must 
feel that he is in the presence of something anomalous, self- 
contradictory, and absurd. We see the forces of civilisation 
employed in an enterprise which the spirit of civilisation con- 
demns. We find ourselves committed to courses opposed to 
everything we most desire. The will of the nations, whether 
singly or together, is for peace. Against their wills they are 
at war. The thing they “ would not” is the thing they are 
doing. The absurd and the horrible have joined forces. 

The same horrible absurdity repeats itself when we consider 
the matter in detail. The separate “ gains” of civilisation are 
being put to uses contradictory of the ideals they severally 
represent. Science, always fostered as the benefactress of 
man, has become the handmaid of destruction. With the 
help of secrets won from Nature by devoted minds men are 
making the earth into a shambles. Social organisation, achieved 
at immense cost by generations of humanitarian effort, is a 
means to the concentration of stupendous forces on the most 
inhuman of ends. Intellect, trained for the discovery of truth 
by elaborate systems of education, takes service under the 
Father of Lies, calls itself “diplomacy,” and lures nations to 
ruin. Knowledge of human nature, knowledge of history, 


knowledge of the laws which govern society, are so many 
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weapons ready to the hands of world-wide conspirators ; they 
are tools for the construction of enormous ambuscades,. to make 
The impression left on the mind is that the will of § Astonish 
humanity is being thwarted and mocked. It is as though § their sign 
another will, not human, had wrested the control of man’s § gd mor 
affairs from the hands of man and set him at variance with § gmetim« 
himself; a malign will, which asserts its mastery by forcing § jnstincts, 
civilisation to use the choicest fruits of the ages as weapons § distinct 
of offence against humanity. to corres 
Our first feeling is one of penetrating discouragement, § inventive 
It would seem as if civilisation had no alternative but § contrivir 
to acknowledge defeat. The ages have laboured for naught, § capacity 
and for less than naught. Were it not better, we ask, § to be r 
that man should win no gains of knowledge and social § to be | 
order, than that, having won them, he should be forced to instance 
turn them into instruments for his ruin? Of what avail are § an argu 
the works of the good will if the bad will can capture and as one | 
prostitute them all? The forces of civilisation are out of § in orde! 
hand; we cannot control them for our own ends; they are an artif 
at the disposal of any power sufficiently astute, to make what and pov 
use of them it will. All things turn out contrary to desire § to the 
and expectation. Our plans for human good fail to produce § that th 
the effects we anticipate; as often as not they produce the J man. 
contrary. We enrich God’s world only to make it fatter prey The 
to the devil. We design benefits on the scale of the nation § inquire 
or the city; then suddenly forces with a wider sweep of | would | 


eulture 0 


operation catch us in their net and hurl our works into was SO! 
the abyss. prove 1 

Perhaps history, which so often throws light on seemingly did the 
irrational situations, may help us to understand these things. of mar 

For thrée centuries Europe has been building up 4 Bu 
type of civilisation which, in many of its features, is enligh 
artificial, and therefore out of harmony with the essential }| discov 
demands of life, whether of nations or individuals. In the weapo 


period which preceded the birth of modern science it happened, purpo 
by what M. Bergson calls an historical accident, that the mech 
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alture of Europe received a twist, the effect of which was 
io make intellect supreme among the faculties of man. 
Astonished by the early conquests of science, and misreading 
their significance, the cultured races devoted themselves more 
and more to the development of their intellectual powers, 
gmetimes at ruinous expense to the conscience, the social 
instincts, and the common sense of mankind. Hence arose 
adistinct type of mind and culture, and a form of civilisation 
to correspond. Stores of knowledge were accumulated ; the 
inventive powers were liberated; the thinking, planning, 
entriving faculties grew more skilful and alert; the mind’s 
capacity for artifice was enlarged. The mind itself came 
to be regarded as a mechanism, to be perfected as such, 
to be exploited as such. And society was but a larger 
instance of the same mechanism; a thing contrived out of 
an argument and requiring only to be perfectly organised, 
as one would organise the parts of a complicated machine, 
in order to yield perfect results. The outcome of it all is 
an artificial civilisation founded on the cult of mechanism 
and power, a civilisation whose works continually run counter 
to the deeper will of the race, and this for the simple reason 
that the principle at its root wrongly interprets the nature of 
man. Man is not a machine, neither in his body nor his mind. 

The nations engaged in the enterprise seldom paused to 
inquire what kind of a machine the culture they were fostering 
would call into being. Enough that mind, reduced to intellect, 
was some sort of tool which, as it became more refined, would 
prove itself ever more “useful” to the purpose of man. Nor 
did they greatly concern themselves as to what “the purpose 
of man” might be. 

But now history is beginning to disillusion, perhaps to 
enlighten, on both these points. We are waking to the 
discovery that this useful tool is also the deadliest of 
weapons; and that it can be used, and often is used, for a 
purpose which is not man’s but the devil’s. The cult of 
mechanism is revealing its true nature by its works. Its 
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fruits are Realpolitik, with the ideal of civilised society as a vast 
human machine controlled by a central lever in Berlin 
Realpolitik and its necessary sequel military despotism, which 
at this moment is creating hell upon earth. 

The mechanical abstraction, once installed as a guiding 
principle in the culture of nations, is bound to issue at last 
in the appeal to force, based on the doctrine that might 
is right. Of all principles mechanism is the most directly 
opposed to the recognition of a common interest in the races 
who people the earth. Its spirit divides but cannot unite; 
and the more skilful the intellect becomes in reasoning under 
its direction, the further will thought diverge from the 
moral instincts of mankind. Never will the achievements of 
mechanism be more brilliant or imposing than when offering 
proof that mercy and justice are illusions. By arguments 
that seem overwhelming it will exalt the potency of big 
battalions and of wealth. Conceiving power in_ physical 
terms, it will treat the community as a system of recipro- 
cating engines and contrive all sorts of refinements for 
organising the wills of men on principles of economy and 
effectiveness; and when the wheels are adjusted and the 
distribution of power theoretically perfect it will go forth 
on its errand, to hack a way through right and wrong. 

All this may be studied, both as a whole and in detail, in 
the pages of the late Professor Cramb. His remarkable book, 
Germany and England, shows the German mind engaged, 
with its customary “vigour and rigour,” in designing the 
destiny of the German nation, as though it were laying down 
the lines of a battleship. Treitschke supplies the theory, 
Bernhardi the applications; and the combined effort results 
in the manufacture of a vast scheme of world-dominion exactly 
fitted to the aspirations of the German genius, which have 
been previously reduced to a diagram by the same method. 
The fates are harnessed to formule ; the gods are taught their 
drill; “culture” and “religion” are auxiliary forces at the 
disposal of the plotting strategist, and the whole group, after 
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due correlation with the physical factors, is put through its 
ces and manceuvred with the precision of an army corps on 
the field of battle. Our first impression is that we are in the 
presence of something portentous and irresistible. The 
spectacle is certainly magnificent, and on some minds it 
exercises a kind of spell, to which Professor Cramb himself 
had evidently fallen a victim. But a second reading of these 
formidable works will correct our first impression. We shall 
see that elementary considerations have been overlooked, as 
they always are by this type of mind. It seems never to have 
occurred to those great thinkers—and in some respects they 
are really great—that the whole method of their reasoning is 
being applied in a sphere where its relevance is secondary. 
The destiny of a nation is precisely that which cannot be 
manufactured, least of all in this spirit or by this method. 
The more refined the method and the more subtle the spirit, 
the less applicable do they become to the facts with which 
they deal. This is a case in which crudity is less fatal than 
refinement. It is the characteristic of German culture in 
1914 to think the contrary. 

No greater illusion was ever suffered to obsess the human 
mind. At every point it distorts or falsifies essential truth, 
leads to the grossest miscalculations, and comes into conflict 
with the fundamental needs, instincts, and intuitions of 
humanity. That is precisely what is happening now. 

But the wills of the peoples are more deeply involved in 
this matter than seems at first sight. They are striving to 
throw off the yoke of the evil genius into whose power they 
have been betrayed. Deeply aware of their common interest, 
they yet find themselves in the grip of a principle which 
denies it. Prepared to accept each other as partners in the 
task of civilisation, they have yet suffered their energies to be 
governed by abstractions which cleave them asunder and set 
them at variance. All have sinned, some more, some less ; 
and the joint effect has brought things to such a pass that no 


escape is possible save at the cost of agony and blood. The 
Vou. XIII.—No. 1. $ 
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mechanical ideal has come to its trial, and the tribunal is one 
which its own methods have created—the tribunal of force 
Life is at war with mechanism, soul with intellect, spirit with 
matter. The common interest of the nations is being asserted 
against the principle of self-assertion ; the vital forces of Euro 
are in arms against an immoral abstraction. They will ulti. 
mately triumph. 
II. 

The world rocks and the hidden foundations are laid 
bare. The principles beneath our social life and the vital 
forces which sustain it from hour to hour arise from the 
underworld of our consciousness, where, in less disturbing 
times, they lie half forgotten. The screens of sophistry which 
a one-sided culture has drawn over the essential tasks of 
civilisation are dismantled ; the moral forces assert themselves 
as primary; we see first what previously we saw last; the 
blind spot becomes the centre of vision. 

An impartial observer visiting England a few weeks ago 
would have said that we were on the verge of social disinte- 
gration. Instead of a united community he would have 
found a collection of “groups” each of which was engaged 
in cajoling or cudgelling the State into subservience to its 
own particular aim. He would have been tempted to 
summarise our political morality into the rule, “ Whatever 
you want, belabour the community until you get it.” And 
he would have seen that the State, to its own discredit, was 
submitting to the treatment, like any patient ass. Naturally 
we were all at sixes and sevens, and our only hope for the 
survival of social order was that, in the general scramble to 
capture the machinery of the commonwealth for sectional 
interests, the various competing groups would somehow 
destroy one another. We were in the midst of these enter- 
prises when the war, bursting like a thunderbolt, brought us 
to our senses. Instantly the conception of the State, which 
we had turned upside down, seemed to right itself: it ceased 
to be thought of as the tool of our interests and assumed its 
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tue character as the object of our service. ‘“ What can we 
give?” took the place of “ What can we get?” The change 
in the form of the question acted like magic on the mind of 
the nation. We were no longer a collection of predatory 
groups. We had become a united community. 

The whole nation is gripped, almost startled, by the sense 
of its solidarity. We have a sudden vision of the depth of 
the trust we unconsciously repose in one another. We feel 
the soundness of the hearts that are beating around us; we 
walk among our neighbours with a triumphant assurance of 
their good-will to ourselves and to each other; we speak to 
the casual stranger as though he were an old friend. The 
spectacle of our countrymen as we see them in crowds, or pass 
them by in the street, is reassuring. These are the people, 
we reflect, on whom we can depend ; these are the people who 
depend on us; the bond between us is a living thing. A 
thousand jealousies and suspicions have vanished. As men 
on whom we can rely in the hour of need we do not discriminate 
between Sir Edward Carson and Mr Redmond ; it were hardly 
too much to say they do not discriminate between themselves. 
Every man discovers that his neighbour is juster, fairer, more 
tight-minded than he previously thought him to be. An 
atmosphere is around us which we do not breathe in ordinary 
times. It is the atmosphere of a “common will”; the ethos 
of a united family. What we feel is not the absence of 
division ; it is the presence of unity. 

Our confidence in one another is reflected, and greatly 
reinforced, by our attitude to the leaders of the democracy 
and by theirs to us. Irrespective of party we trust them—not 
alone for the ability and zeal of their measures for the defence 
of the land, but for the whole-heartedness of their care for the 
people. We recognise their high sense of public duty; we 
believe that they are doing their best for the common weal ; 
their good faith is beyond all question; they are true men, and 
we feel ourselves as safe in their hands as honesty of purpose 
on their part can make us. 
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This is the “self-consciousness of a nation.” How often 
does history record its uprising in the presence of danger to 
the State; how often also do we read of its decline under the 
influence of long-continued peace! Will this alternation be 
again repeated? Must we acquiesce in the prospect that 
when once the danger has passed, loyalty to the State and to 
one another will yield to a fresh outburst of the sophisticating 
spirit? Can we not retain this better mind, with something of 
its present vigour, as a motive power for ampler use than that 
of war? We can at least bend our thought to the subject 
in the certainty that reflection on these matters will help to 
liberate us from the illusions of mechanism, and thereby leave 
a mark for good on our future conduct as citizens. We can 
remind ourselves that the sense of unity, now so vivid, is the 
most powerful of all the influences that purify religion, en- 
lighten philosophy, and promote the arts. We can strengthen 
each other with the assurance, so abundantly confirmed by 
history, that a nation which realises its solidarity is ready for 
great achievement in many forms. We can study the effect 
on our internal controversies and, while not flattering ourselves 
that these will disappear, can learn how the chances of a right 
solution for every one would be increased by some retention 
of the present spirit. We can think of the difference that 
would be made if any of them, say the conflict between 
Labour and Capital, became henceforth a conflict between 
parties who had confidence in each other’s good faith. We 
can note the gains that would accrue to literature and to all 
the arts. We can prophesy the happy decease of that 
decadent strain in modern writing which hunts for abuses, 
accentuates weakness, makes capital out of folly, exaggerates 
wrong-doing, exhibits evil out of relation to good, makes man 
contemptible in the eyes of his neighbour, discredits society in 
its own esteem, and leaves us finally in the dark as to how we 
may help one another to better things. This is the work of 
a culture which has degenerated into cleverness, creating an 
atmosphere in which the arts cannot flourish and the best type 
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of social reform is continually discouraged. It would pass like 
an evil dream and leave scarce a trace behind, if the spirit 
which now prevails could be retained for a generation. 

What is the force that unites us? The sense of common 
danger, the call of common duty, the certainty of common 
suffering, the memory of a common past—each plays a part. 
But behind them all there is the consciousness of a nation 
which has hept its word. ‘ Representation” was never more 
perfect than when the decision was uttered, by the spokesmen 
of democracy, that, come what may, England would stand to 
her promise. By that decision expression was given to the 
first principle of human solidarity and a band of steel drawn 
round the Empire. Conscious that it has kept its word, the 
community stands together as one man. Had it been other- 
wise, had our leaders inconceivably laid upon us the shame of 
a broken pledge, our solidarity, already menaced by internal 
causes, would have been split and riven by great fissures, 
divided counsels would have rushed to fatal issues, we should 
have “crumbled like a wall built with untempered mortar.” 
No refinements of social mechanism can unite a nation which 
has broken its faith. A promise betrayed means a people 
divided. Confidence being undermined at the moral centre, 
every one of the internal problems of the community assumes 
anew gravity and new hopelessness. Parties face one another 
in mutual contempt. Industrial war becomes more bitter and 
the efforts of the peacemaker are foiled by the fear of false 
play. Contracts are weakened, promises distrusted, honour- 
able agreements infected with doubt. We can never be too 
thankful that in the hour of temptation our statesmen, acting 
in the people’s name, refused to betray the elementary obliga- 
tions of the State. That decision will affect even greater 
issues than those involved in the war, or the conduct of the 
war. Its influence will be felt through every nerve of our life. 
It will strengthen us for the vaster works of peace that lie 
beyond—and it will strengthen us for all time. 
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ITI. 
For a long time prior to the war we were breathing an 
atmosphere of distrust and misgiving. Internally there was 
the fear of revolution in many forms; we were none too 
sure of the social rightmindedness of our fellow-citizens 
Externally the prospect of a great war was haunting us; we 
knew that a treacherous, subtle, unscrupulous spirit was at work 
among the nations. A sense of insecurity due to one or both 
of these causes was poisoning our common life. Industry, art, 
politics, philosophy, religion had all been checked and blighted 
by the feeling that treachery and aggression were in the air, 
If civilisation is to resume its course, this atmosphere must 
not be suffered to return. Let the moral forces of Europe 
take a leaf out of the book of their opposites, and mobilise 
themselves betimes in that determination. Is it a foolish 
dream that each nation will emerge from the trial, shattered 
it may be as to the artificial mechanism of its social life, but 
made whole in spirit by the healing of internal divisions and bya 
new birth of confidence between man and man? And may we 
not hope that when the time of settlement comes some great 
and generous mind will gain control of the situation—perhaps 
the mind of England or of a statesman who can interpret the 
soul of its people—and base the terms of peace on the mutual 
respect of nations for each other’s rights? What a victory for 
civilisation that would be! This at all events is what we 
should keep in mind and work for, even in the day of wrath: 
nothing less will compensate the world for the awful price it 
has to pay. Should it be attained—and there is no reason why 
it should not be—a new era will dawn, marked by the passing 
away of that dark cloud of misgiving and fear, the influence of 
which on all that contributes to the worth of life has wrought 
so fatally in modern civilisation—how fatally we shall never 
know until it has gone for ever and made place for its opposite. 
There is nothing to guarantee such a result: at the same time 
there is nothing to render it impossible. 
Meanwhile let us examine the task that lies before us. 
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E¥. 


There is no such thing as “absolute” security for human 
life; nor can I persuade myself that the attempt to find it, 
made in all ages, springs from what is noblest in man. What- 
ever be the “absolute” guarantee that is offered to us, we 
have always to face the possibility that our belief in it may be 
mistaken, for we are not infallible. 

But a working sense of security is essential to the 
progress of mankind. Civilisation cannot arise until there is 
acertain degree of confidence in the order of the world; it is 
in this respect that the difference between the civilised man 
and the savage is most pronounced. To the savage the world 
is demonic, a storehouse of trickery; the gods are many; 
there is no concert, no principle, in their actions; nor is the 
single god or demon always consistent with himself. The 
savage knows not which of the gods will take the next turn 
with him; while he is placating the spirits of his ancestors a 
demon in the woods may be laying a trap. Even the magic 
rites in which he trusts are of no avail against a fit of bad 
temper in the deity addressed. Hence he knows not what a 
day may bring forth, and counts himself happy if the hour is 
unmarked by the disastrous inrush of the unknowable. In 
Nature everything is liable to play him false. 

In the presence of such fears organised effort for improve- 
ment is impossible; it is not even thought of, and if thought 
of would not appear worth while. There can be no progress, 
no development of the arts of life, until man is assured that the 
fruit of his efforts is not at the mercy of a demonic element 
in the world. 

In spite of pessimism and all its works, in spite of all that 
has been said or secretly thought about the cruelty or indiffer- 
ence of Nature, the cultured races have overcome those funda- 
mental misgivings about the world which paralyse primitive 
man. Whatever else Nature may do to us, we know, or believe, 
that she will never play us false. She may overwhelm us with 
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disasters or desolate us with plagues, and in the long run may 
crush out all life from the planet under the pressure of her 
mighty forces; but she will do so by methods we can under. 
stand and under laws whose workings we can anticipate, 
Huxley, who represents Nature as opposed to the ethical ideals 
of man, does not accuse her of treachery. His famous com- 
parison of human life to a game of chess, played by man 
against cosmic powers which are out to beat him, leaves us 
with this consolation—that the cosmic powers will never 
cheat. They play the game. Their behaviour may be hostile, 
but it is at least consistent with itself, and we know the 
method of working. This makes an enormous difference, 
Armed, as we might conceivably be, with certain knowledge 
that the course of evolution is indifferent to our moral interests 
or even bent upon their destruction, we should yet be in a far 
stronger position than if Nature were thought of as vacillating 
or capricious in her attitude to man, being possibly hostile to- 
day, indifferent to-morrow, and friendly the day after, but with 
no indication given whereby we might predict the one attitude 
or the other. That we are able to give the name “ evolution” 
to the process which opposes us (or is said to do so) shows 
that the enemy we have to deal with is consistent. No doubt 
“evolution” suggests also the magnitude of the enemy's 
forces, and may on that account give some uneasiness to 
the timid. But man is a courageous animal, and so long 
as his enemy fights in the open, and adopts an intelligible 
strategy, he can meet the opposition even of the gods without 
quailing. 

But another story remains to be told. 

In all discussion of the Reign of Law and of the benefits 
which accrue to man from the knowledge that the world 
he lives in is law-abiding, our attention is apt to dwell on 
Nature considered apart from humanity, or what Kant called 
“the system of physical necessity.” When we speak of the 
confidence of man in the presence of Nature, we are thinking 
of such things as the laws of gravitation, or of chemical 
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affinity, which “never fail.” But these laws cover only one 
art or aspect of the world in which we live. The rest is 
covered by the wills of our fellow-men. Do these never 
fail? Are these incapable of playing false? As a suggestion 
of formidable possibilities the forty million deities of the 
Hindu pantheon are a small affair when placed side by side 
with that unknown element represented by the wills of the 
far more numerous millions of men who inhabit this planet. 
The forty million deities, at all events, are not always interfering 
with mundane interests. They have concerns of their own 
to look after in their various heavens, or hells, and, preoccupied 
with these, they often leave mankind alone for long periods. 
It is only when they have nothing else to do that gods and 
demons interfere with men. But man is always meddling 
inhis neighbour’s affairs. And as the form of society grows 
more complex the degree of interference increases at every 
int. 

“ ¥. 

The attempt has been made by thinkers of the highest 
ability to extend the “reign of law” over the whole area 
covered by the interaction of human wills. These thinkers 
see clearly that the individual who believes in the uniformity 
of Nature, but does not believe in the uniformity of the 
human element in his environment, has no effective belief in 
uniformity at all, and is in the same “ bondage to fear” which 
characterises the savage mind. Hence their endeavour is to 
exhibit society, otherwise a mere mass or assemblage of inter- 
acting wills, as a system, whose principles may be ascertained 
and counted upon in action, just as we ascertain and count 
upon the principles or laws of the natural world. 

All this may be true. But knowledge, we know to our 
cost, has a diversity of applications. An issue of the Times 
which contained an account of the saving of a ship’s crew by 
wireless telegraphy described another application of the same 
process, by which a single person, on moving a finger, can blow 
the souls out of thousands of men. This diversity of applica- 
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tion is often overlooked by those who pin their faith to the 
advance of social science. They fail to warn us that know. 
ledge, even in the form of political philosophy or social 
psychology, is susceptible of a range of applications in which 
the aims of the bad citizen have their chance along with the 
aims of the good. Man has so far failed to discover a form of 
knowledge which cannot be abused. Social psychology, like 
wireless telegraphy, may become a weapon of offence when 
a Napoleon or a Bismarck takes up the study. The great 
tyrants, oppressors, or traitors of history have often been 
men who knew more and not less about these things than 
the mass of their fellows, and were for that very reason 
the sooner able to work their evil will on mankind. They 
made themselves acquainted with the “common will,” not 
with a view to furthering its interest, but that they might 
cause it to grind the mills of their selfish ambitions. They 
studied “human nature in politics” that they might turn it to 
their own account. The work that goes on in psychological 
laboratories resembles the work that goes on in the chemical 
laboratories attached to the establishments of Maxim or Krupp 
—in this respect, at least, that we have no guarantee of the 
uses to which it will be put. Armed with knowledge, in- 
dividual cunning has often proved itself more than a match 
for the collective wisdom of the State. 

Intellectual culture, even if it were to issue in an 
established system of social science or political philosophy, 
could do no more than provide principles, schemes, and 
machinery ; it could never ensure the good-will which gives 
these things their right application, nor guard them from 
capture by astute conspirators. Those who think otherwise 
do not seem to have sufficiently considered the dangerous 
reactions to which the teachings of philosophy are exposed 
when they come into contact with mean, treacherous, self- 
seeking, or even limited minds. It is but a short step from 
the “morality of Nietzsche” to the Massacre of Louvain. 
Philosophy has its tragedies as well as life; and the most 
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poignant of them all is that which arises when the conquests 
of universal truth are traded away in the service of narrow 
aims. How often has this been done! Great ideals of 
liberty have been perverted into sanctions for lawlessness and 
made to foster the animosity of classes. Principles which are 
valid only in their widest application to humanity have been 
applied in narrow spheres where they are entirely invalid, and 
used to justify conduct which is anti-social in the deepest 
sense. ‘Trusts and syndicates, led by trained intelligence, have 
raced one another for the first pull on the lever of the State. 
Groups, enlightened by theorists, have adopted policies which, 
if thoroughly carried out, would amount to social betrayal. 
Women, emancipated by education, have openly professed 
distrust of men—and even preached it as a gospel—indicating 
a state of mind which, once it became general, would destroy 
the innermost nerve of our common life. Much has happened 
to raise doubts as to the bona fides of our partners in the social 
enterprise. 

And behind all this there has been a feeling that we are in 
the grip of forces whose action we cannot control; a profound 
sense of the instability not of our nation-state alone but of 
mankind at large; a perception that the whole human fabric, 
with which our individual and national interests are inter- 
bound, has grown unmanageably complex, overwhelmingly 
big, incalculably capricious, and dangerously explosive. Bolts 
out of the blue have long been our daily portion, and we have 
had so many of them that we are not at ease in the sunniest 
weather. 

7h 

The extent to which the conquests of philosophy and 
science are susceptible of capture by sinister interests is 
abundantly illustrated by the recent chauvinist literature of 
Germany. The most conspicuous example is the work of 
General Friedrich von Bernhardi, now well known in 
England—Germany and the Next War. Let us do this book 
the justice it deserves. The intellectual skill of the author is 
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amazing. The trained mind speaks in every page; and 
the training has been in the highest fields. Bernhardi js 
thoroughly versed in the Philosophy of the State, and his 
discussion of the duties the State imposes on the individual jg 
derived from the best teachers of his country. His knowledge 
of history, of ethnology, of social psychology, of economic 
science is vast. His ideals of education, even of religious 
education, command respect. He is fully alive to the dangers 
of a narrow dogmatism in dealing with human affairs, and (in 
the detail of his argument) is no doctrinaire. The book abounds 
in passages which should be taken to heart by every social 
reformer. The treatment of morals has at times a certain 
dignity of tone. Bernhardi speaks with enthusiasm of Kant’s 
ideal of devotion to duty for duty’s sake, and recommends it to 
every German. The cardinal virtues are exalted and enforced. 
Religion is described as an inward experience, and formalism 
treated with reprobation. The method with which the author 
marshals his knowledge is admirable. The arguments are not 
heated and the statements are seldom extravagant. An im- 
mense multitude of considerations is swept into the net of his 
synthesis, and relevant contingencies are reckoned with. We 
may say, in short, that up to a certain point this book is an 
exemplar of what is required from a thinker who handles a 
great question of human destiny. Were we engaged in 
contriving a scheme of education for fitting men to become 
benefactors of the race, our curriculum would include all the 
science and the training which Bernhardi displays. Would 
that all the lovers of mankind were equally well equipped 
with judgment, knowledge, and philosophy, and with the 
power of applying these acquisitions to the problems of 
society ! 

And therein lies the tragedy. The whole sum of these 
vast spiritual resources is placed at the mercy, and at the 
service, of an immoral obsession. They are the tools of 4 
twisted conscience, of a bad will. Behind it all lurks the 
conception of civilised society as a system of forces which, 
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just because it is intelligible, can be captured, exploited, and 
made to serve the selfish ambitions of a single nation. 
Humanity is treated as though it were mere prey to that 
gction of the race which can prove itself the most violent 
and the most astute. This is the mind of Mephistopheles. 

We do not understand the drama of human life until we 
see it in the light of its extreme possibilities both of good and 
of evil. Here it is the extreme possibilities of evil that seem 
to be realised. A bad purpose takes possession, and that 
which in detail is borrowed from wisdom and morality becomes 
in the organised total an outbreak of pure diabolism. 


Vil. 


In presence of a tragedy so extreme it would almost seem 
as if the human mind were at the end of its resources. If all 
the gains which man has won by the training of his powers 
through the ages can thus be turned into weapons of offence, 
what reason can we have for believing that higher culture 
or wider knowledge would share a better fate? In vain do we 
propose some new form of teaching, some new conception of 
society, some new form of idealism. So long as the bad 
will hovers on the frontiers of civilisation all these may become 
in due course what their predecessors have already become— 
means for enlarging the scope of the devil’s designs, for 
giving attractiveness to his adventures, and for adding a finer 
subtlety to the arguments which recommend them. If good 
teaching could save the world, the world would have been 
saved long ago. A crisis has arisen which proclaims in un- 
mistakable language that, for the time being, salvation is 
not to be found in that direction. 

But one resource still remains to us. The good-will of 
civilisation is unexhausted, and the hour has struck when it 
must rouse itself for a supreme effort. This is a time for 
action. The better mind of Europe must summon its 
energies, its daring, its power of endurance, and no matter 
at what cost must assert its mastery over the evil thing 
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which menaces the world. The bad will must be crushed, 
In the conflict between good and evil as in the conflict of 
nations there come moments when the parley breaks off and 
negotiations cease. The present is such a moment. Eyj 
has delivered its ultimatum and the challenge must be fully 
met. In no other way can a working sense of security be 
restored. In no other way can we recover confidence ip 
ourselves or in the society to which we belong, and avoid 
an utter breakdown of our faith in the moral order of the 
world. In no other way can civilisation maintain belief in 
the rightness of its own purpose and shake off the present 
load of misgivings and fears. The proof that the world is 
not demonic must be given by action, and the action must 
spring from the whole people. When that has been done, 
mora! idealism, silenced for the moment, may again lift up 
its voice with the assurance that ‘ God’s in his heaven, all’s 
right with the world.’ 


VIII. 


This outbreak of methodical diabolism is sufficiently 
appalling if considered merely as an illustration of European 
morals. It betokens a deep-seated depravity of will of which 
we may be well assured the cultured races of the East will 
not be slow to mark the significance. Too intelligent to 
suppose that it represents the true spirit of Christian Europe, 
or of Christian Germany, they will yet ask themselves whether 
Western Civilisation has any moral force sufficiently resolute 
to hold it in check and defeat its ambitions. The course of 
the present conflict will supply them with the answer. The 
whole credit of European civilisation, with its alleged basis 
in the Christian religion, is at stake. Unless the moral forces 
of Europe can show themselves able to meet the challenge, 
not only will Christianity lose the respect of the non-Christian 
races, but it will cease to believe in itself. The time has come 
when the nations of the West, long bemused by the notion 
of automatic progress, must be roused to the true character 
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of the demonic element which, under protection of this very 
illusion, has been gathering head in their midst. But these 
exhortations will be unavailing except in so far as they nerve 
our wills to meet the present onslaught. Nothing is gained, 
but much may be lost, by merely speculating on the meaning 
of it all; and no idealism can be good for us save that which 
helps us to concentrate our energies in resistance unto death. 
The supreme task on which all exhortation needs to be focussed 
isthat of convincing every able man that duty requires him 
to take his life in hand and offer it in the service of the common 
cause. Let there be no mistake, no disguise, as to the extent of 
the demand. We must be ready and willing for the supreme 
sacrifice. We may live long, but neither we nor our children 
after us will ever be faced with a greater moral crisis. Few 
and rare are the occasions in the life of individuals or nations 
when duty calls for the last proof of good citizenship. But 
such an occasion is actually present, and those who are deaf 
to the call of duty now may be rightly judged incapable of 
hearing it under any circumstances whatsoever. The hour of 
sacrifice is come. 

Many admirable exhortations have been addressed to the 
public within the last few weeks. Humanitarians, moralists, 
and men of religion have from their several points of view 
enforced upon us the need of calm judgment, charity, self- 
recollection, prayer, Christian patience and faith in God. 
Excellent reasons have been given why we should not allow 
the appalling evils of the time to shake the foundations of 
the spiritual life. In the spirit of the loftiest piety we 
have been bidden to meet the challenge of evil with all the 
resources of a Christian culture, so that, like the martyr 
tortured in the flames, we may still proclaim the name of 
Christ and sing the praises of God. This, most assuredly, is 
the right attitude of mind, and we need to be reminded of it 
and exhorted to attain it in the hour of trial. But yet some- 
thing is lacking. Much of this pleading fails to reach the 
point of application, which is, that the faith required of us 
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must be attested by our immediate and absolute self-sacrifice 
to the State. The piety which stops short of this cannot be 
genuine. The challenge addressed to our will by this crisis jg 
so tremendous that the merely contemplative spirit, however 
loftily instructed, breaks down. It can save itself from utter 
disaster only by the active resolution to resist unto death. In 
conjunction with that resolution the appeals of piety recover, 
nay redouble, their force. Otherwise they are worse than vain, 
Unless the spiritual ideal is immediately translated into an all- 
embracing act of self-surrender it has no relevance to the facts, 
and we should be better off morally if it were not mentioned at 
all. The only effect of mentioning it, apart from its application, 
will be to produce a feeble and affected complacency of which 
the forces of evil, often wiser in these things than the children 
of light, will take a swift advantage, so that, in the upshot, 
faith and civilisation will perish together. 


IX. 


Having regard to all the circumstances under which this 
war has been forced upon us, I cannot doubt that it may be 
converted into a great moral opportunity. All evils are 
ideally capable of being so converted; but how to effect this 
is not always easy to see. In the present case, however, 
the mind passes readily to the thought of a greater good 
beyond. If the nation plays its part in a spirit of thorough- 
going self-devotion, the evils of the war will not indeed be 
diminished, but they will become its secondary feature. The 
primary feature will be the reawakening of the moral con- 
sciousness of the people. That the character of the British 
people will be profoundly affected no one can doubt. It 
rests with us who are now alive to determine what the 
influence shall be. Our duty is so to meet this trial that 
the memory of it will nerve the moral forces of our posterity 
for all time to come. ‘This, 1 confidently believe, is what will 
happen. We shall develop a new seriousness. Our social 
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life will emerge into a better climate. Luxury, frivolity, and 
class selfishness will receive a check. An atmosphere will 
arise which the disloyal spirit cannot breathe. Stern neces- 
sities will have taught us that the State is an object of service 
for all, and not an instrument of gain for sectional interests. 
We shall have a deeper faith in the good-will of our fellows, 
and the sense of security, of late so fatally undermined, will 
be established on a firmer basis. We shall attach less import- 
ance to mere organisation and more to the great instincts 
which are the foundations of society. There will be more 
confidence of man in man, and of nation in nation; even 
those who are now enemies may become friends through the 
heroism of either side. A thousand sophistries will have 
withered; the audience of the mountebank will be thinned, 
quacks will find a slacker market for their wares, and 
many paid agitators will be out of work. We shall all know 
better than before what it is to have a man’s part to play in 
the world. Our intelligence will be broadened, and that to 
a degree which no “system of education” could ever compass ; 
we shall have learnt the things that matter. Our religion 
also will be less voluble and more sincere; we shall have 
seen something of the terrors of the Lord. 


L. P. JACKS. 


Vo. XIII.—No. 1. 











WHY WE ARE FIGHTING. 
Si HENRY JONES. 


I THINK that the present war, like every war that was ever 
waged, is wrong, and that nothing can make it right. But I 
must add—and in doing so I am far from indulging in the 
pettiness of paradox—that I doubt if the British people has 
ever given to its citizens or to the world at large a better 
reason for just pride and profound gratitude for its strength 
than when it entered into this war. Such an attitude of mind 
is manifestly self-contradictory. But I believe it is defensible, 
and that an honest and unflinching interpretation of the 
situation in which the British nation now finds itself can admit 
of no other. I believe that neither of these opposing con- 
victions can be refuted without sophistry, nor yielded without 
moral loss. To soften down the contradiction or to blunt its 
edge would be a real injury to the national character ; for it 
cannot be done without confusing the nation’s judgment of 
moral issues. And to confuse the moral judgment of a people 
is the gravest of disasters ; it is, indeed, the main and ultimate 
cause of the unspeakably tragical situation in which Europe 
finds itself at the present moment. 

I must endeavour to justify my view. That it is not desir- 
able, that in fact it is both intellectually false and morally wrong, 
to think lightly of war or to enter upon it for a slight or selfish 
cause, would be admitted by everyone: except, perhaps, by the 
German militarists, and even they regard it as an instrument, 


rather than the end, of “ culture.” But, on the other hand, there 
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are many men who believe that, in certain circumstances, war 
is not only inevitable but right, and that the opposite opinion 
is as fantastical from the point of view of morals as it is 
impracticable in the present condition of the world. Circum- 
stances, it is said, alter cases. ‘The rightness or wrongness of 
an action, like the truth or falsity of a statement, depends 
upon its context. Not to take account of the relations in 
which an action or a statement stands is the unmistakable 
mark of intellectual and moral crudeness. Abstract opinions 
are always false, and the “ stricter ” the justice the more certain 
itis to be wrong. An action must be judged not by some of 
its constitutive elements only, but, so far as that is possible, in 
all its compass and complexity. We must have regard to the 
consequences as well as to the intention, to the means as well 
as to the motive ; for all these things enter into the structure 
and are parts of the deed. 

Hence it is asked, “If we take account of the situation 
as a whole, in which the British nation is now placed, avoiding 
one-sidedness of mind and narrowness of spirit no less than a 
lax generosity of view, must it not be admitted that, however 
guilty other nations may be, our own part in this war is 
altogether right? Our motives are clean, and they are 
weighty—weighty enough to sustain the responsibility for the 
innumerable and inexpiable wrongs which we are about to 
commit! We seek no territorial nor any other material gain ; 
our action is unselfish, We have been stung by no insult 
and we are not moved by false pride. On the contrary, so far 
as we can read our own hearts, we believe that we have taken 
our stand at the side of the righteousness that ‘keeps the 
stars from wrong.’ Without counting the cost, we are striving 
to follow the ancient and simple ways of loyalty in our friend- 
ships and of faithfulness to our obligations. We prefer to 
spill lives like water to the adoption of ‘infamous proposals,’ 
and do not wish to repudiate ‘the scrap of paper that bears 
our signature.’ ” 

Now, all this can be admitted, and not without a measure 
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of stern joy. The case for our country is very strong and 
very simple. This war has come upon us as a Duty, and duty 
leaves no loose options either to a good man or to an honour. 
able nation. Its commands, once their meaning is understood, 
are categorical, and not to obey them leaves us no shred of 
self-respect. Nor in the case of this war did there seem to be 
any difficulty in interpreting the voice of duty, or any doubt 
as to what was demanded of us. The mind of the British 
people was in doubt only until they were told the facts of the 
case. From that moment, believing the statement made to be 
just and temperate far beyond the wont of men, not in any 
spirit of levity, nor as the victims of national prejudice, or of a 
shallow and garish military excitement, but with an unclouded 
sense of the brutal unreasonableness of war—we have un- 
sheathed the sword. The British people as a whole—if one is 
ever entitled to speak of them as a whole—have gone forth 
into this struggle with an open brow and a clear conscience. 
And, in my opinion, their right to go forth in that spirit is 
irrefragable. Our country can clothe itself in the splendid 
strength of the rectitude of its cause, and it will put the stern 
might of conscience into its strokes. 

But not even all this can make the war right. No context 
of circumstance, no compulsion of conscience, no sense of the 
imperative nature of duty can turn the waging of war into 
either a natural or a moral good. The moral world does not 
admit of such conversions as will turn what is wrong into what 
is right, or such compensations and compromises as will make 
up for committing it. Forgiveness does not delete; old 
wounds will ache; the nature of things has an invincible 
memory. No wrong was ever done but, had it been possible, 
it were better not to have been. The evil is never “null or 
nought, or silence implying sound”: it is rather that which 
enters into the world-music giving to it the tragic grandeur 
of the minor mood. It is not well that this truth should be 
forgotten, or that we should find it easy to admit that it is 
possible to make up for wrongs. Indeed, the too facile 
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justification of the wrongs of war by the German educated 
classes is no small part of the cause of the present situation. 
Right things and wrong things, once done, remain. ‘The fates 
are helpless as against the past, and what is past does not die. 

Thus, the present situation is tragical in the strict and 
full sense of the word. We are going forth in the name of 
duty to commit deeds of violence which will never have any 
other character. The share which we are taking in letting 
havoc loose will not be absorbed or transmuted into any form 
of good, or in any jot or tittle be deleted. Ask the sufferers 
else, and seek out the survivors! Penetrate through the 
language of war to the facts, and see whether any of them, 
or which, can be called good. Are the lusty and joyous young 
restored to life, or does the sorrow lift from the mother’s heart, 
and are children not left fatherless? Call it not “good” 
under any circumstance, nor “right” for any cause to destroy 
humble and innocent lives, spent very often in the close 
neighbourhood of want and grief, and at the best so brief 
and futile. 

“ But it is our duty!” you insist. “Granted with all my 
heart,” I reply. But that does not alter the facts, nor take 
away their meaning. On the contrary, it adds to the pathos 
of the situation. For what situation is more pathetic than 
that a nation should be bound by the ultimate obligation of 
duty to go forth to shed blood? It is precisely this contradic- 
tion between “duty” and “rightness” that we must try not 
to obscure. The situation of the European world is at present 
in the last degree tragical, just because it leaves to an honour- 
able and unselfish people as its highest duty, a duty for which 
all the felicitous ways of peace have to be abandoned, to put 
its own citizens to the slaughter, and, if it can gain its ends at 
no lower cost, to “bleed a great country white”! Tragedy 
consists in just such a confusion in the moral world, and contra- 
diction between itselements. This tragedy of the nations differs 
from others in no way except in its awful magnitude. Just in 
so far as a people respects its own character, makes moral issues 
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its supreme concern, refuses to betray its trust and destroy 
the conditions of international good faith, will it use the 
weapons of destruction. But just so far also will it rue the 
deeds it has to perform, value and pity the lives it must take 
away. But it has no escape. There is no right thing left in 
the world for it to do. Its very best, its duty, is the tragical 
choice between two great evils. So much wrong has been 
committed by some one in the past, the sway of folly has been 
so wide, the growth of the wickedness of men has been s0 
rank, and their affairs are now so entangled, that the way 
of righteousness, in which the simple walk without erring, 
is no longer open. The powers of the moral world have 
been challenged, and their messengers, the Divine Avengers, 
have come. 


Now, there are two questions which, above all others in 
these circumstances, it behoves us to ask. The first is: How 
has the present condition of affairs been brought about? 
What causes in the past, whether in our circumstances or in 
our behaviour, have so conspired together as to bring this 
country to the pass that it must either forsake the paths of 
peace or prove itself insensitive to the obligations of honour 
and betray the very peace it would preserve? The second 
question is: What can we do to prevent the recurrence of 
the present situation? What external circumstances can be 
changed, or what modes of thinking must be set aside and 
new manner of behaviour acquired, in order that the sorrow- 
ful legacy which has fallen to us may not be transmitted to 
the generations that are to follow? How can the awful 
wrongs of war be rendered obsolete in the world, instead of 
going on reverberating down the ages ? 

We cannot answer these questions fully. Indeed, it were 
well were it more clearly recognised that no full or final answer 
can be found to any such questions in the region of human 
conduct. To represent single events or persons as turning- 
points and original causes in history, and to make the fate of 
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nations hang upon petty incidents, may be a picturesque way 
of writing the annals of mankind, but it is misleading. Single 
facts are not causes, or rather, facts are not single, or particular 
or simple. The “ facts” of history are so rooted in one another 
and in the wills of men, that it is not possible to say where one 
begins and another ends. Right and wrong echo and re-echo 
inthe world cf conduct, passion summons passion, deeds call 
one another into being, and events become so linked together 
that it is impossible to fix the amount of responsibility, or to 
assign the guilt or the folly of men, or of nations, or of an age 
with any degree of exactness. The attempt to lay the blame 
for the war upon a particular action, or person, or people 
yields at best unsatisfactory and insecure conclusions: it leads, 
in fact, to controversies that, on account of the linkage of things, 
must be interminable. We may say that without the Entente ; 
or were it not for our present methods of diplomacy ; or had we 
not loved France so well or Germany so little; or had our 
ministers not committed the nation first and consulted Parlia- 
ment afterwards; or had the Germans not so little internal 
liberty, or not so little political genius, or mot a Hohenzollern 
for an Emperor, and so forth—the war would not have occurred. 
All this may be true. Every particular 2s necessary to the 
whole, and the unity of the world of conduct is so intense that 
any particular may be said, not without some truth, to bear 
the weight of the whole. Nevertheless, this method of pro- 
cedure is both misleading and unprofitable; and instead of 
helping us to find what concerns us most to know, namely, 
our own part and responsibility in the matter, it leads to inter- 
national recriminations. 

But, it will be asked, have we had any part in bringing 
about this war? Did the British nation not find itself in the 
power of a necessity which could not be turned aside except 
at the cost of what is worse than war? Has it not been 
admitted that we are seeking merely to do our duty? I 
would answer that, however true it is that it was our para- 
mount duty to go to war, and that we found the war inevit- 
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able only on that account, it does not follow that we have no 
responsibility for the conditions which made the war inevitable, 
I do not think we can claim that, while other nations were 
entangling one another’s ways through the conflict of low 
aims and the clash of their material ambitions, doing and 
suffering wrong, our own nation stood aloof in the “ splendid 
isolation” of innocence. On the contrary, it has taken all the 
nations of Europe in the past to make the war inevitable, and 
it will take them all in the future to make it impossible. 

Isolated excellence, exclusive salvation, is a fiction both for 
nations and for individuals. The moral world is One. Nations, 
like men, share one another's spiritual destiny, and they con- 
tribute to one another’s guilt, as well as bear one another’s 
punishment. 

If, therefore, in attempting to find the cause of the present 
war we are driven to turn the light of inquiry mainly upon 
another people, it is not because our own hands are spotless, 
It was not by converting the heathen that we acquired their 
lands, nor for the sake of “the ends of civilisation ” that we 
drove the savages out of their hunting-grounds. We may 
say, with much truth, that our conquests have followed our 
trade, and that what we now possess has come “in the way 
of business.” But at what time in our history were our 
business ways with crude peoples honourable ; or how often 
has the right of the savage to his wigwam been respected! 
We have been as ruthless, and we have been as ready to plead 
“the rights of a higher civilisation over a lower,” as the 
German people are to-day. At the very best we are only 
just emerging from that materialistic imperialism which, 
fortunately for the world, had not a Hohenzollern Emperor 
for its main exponent. What right have we, it may be asked, 
to condemn the German nation? What they have done is 
to reduce our ways to a theory, in disregard of ordinary 
views of morals, and to seek to apply it in their thorough 
way to ourselves. 

I answer that our right, such as it is, springs from the fact 
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that we are emerging. We are learning to respect the rights 
of small nations and seeking, little by little, to nurse into 
liberty all the peoples over whom we rule. Helped most of 
all at first by the American Revolutionists and the portentous 
stupidity of George the Third and his ministers, we have come 
to believe it possible that the strongest bonds of Empire are 
forged by freedom, and that there is a liberty which makes 
men loyal. We are not the inventors of the ideal, nor is our 
trust in it complete. But I should call this conception the 
greatest discovery made in political practice since the Greeks 
evolved the civic state. It is still new to the world, its power 
for good is unmeasurable, and we will apply it even to Ireland, 
by and by. 

We have had a long and troubled political experience, and 
all its lessons point in one direction. It shows that the ways 
of violence are costly and the methods of compulsion ineffective. 
“Half the embroglios of this world,” says Professor William 
Wallace, “arise from the substitution of mechanical for moral 
suasion.” Recourse to that method, we are beginning to 
believe, has left the world poorer as a rule, and availed little 
even to the victors. 

This argument, that war does not pay, has been pressed in 
recent years. It is expected to convince the practical man. 
If it does, the world will be the better for it, for the practical 
man and his business methods have their use, and not a few of 
these are in need of conversion. Nevertheless, it is not to him 
and his methods that the world, so far, has looked for great 
discoveries either in the world of nature or that of spirit; and 
hitherto his methods have been more effective in causing than 
in stopping wars. The economic region is the sphere of 
struggle, and has itself to fall within the State and be kept under 
its control. I do not therefore expect that the disarmament 
of the nations and universal peace can come from the know- 
ledge that war does not pay. 

The truth is that the problems of international relationship, 
like those of individual men, are moral, and that everything 
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depends upon the recognition of this fact. It is the failure of 
the moral powers which has made the present appeal to 
physical force necessary. “So long as mere force is in any 
way influential in human life, so long we are not civilised oy 
moral.” Diplomacy having proved fruitless, the rational 
powers of the world which are ranked behind diplomacy having 
proved too feeble, and there being certain things, as, for 
instance, fidelity to international engagements, which one 
people cannot barter even for peace, while another is willing 
to subordinate them to what it deems prior necessities, 
nothing further remained except that the dispute should be 
conducted on the level of unreason. On this account it has 
been held, not without truth, that a state of war is equivalent 
to “the suspension of morality.” The situation is infra-human, 
It cannot be justified except on the ground that it is inevitable, 
But that is not moral justification. It means that the very 
principle of morality, namely, the free choice of an end con- 
ceived as good, is not operative. The operative motives are 
in the service of impulses analogous to those of brute beasts, 
and the ends of civilisation are postponed. 

As it is the failure of morality which has brought war, so 
it is the restoration of the authority of the moral powers, and 
that alone, which can bring peace. The peace that is permanent 
and universal, for which all good men yearn, can come at no 
less cost than that change of mind on the part of the nations 
which is the most difficult as well as the most significant of 
all revolutions. To persuade mankind that wars do not pay 
in any material sense, even if it were possible, were not 
adequate: some nations, like some men, would go on trusting 
to force and fraud, and new wars would arise from some new 
adventures in greed. The world must so learn to value moral 
ends that, in contrast with them, nothing else can count, and 
all computation is absurd. Its will must be moralised, and 
there is no short cut to this goal. The world will not be at 
peace until it deserves peace; that is, until it has extruded 
the motives of self-assertion and felt the attraction of wider 
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ends even than those of the nation. And this change must 
be universal. It is sot enough that some only of the great 
nations should cast out greed, and ennoble their international 
relations by making them just. Although it is not for any 
nation to try to play the part of the world’s Providence, and 
meddle with the inner life of others, nevertheless it cannot 
find peace itself until the moral conditions of peace are estab- 
lished everywhere: so intimately interrelated are the wills and 
the destinies of men, and so great is the store set by “ the nature 
of things” upon the moralisation of the whole of mankind. 
Now, I admit at once that these considerations are both 
obvious and commonplace. But what makes the present 
situation unique is precisely the fact that they have been put 
tothe question. With a frankness to which history offers no 
parallel in modern times, except, perhaps, when Frederick the 
Great with blasphemous cynicism invited Austria and Russia 
“to communicate and partake of the body of Poland,” a 
strong and overmastering Power has claimed the right to post- 
pone the obligations of international rectitude to its own 
private ends. We are fighting to restore the due rank and 
proportion of human motives. We would vindicate, in their 
old sense, those moral principles upon which, as we believe, 
the peace and welfare of mankind will always rest. We would 
help Germany itself to escape out of the power of the illusion 
that Might—its might—is right. I cannot pretend that we 
are altogether working to fight for such a cause, but I am 
certain that no other has moved the British nation to gird on 
its sword. It has concluded, and most unwillingly, that 
Germany, so far as its purpose and aim are concerned, has for 
many years been at war with the world. The national ends 
to which in the main it has devoted its intelligence and will 
have been such as could not be realised without war, and 
Germany knew this and prepared for it. There was naught 
lacking save the opportunity to strike and the proximate 
certainty of victory, and Germany was on the watch for these. 
This, it is believed, is the only interpretation which the 
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methodical, persistent, and resolute increase of its fighti 
powers on land and sea admits. It is, in fact, the interpreta. 
tion proffered directly or indirectly by themselves. There jg 
no evidence that they have been arming themselves in self. 
defence or from fear of other nations: they would scorn such 
an admission. Their purpose has been frankly aggressive, 
They believed that there was not sufficient room for them “jp 
the sun,” and it has seemed to them to follow as a matter of 
course, not that they must be content without it or make 
room for themselves by the relatively peaceful ways of trade 
and commerce and the service of mankind, but that someone 
else must be ousted by force, and even that it was right to 
do so. 

It is only the strange collusion of national character and 
external circumstance that could thus blind the judgment of 
a great nation. 

For the real cause of the war is undoubtedly the mis. 
apprehension of moral facts, and confusion of judgment as to 
the relative place and value of material and moral principles, 
And this confusion has come not upon the rulers or nobility 
and war-lords only, but upon the German people as a whole, 
Such is the give and take of men in the matters of mind and 
will that the leaders of a people are also its products, and 
the exponents of its mind are its disciples. The Germans 
have deserved their Emperor and their Nietzsche. Even the 
common people are, in their degree, responsible through their 
guilty passivity and slight love of internal freedom for the 
present carnage. It is the nation that has willed the war; 
and we must expect that the strength of the nation in 
every fibre will be strained to make it successful. Thorough 
in this as in other matters, the German people as a whole— 
statesmen and generals, scientific men and _ philosophers, 
merchants and working men— have little by little but 
year by year educated one another into the belief that while 
the Slavs are barbarous, and the French are shallow and 
frivolous, and the British people effete, they, themselves, in 
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the heyday of their national strength, stand for the highest 
vilisation yet attained by the human race, and have not only 
the right but the duty of imposing it, if necessary by force, 
upon mankind. 

No doubt there are many men, especially in rural districts, 
whose fear of the Russians is a dominant motive and whose 
patriotism is otherwise altogether legitimate. All the same, 
the substantial truth is that the German people regards itself 
asa nation with a mission, and we will do well to remember 
that its conscience also is in the war. In the service of a 
cause which is primarily national, and only secondarily human 
and universal, it deems itself entitled to be reckless in other 
than merely physical ways. There are necessities which it 
deems to be prior to the ordinary obligations of individuals 
to one another within society; the analogy of private and 
public ethics is not to hold, and “the minor moralities ” must 
give way. Itis not through material objects only that they 
must “hack their way,” but solemn international engagements 
must count no more than sounds and “ scraps of paper.” 

It is, I believe, one of the strangest ethical phenomena 
that has ever been thrown to the surface by the mysterious 
powers which work beneath and through the history of man- 
kind. For it is no barbaric impulse for slaughter and plunder, 
or the ruthless disregard or ignorance of the rights of civi- 
lisation, that we are called upon to witness and withstand. 
It is something much worse. It is the reasoned belief in 
territorial brigandage and in the methods of barbarism, 
provided they are employed by and for the sake of the 
German nation. It is the moral perversion which subjugates 
and even dedicates the higher, the things of the spirit, to the 
service of the lower and material. ‘The pathos of the situa- 
tion is overwhelming. 

The historian could show us how naturally and gradually 
and with what seeming inevitableness it has arisen. By a 
series of steps, every one of them in turn taken in pursuit of 
ends which in the circumstances seemed wise and right, the 
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conception of the German State has become for the German 
people a Moloch, on whose altars the immemorial rights of 
other nations may be sacrificed. 

Only yesterday, as the annals of world - history go, 
“ Germany was no longer a State, but a constituted anarchy,” 
The Holy Roman Empire had sunk into the shadow of g 
great name. Every petty province was so strongly entrenched 
within its own “rights,” that the general power of the State 
was annihilated. The imperial army was a theme for jest, 
for every contributor tried to contribute as little as possible; 
imperial justice was a mockery, for a suit in the courts of the 
Empire never came to an end. “Only the memory of the 
former bond,” said Hegel, “ preserves yet a semblance of union, 
as fallen fruits may be known to have belonged to the tree 
because they lie beneath it, though its shadow neither protects 
them from corruption nor from the power of the elements to 
which they now belong.”* Was he wrong in calling for the 
renewal of the imperial authority, or in believing that force 
was needed to suppress the selfish opposition of the several 
provinces? ‘In words that are somewhat prophetic—though 
the prophecy was long of accomplishment—he calls for a 
hero, to realise by ‘blood and iron,’ the political generation of 
Germany.” Such results, he contended, are “never the fruit 
of deliberation, but always of force. . . . The common mass 
of the German nation with their provincial estates . . . must 
be gathered into one by the violence of a conqueror.” ? 

The influence of metaphysics, for good and for evil, upon 
a nation’s mind and therefore on its history is far greater than 
the practical man dreams; but Hegel deserves neither the 
credit nor the blame of what followed. The pamphlet quoted 
was not published, and ruthless as he always was, whether in 
philosophical criticism or in politics, it cannot be said of the 
greatest Idealist of the modern world that he subjected life 
to mechanism, or the spiritual to the material. His later 
writings show that he did not regard war as an “absolute 
1 Edward Caird’s Hegel, p, 84. 2 Ibid., pp. 85, 86. 
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evil, or a mere irrational contingency.”* It was “like the 
wind that sets the waves of the sea in motion, preserving 
it from stagnancy and corruption.” But, on the other hand, 
neither did he regard it as good. He magnified greatly 
the significance of the National State, regarding it, indeed, 
in spite of all its imperfections, as “the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth”; nor would he hesitate to arm it with ample 
weapons of defence and destruction. But he had not one 
State only before his mind. He knew that in the end 
all the independent and sovereign States must stand at the 
bar of the World-Spirit, and account for their actions and 
receive their reward. Their destinies and deeds, in their 
mutual relation, are, after all, only the dialectical play of that 
Spirit whose “ Law alone is supreme.”* It is the history of 
the world which is the ultimate tribunal. 

But if we consider how rapidly they emerged from their 
fragmentariness, obscurity, and impotence into a place amongst 
the foremost nations of the world in all things that the world 
values, it is no wonder that the German people should forget 
the boundaries that none may cross, and constitute their State 
into a judge in its own cause, and its good the absolute arbiter. 
It is, in any case, some finite particular that always demands to 
be respected as a duty to be done, and in that sense stands for 
the Absolute. Such is the structure of the moral world that 
something of the authority and the splendour of the Absolute 
belongs to every deed rightly done; the giving of a cup of 
cold water may be the service of the Most High, and, in its 
context, the supremely right thing to do, the one demand of 
“the nature of things.” But the nation as organised into a 
political State is the highest moral being in the world, harmon- 
ising, however imperfectly, wider and more various forms of 
good than any other. It is the worst sinner and the most 
heroic saint ; and, for the individual, it stands most frequently 
of all and most fully for the moral Absolute. It is on this 
account that the good of the State can so rarely be post- 
1 See Rechtsphilosophie, pp. 410, 411. 2 Ibid., p. 423 
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poned, and that, in the words of Mr Asquith, “The one 
supreme and overriding interest of every State, great or 
small, which is worthy of the name, is the preservation of her 
integrity and her national life.” It was for this reason 
too that the crime of Germany against Belgium was so 
immitigable, and that “our obligations were plain and para. 
mount to assert and maintain the independence of a small 
and neutral State.” 

It is not an error to magnify the significance of the 
political State. It is verily, once more to quote Mr Asquith, 
“the well-spring of civilisation and progress.” Moreover, it 
was particularly necessary, at the period of which we are speak- 
ing, to reaffirm its rights against the individualistic dogmatism 
set on foot by the French Revolution and the unlimited rights 
of the natural man. The error lay in the perversion of this 
truth: in forgetting that in certain fundamental respects the 
rights of all States, even little ones, are equal because para- 
mount, and above all in confusing between a nation’s rights 
and the power to enforce them by armed strength. And an 
error it remains. That the unrestrained patriotism of the 
German people was in some respects generous and natural 
does not relieve, but rather deepens the tragedy. 

Not less natural has been the growth of the reliance of 
the German nation on the courage and power of its armed 
forces: it is questionable if any nation has ever possessed such 
magnificent machinery for war. History shows quite clearly, 
from the time of the Great Elector until the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine, that it was the momentum of its assaults 
upon its neighbours which gave to Prussia first, and then to 
the German Empire, its wide and compact territory. What 
could be more evident than that, however men might con- 
demn their aggressive methods, from the point of view of “the 
minor morals,” the policy of blood and iron stood acquitted 
and approved by the judgment of history? It is, perhaps, 
plain enough now that judgment has not yet been pronounced, 
and that Germany and Europe are awaiting the sentence. 
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But in the past the illusion was easy, as in the present its 
consequences are tragical beyond tears. 

Many other considerations point to the same conclusion, 
as, for instance, how impotent, in comparison, the German 
people was during the period of the splendid Idealism of 
Lessing and Kant, and Goethe and Fichte and Hegel, which 
yielded them “nothing,” as Heine said, “except the empire 
of the air”; how in the place of this Idealism and its 
cosmopolitan aspirations there was brought to them the 
starving spiritual diet of physical science and mechanical 
invention; how the Materialism which ensued went hand in 
hand with militarism, and the drill-sergeant took the place of 
the poet; how, owing to the discoveries and inventions of 
science and the territorial conquests, the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the nation expanded, and its power over 
the world of men as well as over the elements of nature grew ; 
how the philosophic interpreter of his times concluded anew, 
what is always true, that the enlightened will of man is the 
master element in the world, the most potent for both good 
and evil; and how the moralist then inferred and taught the 
people that to evolve this power is the highest end both of 
individuals and nations. 

Now, during the time when the German people were thus 
discovering themselves and becoming all too conscious of the 
range and might of the national will, the control of religious 
faith with its wider hopes and fears was being loosened in 
another way, and its restraints were being taken down. The 
criticism of the literature of the Bible and the rationalisation 
of the history of the Israelitish people, instead of liberating the 
spiritual elements of the Christian faith from the superstitious 
dross which clings to it, and instead of showing how superbly 
rational and safe and independent of mere dogmatism its 
ethical doctrine is, went hand in hand with the Materialism 
which now called itself “ Naturalism,” and resulted in thorough 
and, amongst the educated classes, general religious scepticism. 


“ Deus est delendus,” was the cry; the conception of a Deity 
Vo. XIII.—No. 1. 5 
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had served its turn in the infancy of the world and was now a 
hindrance. 

Moreover, the ethical doctrine of Christianity was found 
to be defective, suited only to the time when man was not 
man as yet, but a being who dared not stand erect. There 
must be another morality than that of humility and self. 
sacrifice and service. He whom men are henceforth to call 
“Lord and Master” will compel the world to wash his feet, 
He is an Uebermensch. 

In these and many other ways the illusion spread, and the 
confusion deepened, until the German people regarded itself 
as an Uebermensch amongst the nations—most powerful in 
arms, and highest in culture, without a religion except the 
worship of Might, and with a new morality. And what is 
to be especially noticed in all these things is that there is not 
one of the elements of the illusion but has within it the 
dangerous power of a truth perverted. There is truth in the 
view that external law must be cancelled—it must be made 
a law within. There is truth in the view that man in his 
progress evolves the moral world, and makes its ideals real: 
and that truth easily falls into a condemnation of all “fixed 
law” as fettering human freedom. With God, according to 
Nietzsche, must disappear other obstacles to human develop- 
ment. “Foremost amongst these drags is the dogma of the 
eternity and immutability of moral rules and of particular 
moral ideals. . . . There is nothing in even the most sacred 
observances and institutions of human life which has not, 
when tested by history, a tentative and provisional character. 
Nichts ist wahr : alles ist erlaubt.” 

Moreover, the doctrine of self-assertion, or in our more 
familiar language, the view that “ morality is self-realisation” 
rather than self-sacrifice, the devotion and the emancipation of 
our powers rather than their extinction or repression, is not 
mere error. On the contrary. Morality is self-assertion : it is 
infinite self-assertion. But it is self-assertion on the basis of 4 
self-negation which knows no limit. It is a dangerous experi- 
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ment to lay the world at the: feet of the natural man: it is 
safe at the feet of the spiritual. Let man once devote and 
dedicate his passions, his intelligence, his will, his very self, 
identifying it thereby with the good that is working in the 
world, and is the common good—and particularly the good of 
the weak and the humble—he may then affirm himself, or rather 
the God that is with him and within him, to the uttermost. 
Such a devoted will has the right to challenge all the powers. 
It has done so in all ages of the world. For it is “ persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate it 
from the love of God.” 

Corruptio optimt pessima is the refrain that returns again 
and again to the mind as we contemplate the fate of this great 
people. It is the most sorrow-laden music in the history of 
mankind. Our neighbours, through their very strength and 
excellence, have been tempted to challenge the ancient self- 
forgetting ways of the servants of the good. They have 
taken the sacred things of the moral law, the vessels of the 
temple, and drunk wine in them; they have subdued the 
things of the spirit to the service of material ends, and 
enthroned the will-to-power in the place of Charity—“ praising 
the gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, 
which see not, nor hear, nor know.” The righteousness which 
is like the everlasting mountains has taken up the challenge, 
and we are even now witnessing the coming of judgment. 


HENRY JONES. 


Tue University or Giascow. 


















THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. 
Proressor GILBERT MURRAY. 


I. “Nor much news: Great Britain has declared war on 
Austria.” The words fell quite simply, and with no intention 
of irony, from the lips of a friend of mine who picked up the 
newspaper on the day when I began to write down these 
thoughts, 13th August. So amazingly had the world changed 
since the 4th. And it has changed even more by the time 
when I revise the proofs. 

During the month of July and earlier, English politics 
were by no means dull. For my own part, my mind was pro- 
foundly occupied with a number of public questions and 
causes: the whole maintenance of law and democratic govern- 
ment seemed to be threatened, not to speak of social reform 
and the great self-redeeming movements of the working- 
class. In the forefront came anxiety for Home Rule and 
the Parliament Act, and a growing indignation against various 
classes of ‘“ wreckers ”; those reactionaries who seemed to be 
playing with rebellion, playing with militarism, recklessly in- 
flaming the party spirit of the rich so as to make parliamentary 
government impossible ; those revolutionaries who were openly 
preaching the Class War and urging the working man to mis- 
trust his own leaders and representatives and believe in nothing 
but some helpless gospel of hate. 


And now that is all swept away. We think no more of © 


our great causes, and we think no more of our mutual hatreds. 
Good and evil come together. Our higher ideals are forgotten, 


but we are a band of brothers standing side by side. 
68 
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This is a great thing. The fine instinctive generosity with 
which the House of Commons, from Mr Bonar Law to Mr 
Redmond, rose to the crisis has spread an impulse over the 
country. There is a bond of fellowship between Englishmen 
who before had no meeting ground. In time past I have 
sometimes envied the working men who can simply hail a 
stranger as “mate”: we dons and men of letters seem in 
ordinary times to have no “mates” and no gift for getting 
them. But the ice between man and man is broken now. 

I think, too, that the feeling between different classes must 
have softened. Rich business men, whom I can remember a 
short time ago bitterly and tediously eloquent on the vices of 
Trades-Unionists and of the working classes in general, are 
now instantly and without hesitation making large sacrifices 
and facing heavy risks to see that as few men as possible shall 
be thrown out of work and that no women and children shall 
starve. And working men who have not money to give are 
giving more than money, and giving it without question or 
grudge. Thank God, we did not hate each other as much as 
we imagined ; or else, while the hatred was real enough on the 
surface, at the back of our minds we loved each other more. 

And the band of brothers is greater and wider than any 
of us dared to believe. Many English hearts must have 
swelled with almost incredulous gratitude to hear of the 
messages and the gifts which come flooding in from all the 
dominions overseas: the gold, the grain, the sugar, the 
tobacco ; its special produce coming from each state, and from 
all of them throngs of young men offering their strength and 
their life-blood. And India above all! One who has cared 
much about India and has friends among Indian Nationalists 
cannot read with dry eyes the messages that come from all 
races and creeds of India, from Hindu and Moslem societies, 
from princes and holy men and even political exiles... . We 
have not always been sympathetic in our government of India ; 
we have not always been wise. But we have tried to be just ; 
and we have given to India the best work of our best men. 
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It would have been hard on us if India had shown no loyalty 

at all; but she has given us more than we deserved, more 
than we should have dared to claim. Neither Indian nor 
Englishman can forget it. 

II. And there is something else. Travellers who have 
returned from France or Belgium—or Germany for that 
matter—tell us of the unhesitating heroism with which the 
ordinary men and women are giving themselves to the cause of 
their nation. A friend of mine heard the words of one French- 
woman to another who was seeing her husband’s train off to 
the front: “ Ne pleurez pas, il vous voit encore.” When he was 
out of sight the tears might come! . . . Not thousands but 
millions of women are saying words like that to themselves, 
and millions of men going out to face death. 

We in England have not yet been put to the same test 
as France and Belgium. We are in the flush of our first 
emotion ; we have not yet had our nerves shaken by advancing 
armies, or our endurance ground down by financial distress, 
But, as far as I can judge of the feelings of people whom 
I meet, they seem to me to be ready to answer any call that 
comes. We ask for 200,000 recruits and receive 300,000, 
We ask for more still, and the recruiting offices are over- 
flowing. They cannot cope with the crowds of young men 
who cheerfully wait their turn at the office doors or on the 
pavement, while fierce old gentlemen continue to scold them 
in the newspapers. Certainly we are a quaint people. 

And in the field! A non-combatant stands humbled 
before the wonderful story of the retreat from Mons—the 
gallantry, the splendid skill, the mutual confidence of all 
ranks, the absolute faithfulness. One hardly dares praise 
such deeds ; one admires them in silence. And it is not the 
worshippers of war who have done this; it is we, the good- 
natured, un -militarist, ultra - liberal people, the nation of 
humanitarians and shopkeepers. 

Our army, indeed, is a professional army. What the 
French and the Belgians have done is an even more signifi- 
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cant fact for civilisation. It shows that the cultured, pro- 
gressive, easy-living, peace-loving nations of Western Europe 
are not corrupted, at least as far as courage goes. ‘The world 
has just seen them, bourgeois and working men, clerks, school- 


yalty 
more 
Nor 


have masters, musicians, grocers, ready in a moment when the call 
that came; able to march and fight for long hours under a scorch- 
the ing sun ; willing, if need be, to die for their homes and countries, 
se of with no panic, no softening of the fibre . . . resolute to face 
nch- death and to kill. 
F to III. For there is that side of it too. We have now not 
was only to strain every nerve to help our friend—we must strain 
but every nerve also to injure our enemy. ‘This is horrible, but 
ves, we must try to face the truth. For my own part, | find that 
I do desperately desire to hear of German dreadnoughts sunk 
test in the North Sea. Mines are treacherous engines of death ; 


first but I should be only too glad to help in laying a mine for 
ing them. When I see one day that 20,000 Germans have been 


ess, killed in such-and-such an engagement, and next day that it 
om was only 2000, I am sorry. 
hat That is where we are. We are fighting for that which we 
00. love, whatever we call it. It is the Right, but it is some- 
er- thing even more than the Right. For our lives, for England, 
en for the liberty of Western Europe, for the possibility of peace 
-he and friendship between nations; for something which we 
om should rather die than lose. And lose it we shall unless 
we can beat the Germans. 
ed IV. Yet I have scarcely met a single person who seems to 
he hate the Germans. We abominate their dishonest Govern- 
all ment, their unscrupulous and arrogant diplomacy, the whole 
se spirit of “ blood-and-iron ” ambition which seems to have spread 
he from Prussia through a great part of the nation. But not the 
d- people in general. They too, by whatever criminal folly they 
of were led into war, are fighting now for what they call “the 
Right.” For their lives and homes and their national pride, 
e for that strange “ Culture,” that idol of blood and clay and 


true gold, which they have built up with so many tears. 
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They have been trebly deceived : deceived by their Gover. 
ment, deceived by their own idolatry, deceived by their sheer 
terror. They are ringed about by enemies ; their one ally jg 
broken ; they hear the thunder of Cossack hoofs in the east 
coming ever closer ; and hordes of stupid moujiks behind them, 
innumerable, clumsy, barbarous, as they imagine in their 
shuddering dread, treading down the beloved Fatherland as 
they come. .. . What do Germans care for punctilios and 
neutrality treaties in the face of such a horror as that ? 

No: we cannot hate or blame the people in general. And 
certainly not the individual Germans whom we know. I have 
just by me a letter from young Fritz Hackmann, who was in 
Oxford last term and brought me an introduction from a Greek 
scholar in Berlin: a charming letter, full of gratitude for the 
very small friendlinesses I had been able to show him. | 
remember his sunny smile and his bow with a click of the 
heels. He is now fighting us. . . . And there is Paul Maass, 
too, a young Doctor of Philosophy, recently married. He sent 
me a short time back the photograph of his baby, Ulf, and we 
exchanged small jokes about Ulf’s look of wisdom and his 
knowledge of Greek and his imperious habits. And now of 
course Maass is with his regiment, and we are doing our best 
to kill him and after that to starve Ulf and Ulfs mother. 

It is well for us to remember what war means when 
reduced to terms of private human life. Doubtless we have 
most of us met disagreeable Germans and been angry with 
them; but I doubt if we ever wanted to cut their throats or 
blow them to pieces with lyddite. And many thousands of 
us have German friends, or have come across good straight 
Germans in business, or have carried on smiling and in- 
competent conversations with kindly German peasants on 
walking tours. We must remember such things as these, and 
not hate the Germans. 

“ A little later it may be different. Ina few weeks English 
and Germans will have done each other cruel and irreparable 
wrongs. The blood of those we love will lie between us. We 
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shall hear stories of horrible suffering. Atrocities will be 
committed by a few bad or stupid people on both sides, and 
will be published and distorted and magnified. It will be hard 
to avoid hatred then; so it is well to try to think things out 
while our minds are still clear, while we still hate the war and 
not the enemy.” 

So I wrote three weeks ago. By the time I revise these 
lines the prophecy has been more than fulfilled. No one had 
anticipated then that the nightmare doctrines of Bismarck 
and Nietzsche and Bernhardi would be actually enforced by 
official orders. ‘Cause to non-combatants the maximum of 
suffering: leave the women and children nothing but their 
eyes to weep with. . . .”. We thought they said these things 
just to startle and shock us; and it now appears that some of 
them meant what they said. . . . Still we must not hate the 
German people. Who knows how many secret acts of mercy, 
mercy at risk of life and against orders, were done at Louvain 
and Dinant? Germans are not demons; they are naturally fine 
and good people. And they will wake from their evil dream. 

V. “Never again!” I see that a well-known imperialist 
writes to the papers saying that. these words should be 
embroidered on the kit-bags of the Royal Navy and painted 
on the knapsacks of all our soldiers. The aspiration is perhaps 
too bold, for “ Never” is a very large word; but I believe it 
is the real aspiration of most civilised men, certainly of most 
Englishmen. We are fighting for our national life, for our 
ideals of freedom and honest government and fair dealing 
between nations: but most men, if asked what they would 
like to attain at the end of this war, if it is successful, would 
probably agree in their answer. We seek no territory, no 
aggrandisement, no revenge; we only want to be safe from 
the recurrence of this present horror. We want permanent 
peace for Europe and freedom for each nation. 

What is the way to attain it? The writer whom I have 
quoted goes on: “The war must not end until German 
warships are sunk, her fortresses razed to the ground, her 
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army disbanded, her munitions destroyed, and the mili 
and civil bureaucrats responsible for opening hell gates are 
shot or exiled.” As if that would bring us any nearer to a 
permanent peace! Crushing Germany would do no good, 
It would point straight towards a war of revenge. It is not 
Germany, it is a system, that needs crushing. Other nations 
before Germany have menaced the peace of Europe, and 
other nations will do so again after Germany, if the system 
remains the same. 

VI. It is interesting to look back at the records of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, at the end of the last great war 
of allied Europe against a military despotism. 

It was hoped then, a standard historian tells us, “ that so 
great an opportunity would not be lost, but that the statesmen 
would initiate such measures of international disarmament as 
would perpetuate the blessings of that peace which Europe 
was enjoying after twenty years of warfare.” Certain Powers 
wished to use the occasion for crushing and humiliating 
France ; but fortunately they did not carry the Congress with 
them. Talleyrand persuaded the Congress to accept the view 
that the recent wars had not been wars of nations but of 
principles. It had not been Austria, Russia, Prussia, England, 
against France; it had been the principle of legitimacy 
against all that was illegitimate, treaty-breaking, revolution, 
usurpation. Bonapartism was to be destroyed; France was 
not to be injured. 

Castlereagh, the English representative, concentrated his 
efforts upon two great objects. The first, which he just failed 
to obtain, owing chiefly to difficulties about Turkey, was a 
really effective and fully armed Concert of Europe. He 
wished for a united guarantee from all the Powers that they 
would accept the settlement made by the Congress and 
would, in future, wage collective war against the first breaker 
of the peace. The second object, which he succeeded in 
gaining, was, curiously enough, an international declaration of 
the abolition of the slave trade. 
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The principle of legitimacy—of ordinary law and right and 
custom—as against lawless ambition: a concert of Powers 
pledged by collective treaty to maintain and enforce peace ; 
and the abolition of the slave trade! It sounds like the 
scheme of some new Utopia, and it was really a main part of 
the political programme of the leaders of the Congress of 
Vienna—of Castlereagh, Metternich, Talleyrand, Alexander of 
Russia, and Frederick William of Prussia. ... They are not 
names to rouse enthusiasm nowadays. All except Talleyrand 
were confessed enemies of freedom and enlightenment and 
almost everything that we regard as progressive ; and Talley- 
rand, though occasionally on the right side in such matters, 
was not a person to inspire confidence. Yet, after all, they 
were more or less reasonable human beings, and a bitter 
experience had educated them. Doubtless they blundered ; 
they went on all kinds of wrong principles ; they based their 
partition of Europe on what they called “legitimacy,” a 
perfectly artificial and false legitimacy, rather than nationality ; 
they loathed and dreaded popular movements; they could not 
quite keep their hands from a certain amount of picking and 
stealing. Yet, on the whole, we find these men at the end of 
the Great War fixing their minds not on glory and prestige 
and revenge, not on conventions and shams, but on ideals so 
great and true and humane and simple that most Englishmen 
in ordinary life are ashamed of mentioning them; trying hard 
to make peace permanent on the basis of what was recognised 
as “legitimate ” or fair; and, amid many differences, agreeing 
at least in the universal abolition of the slave trade. 

VII. Our next conference of Europe ought to do far 
better if only we can be sure that it will meet in the same 
high spirit. Instead of Castlereagh, we shall send from 
England someone like Mr Asquith or Sir Edward Grey, 
with ten times more progressive and liberal feeling and ten 
times more insight and understanding. Even suppose we 
send a Conservative, Mr Balfour or Lord Lansdowne, the 
improvement on Castlereagh will be almost as great. Instead 
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of Talleyrand, France will send one of her many able republican 
leaders, from Clémenceau to Delcassé, certainly more honest 
and humane than Talleyrand. And Germany, who can say | 
Except that it may be someone very different from thes 
militarist schemers who have brought their country to ruin, 
In any case it is likely to be a wiser man than Frederick 
William, just as Russia is bound to send a wiser man than 
Alexander. 

And behind these representatives there will be a deeper 
and far more intelligent feeling in the various peoples, In 
1815 the nations were sick of war after long fighting. I doubt 
if there was any widespread conviction that war was in itself 
an abomination and an outrage on humanity. Philosophers 
felt it, some inarticulate women and peasants and workmen 
felt it. But now such a feeling is almost universal. It com. 
mands a majority in any third-class railway carriage; it 
is expressed almost as a matter of course in the average 
newspaper. 

Between Waterloo and the present day there has passed 
one of the greatest and most swiftly progressive centuries 
of all human history, and the heart of Europe is really 
changed. I do not say we shall not have Jingo crowds or 
that our own hearts will not thrill with the various emotions 
of war, whether base or noble. But there is a change. Ideas 
that once belonged to a few philosophers have sunk into 
common men’s minds; Tolstoy has taught us, the intimate 
records of modern wars have taught us, free intercourse with 
foreigners has educated us, even the illustrated papers have 
made us realise things. In 1914 it is not that we happen to 
be sick of war; it is that we mean to extirpate war out of 
the normal possibilities of civilised life, as we have extirpated 
leprosy and typhus. 

VIII. What kind of settlement can we hope to attain at 
the end of it all ? 

The question is still far off, and may have assumed 
astonishingly different shapes by the time we reach it, but 
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itis perhaps well to try, now while we are calm and unhurt, 
to think out what we would most desire. 

First of all, no revenge, no deliberate humiliation of any 
enemy, no picking and stealing. 

Next, a drastic resettlement of all these burning problems 
which carry in them the seeds of European war, especially the 
problems of territory. Many of the details will be very diffi- 
cult; some may prove insoluble. But in general we must try 
to arrange, even at considerable cost, that territory goes with 
nationality. ‘The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine has disturbed 
the west of Europe for forty years ; the wrong distributions of 
territory in the Balkan peninsula have kept the spark of war 
constantly alive in the East, and have not been fully corrected 
by the last Balkan settlement. Every nation which sees a 
slice of itself cut off and held under foreign rule is a danger to 
peace, and so is every nation that holds by force or fraud an 
alien province. At this moment, if Austria had not annexed 
some millions of Servians in Bosnia and Herzegovina she would 
have had no quarrel with Servia. Any large rearrangement 
of this sort will probably involve the break-up of Austria, a 
larger Italy, a larger Servia, a larger Germany—which, how- 
ever, may be a federation rather than an empire,—and a larger 
Russia. But it is not big nations that are a menace to peace ; 
it is nations with a grievance or nations who know that others 
have a grievance against them. 

And shall we try again to achieve Castlereagh’s and 
Alexander’s ideal of a permanent Concert, pledged to make 
collective war upon the peace-breaker? Surely we must. 
We must at all costs and in spite of all difficulties, because 
the alternative means such unspeakable failure. We must 
learn to agree, we civilised nations of Europe, or else we must 
perish. I believe that the chief counsel of wisdom here is to 
be sure to go far enough. We need a permanent Concert, 
perhaps a permanent Common Council, in which every awkward 
problem can be dealt with before it has time to grow dangerous, 

and in which outvoted minorities must accustom themselves 
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to giving way. If we examine the failures of the European 
concert in recent years we shall find them generally due to 
two large causes. Either some Powers came into the couneil 
with unclean hands, determined to grab alien territory or 
fatally compromised because they had grabbed it in the past; 
or else they met too late, when the air was full of mistrust 
and not to yield had become a point of honour. Once make 
certain of good faith and a clean start, and surely there is in 
the great Powers of Europe sufficient unity of view and feeling 
about fundamental matters to make it possible for them to 
work honestly together—at any rate, when the alternative 
is hell. . . . It is well to remember that in this matter, 
from Alexander I. onward, Russia has steadily done her best 
to lead the way. 

And the abolition of the slave trade! It is wonderful to 
think that that was not only talked about but really achieved; 
the greatest abomination in the world definitely killed, finished 
and buried, never to return, as a result of the meeting of the 
Powers at the end of the Great War. What can we hope for 
to equal that? The limitation of armaments seems almost 
small in comparison. 

We saw in the first week of the war what a nation and a 
government can do when the need or the opportunity comes. 
Armies and fleets mobilised, war risks assured, railways taken 
over, prices fixed . . . things that seemed almost impossible 
accomplished successfully in a few days. One sentence in 
Mr Lloyd George’s speech on the financial situation ran thus, 
if I remember the words: “This part of the subject presents 
some peculiar difficulties, but I have no doubt they will be 
surmounted with the utmost ease.” That is the spirit in 
which our Government has risen to its crisis, a spirit not of 
shallow optimism but of that active and hard-thinking con- 
fidence which creates its own fulfilment. The power of man 
over circumstance is now—even now in the midst of this one 
terrific failure—immeasurably greater than it has ever yet been 
in history. Every year that passes has shown its increase. 
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When. the next settling day comes the real will of reasonable 
man should be able to assert itself and achieve its end with a 
completeness not conceivable in 1815. 

IX. This is not the time to make any definite proposals. 
Civilisation has still many slave trades to abolish. The trade 
in armaments is perhaps the most oppressive of all, but there 
are others also, slave trades social and intimate and inter- 
national ; no one can tell yet which ones and how many it may 
be possible to overthrow. But there is one thing that we must 
see. This war and the national aspiration behind the war must 
not be allowed to fall into the hands of the militarists. That 
is the danger. It is the danger in every war. In time of 
war every interest, every passion, tends to be concentrated 
on the mere fighting, the gaining of advantages, the brutal 
and persistent use of cunning and force as well as self- 
sacrifice and heroism. An atmosphere tends to grow up in 
which the militarist and the schemer are at home and the 
liberal and democrat homeless. 

There are many thousands of social reformers and radicals 
in this country who instinctively loathe war, and have only 
been convinced with the utmost reluctance, if at all, of the 
necessity of our fighting. The danger is that these people, 
containing among them some of our best guides and most 
helpful political thinkers, may from disgust and discouragement 
fall into the background and leave public opinion to the mercy 
of our own von Tirpitzes and Bernhardis. That would be 
the last culminating disaster. It would mean that the war 
had ceased to be a war for free Europe against militarism, 
and had become merely one of the ordinary sordid and bloody 
struggles of nation against nation, one link in the insane chain 
of wrongs that lead ever to worse wrongs. 

One may thank heaven that both here and in France we 
have in power not only a very able ministry but a strongly 
liberal and peace-loving ministry. In the first place, it unites 
the country far more effectively than any ministry which 
could be suspected of Jingoism. In the second place, it gives 
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us a chance of a permanent settlement, based on wisdom and 
not on greed. It is fortunate also that in Russia, on the 
whole, the more liberal elements in the government seem to 
be predominant. Some English liberals seem to be sorry and 
half ashamed that we have Russia as an ally; for my ow 
part I am glad and proud. Not only because of her splendid 
military achievements, but because, so far as I can read the 
signs of such things, there is in Russia, more than in other 
nations, a vast untapped reservoir of spiritual power, of 
idealism, of striving for a nobler life. And that is what 
Europe will most need at the end of this bitter material 
struggle. I am proud to think that the liberal and progressive 
elements in Russia are looking towards England and feeling 
strengthened by English friendship. “This is for us,” saida 
great Russian Liberal to me some days ago, “this is for us 
a Befrewngskrieg (war of deliverance). After this, reaction 
is impossible.” We are fighting not only to defend Russian 
governors and Russian peasants against German invasion, but 
also, and perhaps even more profoundly, to enable the Russia 
of Turgeneff and Tolstoy, the Russia of many artists and 
many martyrs, to work out its destiny and its freedom. If 
the true Russia has a powerful voice in the final settlement it 
will be a great thing for humanity. 

Of course, all these hopes may be shattered and made 
ridiculous before the settlement comes. They would be 
shattered, probably, by a German victory; not because 
Germans are wicked, but because a German victory at the 
present time would mean a victory for blood-and-iron. They 
would be shattered, certainly, if in each separate country 
the liberal forces abandoned the situation to the reactionaries, 
and stood aside while the nation fell into that embitterment 
and brutalisation of feeling which is the natural consequence 
of a long war. 

To prevent the first of these perils is the work of our armies 
and navies; to prevent the second should be the work of all 
thoughtful non-combatants. It may be a difficult task, but at 
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least it is not hideous ; and some of the work that we must do 
is, So hideous, indeed, that at times it seems strange that we 
ean carry it out at all—this war of civilised men against 
civilised men, against our intellectual teachers, our brothers 
inart and science and healing medicine, and so large a part 
of all that makes life beautiful. When we remember all this 
it makes us feel lost and heavy-hearted, like men struggling 
and unable to move in an evil dream. . . . So, it seems, for 
the time being we must forget it. We are accustomed by the 
needs of life to this division of feelings. In every war, in 
every competition almost, there is something of the same 
difficulty, and we have learned to keep the two sides of our 
mind apart. We must fight our hardest, indomitably, gallantly, 
even joyously, forgetting all else while we have to fight. When 
the fight is over we must remember. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


Oxrorp. 


Von. XIII.—No. 1. 











LITERATURE AND POLITICS IN 
MODERN GERMANY. 


T. W. ROLLESTON. 


Ir is reported in the Press that Gerhart Hauptmann, so long 
the chief intellectual centre of resistance to Prussian official- 
ism and militarism, has lately come into line with the dominant 
feeling, and has endorsed, though in no very drastic terms, 
the accustomed protest against the English alliance with 
“ Muscovites and Mongols” for the destruction of German 
culture. That alliance, of which we are not in the least 
ashamed, would never have been formed, or at least would 
never have been directed against Germany, if Germans of the 
type of Hauptmann had had any real influence in the affairs 
of their own land. “Hauptmann?” said a highly placed 
official in Germany to a friend of the present writer’s who 
happened to refer to the poet’s attitude of revolt; “who is 
Hauptmann? My dear sir, we don’t read Hauptmann, we 
never think about Hauptmann; whatever fuss you may make 
over him abroad, that sort of person counts for absolutely 
nothing in Germany.” He was perfectly right. Yet it is 
equally true, as we so often hear nowadays, that the 
megalomania of Germany, or more strictly of Prussia, which 
is now forcing such terrible issues on Europe, her towering 
ambitions, her attitude of cynical disregard of every national 
or individual right which might stand in the way of these 
ambitions or clog their flight towards the goal of world- 


power, have been fostered under the wings of philosophy and 
82 
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literature. As Professor J. H. Morgan has lately expressed 
it, the very phrases of German chauvinism have been coined 
in the class-rooms of the universities. 

To understand these contradictions in the aspect of 
thought and literature in modern Germany, we must realise 
that in that country a deep cleft, wholly unknown in England 
or in France, runs between two classes of the world of letters. 
On one side are the official representatives of learning and 
letters ; on the other, the unofficial, creative writers, the poets, 
the novelists, the dramatists—all those who are summed up 
in the convenient German word Dichter. The line is drawn 
with extreme sharpness, and it extends not only to the char- 
acter of the respective literary output of these two classes, 
but to their social relations also—it is an affair of the drawing- 
room as well as of the study. ‘The universities, it must be 
noted, are in the closest touch with the whole educational 
system of the country, primary and secondary, and have thus 
an extraordinary power of stamping on the mind of the people 
any national conception with which they themselves are per- 
vaded. This fact to a great extent explains the wonderful 
solidarity with which, as so many excellent observers have 
testified, the whole German people is backing the Kaiser and 
the war. How it works in practice may be discerned from a 
recent German novel of ability, dus zwei Quellen, where the 
crisis of the story is the dismissal of a teacher because, as a 
Jew, he is considered incapable of presenting to his pupils 
certain episodes in the national life of Germany in the correct, 
ie. the official, light. Controlling the schools, the universities 
themselves are strictly controlled by the State. Independent 
thought upon history and public affairs is there as sternly 
repressed as science and philosophy in a university under the 
tule of the Vatican. Even such devoted champions of Prussia 
and Prussian ideas as Sybel and Treitschke were rudely pulled 
up when they showed signs of a tendency to think outside 
the lines prescribed for them—Treitschke, the historiographer 
royal of Prussia, was threatened with denial of access to the 
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Prussian archives! Moreover, the universities absorb almost Englar 
everything in the way of learning and research in Germany, kind. 

Germans never cease to wonder at the position of men in that tit 


England like Darwin in science, or Carlyle, Hodgkin, Lecky Meyer 


in history, who, without any public or official position, have These 
from their studies or laboratories informed and swayed the noted 
mind of the nation. Germany affords no parallel to this free were C 
scholarly and scientific activity, though it is true that official for th 
fetters are not seriously felt save in those branches of learning any pc 
which are closely associated with the social or political develop- of the 
ment of the German people. that t 
Yet a free intellectual activity does exist in circles outside come, 
of court or official influence, and here lies the hope of the has ta 
future, the open door towards the humane and liberal con- 0; 
ception of life and politics for which Europe is at this moment produ 
doing battle. Art and imagination cannot, in spite of all the whon 
efforts of the German Kaiser, be controlled by any despot or Tolst 
any bureaucracy. They can perhaps be extinguished ; but the of Fr 
flame, if it burn at all, must burn under the open skies, in the a Sla 
plenteous oxygen of a free atmosphere. And when we pass that 
from the university lecture-hall to the open air of imagination, and t 
of creative literature— when we read the poets, novelists, that 
dramatists, satirists, of modern Germany—we find ourselves in milit 
an altogether different world. ‘The proud national conscious- in hi 
ness which was the best feature—however we must be dismayed stren 
at some of its manifestations—in the work of the official publi- brute 
cists, is here curiously absent. Instead, we find the German deep 
Dichter gazing at the German Reich in a spirit highly critical, Niet 
mistrustful, even captious, when not absolutely hostile. It was forty 
not Bismarck alone who called a united Germany into being. meal 
It had existed long ago in the minds of the dreamers, the poets, poti: 
who had sent the idea in fiery pulses through the nation’s effor 
heart and created the conception which blood and iron alone and 
would never have been able to realise. Thus 1870 might have was 
been expected to produce a triumphant outburst of national indi 
poetry such as Greece witnessed after the Persian wars, or of t 
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England in the days of Elizabeth. But it did nothing of the 
kind. The most distinguished figure in German literature at 
that time was Gottfried Keller. The star of Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer was already showing its serene light above the horizon. 
These great writers hold their supremacy still. And it is to be 
noted that neither of them was politically a German—both 
were citizens of Switzerland by birth and residence. Except 
for the war-lyrics of Detlev von Liliencron, who never had 
any popular success in his lifetime, 1870 has been in the realms 
of the imagination a singularly sterile victory. The truth is 
that the prophetic soul of Germany, “dreaming of things to 
come,” has been profoundly discouraged by the reality which 
has taken the place of its dreams. 

One writer of titanic strength Germany certainly has 
produced since the founding of the Reich—the only one of 
whom it can be said that he has been a force of the calibre of 
Tolstoi or Ibsen in lands outside Germany. I speak of course 
of Friedrich Nietzsche. But Nietzsche liked to fancy himself 
a Slav, and loathed the very name of Germany. It is true 
that he preached the law of the sword, denounced compassion 
and the altruistic and social instincts as the worst of vices, and 
that the monstrous doings in Belgium in the name of a 
military necessity (which had never arisen) might find support 
in his doctrine that to despise legality is a sign of wholesome 
strength, and in his glorification of “the magnificent blond 
brute, avidly rampant for spoil and victory.” But looking 
deeper we shall soon see that no ideal could be more unlike 
Nietzsche’s than that which the Germans have followed for 
forty years. His message to mankind: “ Live dangerously !” 
meant the very antithesis of that minute bureaucratic des- 
potism—so different from the organic, voluntary associative 
efforts of free countries—which Prussia has imposed on itself 
and on the rest of Germany. Nietzsche's social philosophy 
was that of a violent individualism—the subordination of the 
individual to the interests of a vast political machine was one 
of the many things he detested in his native country. 
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Still, Nietzsche at any rate is now read and is a power ; his 
thought has gone far and wide in Germany, and such of his 
ideas as were at all consonant with the programme of German 
imperialism have been eagerly assimilated, while the rest have 
been quietly left out of sight. Other German Dichter have 
each his following, his circle of admirers; and writers like 
Dehmel, Ricarda Huch, R. M. Rilke, Clara Viebig—to 
mention but a few prominent names—are certainly worthy of 
large followings and of much more attention in England than 
they have ever received. But which of them can be said 
really to speak to the German nation as a whole? The fact 
is that to attract attention in modern Germany one must 
thunder at its ear in the voice of the drill-sergeant. The 
enormous sale of a novel like Der Tunnel is a significant 
symptom. Its artistic method is precisely that of a German 
attack in battle. It deals with colossal magnitudes ; it is the 
Massenangriff in literature. At every cardinal point in the 
story, as in the episode of the gas explosion in the sub-A tlantic 
tunnel, sensation is heaped on sensation until the reader is 
stunned by the terrific onslaught on his nerves. And this 
kind of thing—which, be it observed, is quite well done 
in its way—sells a hundred thousand copies within a few 
weeks of publication. Now take the other extreme. How 
many English readers of these pages have ever heard of the 
romances and incomparable short stories of Rudolf Lindau? 
I fancy, very few. But if they were Germans they would 
have to make just the same answer. Yet here is a narrative 
talent of the first and finest order—here is some of the most 
beautiful and distinguished prose written in our day! Critics 
of the highest class in Germany, as, for instance, Eduard 
Engel, appreciate Lindau, and write with enthusiasm of the 
sweet and noble cadences of his style, of the reserve, the un- 
obtrusive strength, of his portrayals of life and passion, and 
the true samurai note, illuminating and fortifying, which runs 
through his social philosophy and ethics. But the German 
reading public scarcely knows his name— it is far better 
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acquainted with his journalistic brother Paul, who has written 
nothing but trivial feuilletons, and I have even met large and 
painstaking histories of modern German literature in which 
the name of Rudolf Lindau is never mentioned! Can one of 
the reasons be that Lindau draws English characters with 
special liking and discernment ? 

But no—the real truth is that the literary class in 
Germany—except so far as it is in State harness—is out of 
touch with the dominant sentiment of the nation. This fact 
was strikingly illustrated last year, when Hauptmann, as the 
foremost German dramatist, was commissioned to write a 
Festspiel or commemorative drama for the celebration of the 
centenary of the battle of Leipzig. He did so: the play was 
performed at Breslau in Hauptmann’s native Silesia, but it 
proved in its treatment of the historic events so little con- 
sonant with official ideas that at the instance of the Crown 
Prince it was taken off the boards. The whole situation has 
been so penetratingly analysed by the well-known critic and 
novelist Kurt Martens that, though I have elsewhere’ dealt 
at some length with his views, I cannot refrain from again 
referring to them here. What, he asks in effect, has Germany 
gained since 1870? A great deal, no doubt; but she has paid 
with something more precious than any of her gains. Before 
1870, he writes, 

“It is true that in politics and economics there was but little to swagger 
about, but swaggering was not then in any case a German trait... . The 
ringing trichord made up by the voices of the drill-sergeant, the petty official, 
and the commercial traveller had not then become, as it has since gradually 
done, the fanfare of the new German nation. We had then an aristocracy ot 
culture, who understood the temperate enjoyment of life. In Germany, 


culture was then indigenous, Germany had style. Now Germany is an arsenal, 
a stock-exchange, a madhouse, a monster hotel.” 


And through this world of crude and violent forces, the 
poet who ought to be its sweetener, its humaniser, its redeemer, 
wanders hardly noticed in the rush for power and wealth : 


1 The Quarterly Review, July 1914, pp. 48, 49. The title of Martens’ very 
interesting book is Literatur in Deutschland. 
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“No longer does the poet (Dichter) go among the people with the rhetoric 
of the thirst for freedom on his lips, but with scrutinising eyes, reticent or 
merely questioning, very critical and at first analytic rather than synthetic, 
fastidious in his taste, often obscure in expression. . . . Suspected by officialism 
because it cannot understand him, hated for his individualism by the aristo. 
cracies both of money and of birth, feared by the bourgeoisie like a pike in a 
carp-pond, ignored almost entirely by the artisan and totally by the peasant— 
there stands the German poet, insulated from all personal relations with every 
section of the nation from which he sprang, and to influence which is the very 
end of his being.” 

Yet after all he does exist—the German poet; he has 
never bowed his knee to the bureaucratic Baal; he cherishes 
a conception of Germany somewhat different from that of 
Treitschke, the prophet of the present era, who wanted to see 
his country a mere “expansion of Prussia.” His weakness 
is that his conception is not as yet definite and forceful like 
Treitschke’s ; it expresses itself rather in the form of a rest- 
less dissatisfaction with the existing scheme of things than 
in any vision whereby it might be “remoulded nearer to the 
heart’s desire.” But that will come. When the vast tidal 
wave of Prussian ambition which has flung itself on Europe 
has retired, shattered, as it will retire, as the Napoleonic wave 
retired a hundred years ago, it will be for German literature 
to find the place and power now denied it, and to remake 
the German nation. For this task it will find in the heart 
of the nation, in traditional habits of thought and life, 
material of the very finest quality—how fine no one can 
know who has not lived long among the German people, 
learned to know them from the noble to the peasant, read 
their literature and studied their history. The day of the 
true Germany will surely come. The war of 1870 made a 
new and a nobler France. The war of to-day—unless Ger- 
many and Europe should suffer the calamity of a German 
victory—will do as much for Germany. And then it may 
be hoped that many a voice now drowned in the clangour 
of “Deutschland iiber Alles” will gain a hearing for a 
humbler yet a loftier strain. 

T. W. ROLLESTON. 


HampstTEap, 
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GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Tue story of the rebirth and regeneration of Germany after 
the bitter experience that preceded and followed the battle of 
Jena is one of the most inspiring chapters in the history of 
mankind, ‘ Germany,” to quote the words of Lord Haldane, 
written only a few months ago, “was weak and poor, and she 
had no Frederick the Great to raise her. But she had a 
possession that, even from a material standpoint, was to prove 
of far greater importance to her in the long run. Since the 
best days of ancient Greece there had been no such galaxy of 
profound thinkers as those who were to be found in Berlin, 
and Weimar, and Jena, gazing on the smoking ruins which 
Napoleon had left behind him. Beaten soldiers and second- 
rate politicians gave place to some of the greatest philosophers 
and poets that the world has seen for two thousand years. 
These men refashioned the conception of the State, and 
through their disciples there penetrated to the public the 
thought that the life of the State, with its controlling power 
for good, was as real and as great as the life of the individual.” 

When Fichte returned to Berlin in August 1807, after a 
six months’ residence in Kénigsberg, the fortunes of Prussia 
were at their lowest ebb. The calamities of Jena and 
Auerstidt had shattered the Prussian army at a single stroke, 
and Berlin was itself at the mercy of the conqueror. The 
title of an anonymous pamphlet, published at the time, 
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“Deutschland in seiner tiefen Erniedrigung,” summed up 
tersely and concisely the actual condition of affairs, Fichte, 
wise and honest patriot as he was, discerned with clear and 
discriminative insight the causes of the country’s downfall, 


Germany had proved herself unfaithful to the tradition of her ' 


own past—the glorious tradition of intellectual and religious 
freedom; she had ceased to play the part which history had 
designed for her in the family of nations. The moral character 
of her people had in consequence deteriorated, and no worthy 
ideal animated individual thought and conduct. With fearless 
courage, Fichte hastened to make the attempt to awaken in his 
countrymen a sense of their high vocation. On successive 
Sunday evenings, from 13th December 1807 to 20th March 
1808, he delivered in the great Aula of the Academy of 
Sciences, where not seldom his voice was drowned by the 
shouts of Napoleon’s soldiers, those impassioned Reden an die 
deutsche Nation, in which Germans were spoken to as they 
had not been spoken to since the time of Luther, and which 
soon'found an echo in every corner of the Fatherland. Never 
were a people exhorted to undertake a nobler mission, and 
never was such an appeal framed in more dignified and manly 
tones. Not to vain military conquest or display, but to the 
task of carrying forward the great spirit of civilisation, 
did Fichte summon his countrymen. In bold, broad outlines 
he sketched for them the details of a plan of national education, 
the subsequent adoption of which, long prior to the adoption 
of any similarly comprehensive scheme by other countries, has 
been of such inestimable value in furthering the progress of 
the German people. And then, in earnest prophetic eloquence, 
he sought to disentangle and to exhibit the principles involved 
. in the conception of nationality and to show the grounds on 
which, as it seemed to him, the German nation had a unique 
function to discharge not for its own members alone but for 
humanity. “Strive not,” he urged, “to conquer with bodily 
weapons, but stand before your opponents firm and erect in 
spiritual dignity. Yours is the greater destiny—to found an 
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empire of mind and reason,—to destroy the dominion of rude 
physical power as the ruler of the world.” 

His claim for the uniqueness of German nationality Fichte 
based no doubt upon extravagant assumptions. It seemed to 
him that not only the people of Germany but the people of 
all countries stood in need of moral and intellectual regenera- 
tion. And such regeneration, he urged, could only emanate 
from a nation that throughout the devious courses of its 
history and of its relation with other nations had preserved 
the stamp of its originality. Only from a race that was pure 
and unmixed, and whose development had been the develop- 
ment of a single stock, could there arise the spiritual energy 
capable of, and adequate to, the fulfilment of so arduous an 
undertaking. With unwearied ingenuity he sought to prove 
that the Teutonic race was an Urvolk of this description 
—a race absolutely different in that respect from every other. 
What people, save one possessed of a free and original soul, 
could have created and carried to its culmination the great idea 
of the Reformation? What people, save one thus endowed, 
could have produced the genius for solving the deepest pro- 
blems of nature and life? He pointed again to the German 
language in vindication of his contention. It was a living 
language, an instrument of wonderful plasticity for the 
expression of every shade of thought and feeling, fitted to 
the mind that used it, and not adopted, as the Neo-Latin 
languages had been, from alien sources. Only in virtue of 
such an indispensable requisite could the edifice of spiritual 
culture be reared, and the Urkraft of humanity be sustained ; 
and it was a requisite which no other people possessed. 
Nurture, then, cried Fichte, no baseless delusions. “If you 
sink, Humanity sinks with you, without hope of future 
restoration.” 

Fichte’s patriotism may, in this particular, have over- 
reached his calmer judgment, but it had in it nothing of the 
noisy pomp of political self-esteem. His belief in the power 
of the German people to devote themselves to the construc- 
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tion of a spiritual empire was genuine and sincere, and the § of anot 
subsequent history of German Wissenschaft shows him to haye § merely 
been no false prophet. He had, of course, before his view the Suc 
splendid achievement of Kant, and he rightly saw in the § framed 


Kantian philosophy a foundation laid for intellectual ang 9 3 conc 
moral advancement of the most promising kind. Kant, he | determ 
held, had demonstrated, once for all, the supreme position of } disaste 
Thought or Reason in the structure of experience, both theo. | history 
retical and practical. An inner want of consistency in the | himsel 
Kantian system as a whole no doubt there was, but by faithful condit: 
adherence to the fundamental principle of that system the would 
inconsistency could be resolved. Especially in the present | it was 
connection the principle of the supremacy of reason was all. | “So ! 
important, for it provided exactly the ground of Fichtes } efforts 
aspirations. Admittedly man was, in one sense, a part of toil of 
nature. But Kant had shown him to be, in another sense, of the 
infinitely more. As a rational agent man was free. And } that i 
whatever else that freedom meant, it meant assuredly this— | but e 


that, although stationed in an environment of physical force, K 
the human soul was not its slave, but in thought, in capacity moral 
of resolve, in moral action, was the arbiter of its own destiny, chara 
the creator of its own ideals. It meant that by spiritual | 4 mo 
individuality man was raised above the dominance of mere whicl 
material power, and could attain a level of independence from work 
which the natural world could be moulded to his ideas and as wh 
purposes. And on that account the categorical imperative of the i 
duty was an absolutely binding demand which is made upon us, to ey 
or rather which we make upon ourselves, without any previous tion 
calculations of expediency or forecasts as to the possibility of natu 
realisation. When duty issued its mandate “Thou ought,” it ager 
was the prerogative of a rational being to be able to remain it w: 
true to himself, and in the confidence of that selfhood to be in t 
justified in replying “1 can.” Such a rational being was 4 scion 
creature of infinite moral worth, of intrinsic value; and as am 
a member of a “kingdom of ends” he must act at all times of 


so that humanity, whether in his own person, or in the person witl 
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of another, would be treated as an end in itself and never 
merely as a means. 

Such, then, was the philosophic basis upon which Fichte 
framed his conception of “an empire of mind and reason”— 
aconception with which he desired to be serious, and which he 
determined to bring into service for alleviating his country’s 
disaster in the conflict with brute force. Kant, looking at 
history from “a cosmopolitan point of view,” had, indeed, 
himself seen in it a process that was making towards a 
condition of social life in which obedience to the rule of reason 
would be universally recognised as obligatory. Mere culture, 
it was true, he did not think would of itself secure that end. 
“So long as States spend all their powers in vain and violent 
efforts at aggrandisement, and thus ceaselessly hinder the slow 
toil of the education of the inner life of their citizens, nothing 
of the kind,” he had written, “can be expected. All good 
that is not based on the highest moral principle is nothing 
but empty illusion and glittering misery.” 

Kant tended to view the State as a device for promoting the 
moral and spiritual well-being of its individual citizens. It is 
characteristic of the Post-Kantian thinkers to have developed 
a more positive and concrete notion of the State—a notion 
which has become familiar to English students through the 
works of those of our own authors who have dealt with society 
as what they call an “ organic unity,” which is logically prior to 
the individual. Hegel, for example, in his stupendous attempt 
to exhibit the entire realm of empirical fact as the manifesta- 
tion or expression of absolute thought or intelligence, was 
naturally led to think of the State as very much more than an 
aggregate of individuals. The State had a unity of its own ; 
it was, indeed, the activity of reason realising itself consciously 
in the world, whilst in nature that activity was only uncon- 
sciously realised. It was not at the individual’s option to be 
a member of a State as it was at his option to be a member 
of a civic community. He could not be an individual 
without being a member of a State; in it alone he had, as 
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a rational being, real existence and ethical status. «Hig 
particular satisfactions, activities, and way of life have in this 
authenticated substantive principle their origin and result.” 

The ideal State, Hegel maintained, can only be partially 
realised historically in the structures of particular states which 
come into being and pass away. And it has frequently been 
imagined that, unlike Kant and Fichte, he was desirous of 
presenting the Prussian bureaucracy as the most complete 
exemplification of the ideal so far reached. I doubt very much 
whether this was really his intention. Certainly he often criti- 
cised in no measured terms the condition of things he found 
around him. “One can see,” he once remarked, “ in the first 
village of Prussian territory one enters the lifeless and wooden 
routine which prevails.” And when he tried to picture the 

Kulturstaat that might some day come into being, it was to the 
ancient Greek commonwealths he went for his model. He 
came, it is true, in his later writings, to the conclusion that in 
order to allow adequate scope for the free play of individual 
personality, the unity of the State as conceived by the Greeks 
needed for the modern world considerable enlargement and 
extension. But this discovery led him to see that over and 
above man’s relationship to the State, and indeed made 
possible by it, there must be recognised in human life a re- 
lationship of another kind, which in art, science, religion, and 
the deeper knowledge of the soul, enables the finite self to 
attain conscious communion with the Infinite and Absolute. 

Hegel has been called, and not without justification, “ the 
philosopher of the Restoration.” His metaphysical system 

did not long continue to be characteristic of Germa__ specula- 

tion, and by going “back to Kant” many distinguished 

thinkers were assured that they could find a better way and 
advance along a road more in keeping with the road along 
which natural science was proceeding. But the theory of the 

State and of political obligation which Hegel, following in the 

footsteps of Kant and Fichte, worked out and expounded has 

been at the root of that which is best and noblest in the 
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national life. ‘ Men and women were taught to feel,” as Lord 
Haldane puts it, “that in the law and order which could be 
brought about by the general will alone was freedom in the 
deepest and truest sense to be found—the freedom which was 
realised only by those who had accepted whole-heartedly the 
largest ends in place of particular and selfish aspirations. The 
State obtained through this teaching a new significance in 
relation to moral order, and this new significance began 
gradually to be grasped by the people.” 

Yes; and for a period the people were faithful to that ideal, 
and through its inspiration brought about reforms of the highest 
moment for the national well-being. The splendidly organised 
method of education, to which I have already alluded, was 
one of them. But in the course of time other trends of 
reflection made their influence felt. Soon after Hegel’s death 
areaction occurred against what seemed to be strained and un- 
scientific in German idealism. ‘The Hegelian metaphysic had 
little in it to attract the ordinary mind, and the ease with which 
it could be transformed into an “opposite,” capable of being 
presented in a popular dress, is illustrated, for example, in the 
writings of Feuerbach. Concrete material things and animate 
existences could not, Feuerbach argued, find their explanation 
in terms of thought or reason. Starting, then, with what he 
took to be unquestionable facts of experience, sensuous things 
and individual lives, he proposed to regard these as alone real, 
and to account for the spiritual and universal as appearances 
of what was in truth corporeal in character, as “negations” of 
the concrete reality. Instead of nature being the “other” of 
spirit, spirit was rather the “other” of nature—a mirage, so 
to speak, to which sense-apprehension in some way gave rise. 
From a different side, a somewhat similar tendency made itself 
manifest. Croce may be right in protesting against associating 
“historical materialism ” with metaphysical materialism. But 
there can be no question that the work of Karl Marx and Engels 
did presuppose the latter doctrine. Like Feuerbach, Karl 
Marx insisted upon inverting the Hegelian standpoint. Whereas 
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for Hegel the ideal was the real world, for Marx the ideal was 
in truth simply the material world reflected and translated by 
the human mind. In actual historical development economic 
processes had been, he contended, the fundamental processes, 
the determining forces not only of social conditions but like- 
wise of religious and scientific activity. ‘These are but two 
instances of a strong wave of materialistic speculation that 
swept over Germany in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and which had not spent itself until well towards the century's 
close. It secured, it is true, no great hold on the universities— 
although even there it was not without representatives,—but 
it permeated largely the public mind; and Biichner’s crude 
version of the doctrine in the volume Kraft und Stoff speedily 
found its way into the thought of every section of the com- 
munity. On the crest of this wave it is not surprising that 
pessimism should have won ready acceptance, or that Wundt 
should have declared in 1877 that the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and his successors was then more popular than any 
philosophy had ever been in Germany. 

Together with this wave of speculative materialism, there 
came into German life a materialistic T’endenz of an intensely 
practical kind. The age of Bismarck, says Windelband, pro- 
duced no great poetry and no adequate philosophy. It would 
have been surprising indeed if it had done. Windelband char- 
acterises the period in question—‘ die Hdéhezeit,” as he calls 
it, “unseres politischen Lebens”—as a period of tremendous 
public activity, in which the inherent capacity of the populace 
for a vigorous political, economic, and commercial expansion 
was convincingly demonstrated. An extraordinary outburst 
of industrial enterprise, he tells us, sprang up as it were in 4 
night, and “ it is not,” he thinks, “to be wondered at that for 
the moment we had not time to breathe.” The opportunity 
for inner self-reflection was gone. All this may be true, but 
it is not the whole truth. The Prussian monarchy had been 
built up, province by province, on the battlefield, and the 
organisation it was responsible for was wholly military. When, 
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through Bismarck’s masterful diplomacy, Germany became 
Prussianised, the military creed and morality gradually pene- 
trated the consciousness of the nation, and began insidiously 
to warp the judgments even of those who believed themselves 
to be proof against it. Dazzled by Bismarck’s astuteness, by 
the triumph of the army, and by the rapid strides of material 
prosperity, the aspect of German society became changed. 
The old ideal of a Kulturstaat sank into the background, and 
Bismarck’s faith in brute force gained more and more the 
ascendency. ‘To some of the wisest and deepest minds the 
demoralisation was only too apparent. ‘Have a care,” cried 
Mommsen to his constituents at Halle, “lest in this country 
which has been at once a power in arms and a power in 
intelligence, the intelligence should vanish, and nothing but 
the pure military state should remain.” “Everything is 
falling to pieces,” wrote the aged Ranke; “no one thinks of 
anything but commerce and money.” These men realised 
that much, at least, of Bismarck’s work had been retrograde 
and hollow, that, although he had created a huge army and 
stimulated the rush for wealth, he could not bring back to 
Germany the days of Kant, of Goethe, of Fichte, and of 
Hegel. 

In the quiet outlying little town of Géttingen there 
still laboured Lotze—the one remaining link of connection 
between the great era of speculative thought and the scientific 
specialism that had supervened. But Lotze’s was a solitary 
voice, and his patient, earnest, and elaborate effort to satisfy 
the aims of idealism by inquiries conducted in the spirit of 
realism met with much more recognition in England than in his 
owncountry. Often in Lotze’s writings one comes across a note 
of despondency, where he strikes one as a man sadly afraid that 
the old idealism will turn out to be a dream of youth, but yet 
too full of the old memories to turn to the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer or to the materialism of Feuerbach. The time 
will come, he trustfully predicts, when the faith that “das 


Werthvolle allein das wahrhaft Seiende ist” will prove to be 
Vo. XITI.—No. 1. 7 
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true, and we shall see nature to be what we were long ago 
assured that she was. Lotze’s ethical idealism was, however, 
out of touch with the popular sentiment, whilst the volun. 
tarism of Schopenhauer and of his successor von Hartmann 
was largely in accord with it. Of Bismarck, an English 
historian asserts “he was one of those men who really live 
in the exercise of their will, which often, he said, outran his 
thoughts,” and this Bismarckian type of character evinced 
itself as conspicuously contagious. The gospel of strenuous 
exertion, of stubborn determination, as the one saving and 
cardinal virtue, had little difficulty in accommodating itself to 
the doctrine of a blind Will, to which the predicate “good” 
was wholly inapplicable, as the essence of reality—of the 
universe as in truth a power incessantly struggling, at all costs, 
to live, to throw itself out in endless manifestations—to which 
the intellect was subordinate, and by which it was fashioned 
as a means for the attainment of practical ends. Finally, in 
the writings of Nietzsche, scarcely less popular now than were 
the writings of Schopenhauer a quarter of a century ago, 
voluntarism is divorced from morality in a manner which 
admits of no mistake. ‘The revaluation of all values,” 
Nietzsche proclaims to be his task, and reckons it as his good 
fortune to have discovered, after ages of error and confusion, 
the parting of the ways—the one leading to all that weakens 
and exhausts, the other to all that strengthens, conserves 
energy, and justifies the feeling of force. Life, he contends, 
is Will to Power, and it belongs to the very concept of life 
that there must be growth, that its power must be widened. 
The sole objective standard of value is, accordingly, vitality 
or vigour. Compassion, patience, humility, helpfulness—these 
are the virtues of the slave, the values of the exhausted. 
Call them “moral,” and Nietzsche, “the immoralist,” will 
labour for “the restoration of the egoism of humanity,” for 
the virtues of the master, typified in the conception of the 
superman —the virtues, namely, of strength, might, push- 
fulness, of cunning even, and cruelty. For the goal of 
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humanity lies not in the mediocre well-being of the multi- 
tude, but in the pride and joy of life obtainable by those 
who hesitate not to be remorseless, without scruple, and to 
aggrandise themselves to the uttermost. 

For the vagaries of Nietzsche’s dilettantism the academical 
representatives of philosophy are, of course, in no way re- 
sponsible, and many of them have spared no pains to expose 
its clumsy contradictions and absurdities. There are in the 
universities of Germany at the present time teachers whose 
published work is sought after and valued wherever philosophy 
is seriously studied. Theirs may not be the constructive genius 
of the great system-builders whose chairs they fill, but, in the 
spirit of those who preceded them, they are resolutely grappling 
with the problems which have been and are being forced 
upon the modern thinker. In every branch of philosophical 
inquiry — more especially, perhaps, in epistemology and 
psychology—our debt to contemporary German investigators 
is incalculable. In England one frequently hears the com- 
plaint that the vice of modern German thought is specialism. 
“It is learning,” writes Professor Hobhouse, for example, 
“divorced from its social purpose, destitute of large and 
generous ideas, worse than useless as a guide in the problems 
of national life, smothering the humanities in cartloads of 
detail, unavoidable, but fatal to the intellect.”’ This con- 
demnation is, I believe, altogether too sweeping. Misdirected 
ingenuity spent upon finding answers to questions, many of 
which ought never to be asked and many more of which are 
not worth answering, is a mode of wasting mental activity 
which is not a peculiarity of any one nation. But, so far as 
philosophy is concerned, I am convinced that the scrupulously 
exact and detailed handling of special problems, in which so 
many eminent German and Austrian thinkers are now engaged, 
is the one hopeful method of breaking fresh ground, and of 
preparing the way for the more comprehensive speculative 
efforts of the future. 


1 L, T. Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction, p, 83. 
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If work of this kind furnishes no guide in the ordinary 
paths of life, the fault lies not with those who are carrying it 
on. Germany has no lack of able and brilliant men who have 
sought by every means in their power to revive a general 
interest, such as used to be felt, in intellectual pursuits and in 
the results to which they lead. The truth is that Prussian 
militarism has meant for the German populace the stifling and 
stagnation of humanistic culture. Hemmed in by the official 
supervision and control which surround him, the individual 
citizen is bereft of the freedom and initiative needful for the 
development of independent reflection. His individuality is 
crushed out of him by police and soldiery. “We have lost in 
these days,” is the lament of Windelband, “much of the old 
joy in spiritual creation, much of the old respect for theoretical 
activity, much of the old love of knowledge for its own sake.” 
In like manner, Eucken has emphasised repeatedly the hind- 
rance which bureaucracy offers to the recognition and _respect- 
ing of the genuine values in life, the Philistinism it engenders 
in all spheres of society, the ruthlessness with which it converts 
the personal and the spiritual into means and tools. “The 
Germans cannot discontinue their efforts on behalf of a deeper 
inward culture,” he writes, almost in the language of Fichte, 
“without denying their historical traditions and sacrificing one 
of the principal elements of their character.” 

I speak as profoundly sensible of what that sacrifice would 
imply. Four of the most fruitful years of my own existence 
were spent at a German university. The kindly helpfulness 
of its teachers, their unfailing support and encouragement in the 
work one was attempting to do, their genial hospitality, their 
continued friendship in after years—these are experiences by 
which life for me has been immeasurably enriched, and without 
which it would be an infinitely poorer thing. From that time 
to this I have been a constant student of German philosophy 
and literature. I recognise, moreover, to the full that each 
nation has its own specific traits of thought and character, and 
that for a foreigner to sit in judgment upon these is an imperti- 
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nence of which I trust I may not be accused. But, on the 
other hand, and in all sincerity, I would plead that no nation 
liveth to itself alone. The building up of a huge military 
despotism, having at its disposal a supply of armaments so vast 
as to give confidence for defying the entire non-Teutonic world, 
has fostered in Germany, according to her most enlightened 
minds, a growth of the Chauvinistic temper which has been for 
years poisoning and deadening the soul of the people.’ The 
evil, however, does not end there. As was inevitable, it has 
fostered indirectly a similar temper in this and other countries 
—a temper which were it here to become predominant could 
not fail to be for our people also equally pernicious and soul- 
destroying. In short, civilisation everywhere is in danger so 
long as that temper is allowed to spread and propagate itself. 
If the present war results, as I trust may be the case, in 
crushing and exterminating it, the real strength and power of 
Germany will remain unimpaired. Germany will not suffer 
a second time the disaster that followed the battle of Jena. 
Of that there is and can be no fear, although she will not be 
saved from such disaster by the mere might of her battalions. 
On the contrary, the downfall of Bismarckism will free her 
from the fetters that bind her and liberate once again her 
true self. When that day comes, may she find another 
Fichte to call her to the task she has yet to fulfil for the 
progress and spiritual well-being of mankind ! 


G. DAWES HICKS. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 


‘ Germans used to pride themselves, Paulsen tells us, upon their “ freedom 
from selfish, arrogant, vain and narrow-minded self-conceit, which the flatterers 
of popular passion call patriotism.” “Have we,” he significantly asks, “ still 
the right to boast of such freedom ?” 













THE PHILOSOPHER OF “THE WILL 
TO POWER.” 


NIETZSCHE ON LOVE AND PITY. 


WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 
I. 


Man, more than any other animal, Nietzsche says, is 
originally altruistic." Two factors co-operate in securing the 
result. On the one hand social existence requires it, and, 
on the other, individuals often find compensation for their 
own sense of unimportance in serving others—mothers their 
children, slaves their masters, the soldier his commander, 
even the prince his people, and in general.? Pleasure 
in the group to which one belongs is really older than 
pleasure in oneself, and the sly, loveless ego that only seeks 
its own advantage in the advantage of others, is not the 
origin of the group but its destruction.’ Altruistic sentiment, 
however, implies egoism somewhere or to some extent—not 
as its contrary, but as its complement and condition. If there 
is service there must be those willing to be served—individuals 
or the group (as such) : altruistic sentiment cannot be universal 
and all-controlling. In fact, aside from egoistic individuals, 
the group or community is almost always egoistic, and we all 
are, as its members, allowing others to serve us, and even, on 
occasion, to hurt themselves and die on our behalf—giving 


1 The footnotes to this article, containing references to Nietzsche’s works, 
will be found at the end. 
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them praise for doing so. Many of the great “virtues” are 
simply practices or qualities that serve this naive egoism of the 
community. If the community should itself become altruistic, 
it might rather sacrifice for individuals than allow them to 
sacrifice for it. That is, altruism taken as a universal maxim, 
conducts to an tmpasse. Only as a limit is set to it, is it really 
possible.‘ Perhaps some of my readers have found how 
difficult it is to deal with thoroughly altruistic people: they 
L will scarcely allow us to do anything for them—their wish is 
to be ever doing for others, and they are not willing to receive. 
Really they are the most embarrassing people in the world— 
they frustrate our own virtue! But though, taken universally, 
altruism is self-contradictory, it makes an excellent, rough, 
practical rule for great masses of people. The community’s 
instinct of self-preservation is behind the sanction given to it 
































is —and most actually do best when they serve others or the 
he community, rather than themselves—the “self,” in their case, 
ad, not being massive or important enough to justify special 
eir attention ; and where individual distinctions do not stand out, 
eir many, not to say all, ave more important than one.° 
er, But there is another way in which egoism is indispensable 
re —egoism now of an active sort. The view appears in sayings 
in like these :—Love your neighbour as yourselves, but first be 
ks such as love themselves—loving with a great love and a great 
e contempt ° (for looking down on ourselves is a condition of our 
t, rising). Granting that benevolence and beneficence make the 
yt good man, one must first be benevolent and beneficent to 
e himself—else one is not a good man.’ Making oneself into 
Is a whole person goes further in the direction of the general 
1 advantage than compassion towards others.* Hence there may 


be a “ quite ideal selfishness.”® It involves an art—of all arts 
l the finest and the one requiring most patience. In practising 
) it we learn to endure being by ourselves and do not need to 
y be ever roaming about.” Even too much reading is to be 
guarded against, because then we learn to think only by 
reacting, not spontaneously." The broad objection to a 
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sweeping unegoistic morality is that it easily leads to sing of 
omission, and just because it has the guise of human friendjj- 
ness, it seduces the higher, rarer type of man the most.” §o 
strong at this point is Nietzsche’s feeling, that he is led to the 
view that the absolute supremacy of altruistic conceptions 
would be an indication of degeneration—for if all should fing 
the significance of their lives in serving others, it would show 
that none found value in themselves, did not know how to 
protect and preserve themselves, had no real self (none worth 
while), and humanity would be so far on the downward grade." 
Deficiency in personality revenges itself everywhere. A 
weakened, thin, obliterated, self-denying person is useful for 
no good thing—“ selflessness” of this type has no value for 
either heaven or earth.” 

The egoism thus so strongly preached is, however, regarded 
for the most part under an ultimately altruistic perspective: 
it is for use to others, however dimly or impersonally they 
may be conceived or far off they may be put. But once 
Nietzsche raises a rather daring question. Why, he asks, is 
the man better who is useful to others than one who is useful 
to himself? And the answer comes, that this is true when 
others are of more value, higher than oneself. But suppose 
that others are of less value: in such a situation, he who serves 
himself may be better, even if he does so at the expense of 
others.” The reasoning sounds cold-blooded, yet can hardly 
be gainsaid—and the underlying point of view conducts to 
important distinctions. The character of selfishness (if we use 
the opprobrious word, and Nietzsche, in a half-defiant way, 
sometimes does) much depends upon who it is that is selfish. 
When he speaks of the “wild waters and storm-floods of 
selfishness” in Europe in the sixteenth century, he means 
ordinary, vulgar selfishness—the selfishness of princes and 
peoples who were grabbing, among other things, for the 
possessions of the Catholic Church **—and this he despises as 
much as anyone. Once he formally distinguishes two kinds 
of egoism : a sacred one that forces us to serve what is highest 
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in us; another, the egoism of the cat, that wants only its life.” 
Both are preservative—the only question is, of what? The 
higher kind of selfishness is so contrasted with the lower that 
he once refuses to call it by this name: “heroism is no selfish- 
ness (Kigennutz), for one perishes of it” *—this, though he is 
perfectly aware and expressly says that the higher virtue, so 
far from being selfless, is that unto which one’s very self goes.” 
The distinction between the two kinds of selfishness and the 
two kinds of men is not sentimental or arbitrary. It turns on 
whether the selfishness represents the advancing or the 
retrogressive line of life—a definite spiritual and biological 
quantity. To quote: “Selfishness is worth as much as the 
man is worth physiologically who has it; it can have a very 
high worth, it can have no worth at all and be despicable.” ” 
All depends on where the man stands in the biological line. 
Even so, Nietzsche finds it hard to keep the thought of others 
out of mind. There are those, he says, who have no notion of 
giving, and only want to receive and gather in—the weak, 
needy, sickly in body and mind; when such people say “all 
for myself,” they are a horror (Grauen) to him. But there 
are others who get and accumulate only to give out again in 
love: their selfishness, even if it is insatiable in gathering to 
itself, is sound and holy.” 

And yet what is love? Somewhat daringly and bluntly 
Nietzsche puts (finds) at the bottom of it a desire to possess. 
It is not fundamentally different from, is a kind of spiritual 
form of, the feeling for property or for what we want to 
make such.” The love between the sexes, marriage, is palpably 
that: each wishes to possess the other, to possess exclusively, 
indeed—here is the basis of jealousy. In very love one may 
kill, as Don José does Carmen; if he had not loved her, she 
might have gone to other men.” On other levels, too, love 
shows its root character—though in subtler form. What is 
love of truth but desire to get it, to make it our own, to be 
so far enriched—and what does love of new truth often mean 
but that, acquainted with and perhaps a little tired of what 
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we have, we reach out our insatiable hands for more? Is the 
love of our neighbours quite destitute of the desire to have 
something of our own in them? And when with sympathetic 
heart we help and tend those who are suffering or ill, is there 
not some secret pleasure in thus extending our power over 
them, in feeling that for the moment they are ours? We 
may not confess it to ourselves—but suppose that we are told 
that we are unnecessary, is it not as if something were taken 
from us? The desire for possession may have very subtle 
shades.* Does this, then, mean that there cannot be an un- 
selfish desire to give and bestow? Not at all, but (says 
Nietzsche in effect) let us analyse what we mean by this. 
Here, for instance, is a philosopher who wants to give his 
ideas to the world. In the first place, let us not be too ready 
to credit him with unselfishness. Very possibly he simply 
wants to impress himself upon the world, to put his mark 
on it, and so far make it his world—philosophers gener- 
ally, especially the great ones, want to rule.* And yet we 
can imagine that pure blessing may be the aim — and if 
philosophers are not frequent instances, there are plenty of 
instances from other walks in life, parents, for example, or 
wherever the essentially parental impulse manifests itself.* 
But what is the real psychology of this unselfishness? 
Nietzsche can only answer ; the soul is full, over-full, and has 
to give. For love may be of two kinds: here a soul is empty 
and wants to be full; there a soul is already overflowing and 
wants to pour itself out. Both seek an object to satisfy their 
needs, and really the full soul is as needy and is as much 
prompted by the sense of need as the empty one—neither is, 
strictly speaking, unegoistic.” Some of the supreme passages 
in Nietzsche are those in which he pictures the great soul 
giving. When Zarathustra is expostulated with for leaving 
his high solitudes to come down among men, his answer is, “ I 
love men—I bring to them a gift.”* When the mountain 
comes down to the valley and the winds from the heights 
descend to the levels below, what is the right name for such a 
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longing ? Zarathustra asks, and “ bestowing virtue” is the 
only answer he can give.” It isa love that does not wait to 
be thanked, but thanks anyone who will receive it—a love that 

suffers if it cannot pour itself out. Perhaps when we reach 

this love, if only in imagination, it does not matter much what 

we call it, egoistic, unegoistic, selfish, unselfish—words, cate- 

gories, being 

* Sound and smoke, 
Hiding heaven’s glow.” 

Nietzsche criticises the “golden rule.” He considers it 
first as a dictate of prudence, showing that one’s own ends 
are not necessarily reached in the manner presented, and 
remarking that one’s best actions are marked by a disregard 
of prudence any way; but secondly and principally in so far 
as the notion of equality lies behind it. So far as men are 
equal, it is indeed a reasonable requirement, and the flock 
instinct, disregarding differences between the members of 
the flock, is behind it." But so far as men are unlike, it is 
without application. What a great man does, that others 
cannot do to him. ‘* What thou doest, no one can do to thee 
in return.” Moreover, “ What I do not wish that you should 
do to me, why may I not be allowed to do it to you? And, 
indeed, what I must do to you, just that you could not do to 
me.” The thought is that, so far as men are different, their 
powers and privileges and duties are different. 

That, however, Nietzsche was inspired by no lack of 
consideration and tenderness for others appears in what he 
says of the treatment of injuries. It is paradoxical in form, 
and probably at first the reader will be shocked by it. 
Zarathustra is the speaker, and he says (in substance), “If 
you have an enemy, do not return his evil with good—that 
will humiliate him; if he curses you, curse a little back; if 
he does you a great wrong, do him a few small ones— 
dreadful to behold is one under the weight of wrong that he 
has done alone; more humane is a little revenge than absolutely 
no revenge.”* Of course, it has to be taken in the spirit 
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rather than the letter (like the paradoxes of the Sermon on 
the Mount), but we do not have to attend long to see that an 
extreme (if you will, fantastical) tenderness breathes through 
it. A certain great apostle urged returning the evil of an 
enemy with good, “for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” One can hardly say that tenderness for the 
wrongdoer inspires that; the desire is rather to cover with 
shame—the subtlest spirit of revenge breathes through it. 
Which is the truer, or even more Christian spirit, I leave the 
reader to judge. Nietzsche wanted to spare shame and to 
purge the world of the spirit of revenge. As he put it, he 
desired a justice that should be “love with seeing eyes,” and 
would absolve all, save him who judges. At the same time 
he knew that this was not a height for everybody, but only 
for those rich in inner wealth, the overflowing.” 

The analysis of sacrifice resembles that of “love”: on the 
one hand there is a psychological Aufklirung; on the other 
an assertion of the thing itself, so strong that to many it may 
seem extreme. It is not unselfish, he once jots down, when | 
prefer to think about causality rather than about the lawsuit 
with my publisher; my advantage and my enjoyment lie on 
the side of knowledge ; my tension, unrest, passion, have been 
longest active just there. Hence he finds something hypo- 
critical in the current language about sacrifice. Naturally, he 
says, in order to accomplish what lies near his heart, he 
throws much away—much that also lies near his heart; but 
the throwing away is only consequence, incidental result—the 
bottom fact is that something else lies nearest his heart.” 
And this is why a proposal to reward sacrifice is inept, 
Nietzsche even demurs at speaking of virtue as its own 
reward—he dislikes the latter word altogether. When, 
Zarathustra asks, was a mother heard of who wanted to be 


repaid for her love? and a man should love his virtue as his 
child.” 


“Who will be paid? 
The saleable.” °8 
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«You are too pure for the soil of the words revenge, punish- 
ment, reward, requital.” For all this, “sacrifice” may go far. 
Virtue, in the great sense, is an arrow of yearning and a 
willingness to disappear.” To be free in any great way is to 
be indifferent to hardship, severity, privation, even to life; to 
be ready to sacrifice men for a cause, oneself not excepted.“ 
Nietzsche’s mind goes back to ancient customs, and he says, 
«whoever is the first-born, he is ever sacrificed. Now we are 
the first-born. But so wills it our kind and species; and I 
love those who will not hold themselves back.” @ 

With perspectives like these Nietzsche criticises “love of 
neighbours.” Higher than love to those near us is love to those 
far away. Yes, higher than love to men is love to things 
(Sachen) and ghosts (Gespenster). ‘This ghost that follows 
thee, my brother, is more beautiful than thou; why givest 
thou not to it thy flesh and thy bones? But thou art afraid 
and fleest to thy neighbour. . . . Let the future and what is 
furthest off be the motive of thy to-day.”“ More prosaically 
he puts his idea and demand thus: “to bring beings to 
existence who shall stand elevated above the whole species 
‘man’; and to sacrifice ourselves and our neighbours to this 
end.” The motive is still love, but love with distant instead 
of near perspectives. He once’ puts the “new problem” in 
this way: whether a part of mankind might not by training 
be developed into a higher race at the expense of the rest. 
Sacrifice would thus become a part of a deliberate programme. 
Undoubtedly to most the thought is repulsive. We may 
sacrifice ourselves, but how can we exact sacrifice from others ? 
How can we willingly contemplate men suffering, living 
stunted lives, or dying prematurely—all for an end beyond 
themselves? But suppose they consented to the sacrifice. 
Suppose that with some dim sense of a greatness to come 
they were willing to be used up, and to disappear when they 
could no longer serve? That were a possibility not ordinarily 
reckoned with. Indeed, our prevailing methods of thought 
to-day tend to keep it out of mind. We want to alleviate 
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men’s lot. Our altars are to pity. The idea is abroad tha § feeling’ 
no one should suffer or be sacrificed. All have rights to what § also us 
pleasure and enjoyment can be got out of life, we say—ang | the bro: 
they, the great mass, are beginning to say so too. Uncop. § feeling 
sciously we play into their latent instincts of self-assertion, estimat 
their egoism—not now the egoism that gives, but the egoism | than in 
that takes and that takes all it can get. Where do we hear | sufferin 
nowadays that men might willingly deny themselves or even sympat 
disappear for a glory possible to mankind? There may be The 
such voices, but I do not hear them. The result is that all —an 0 
classes, “ high” and “low” (if there is any essential difference appreci 
between them), are pervaded by the same greed for near and than tl 
personal goods. But Nietzsche credits better things of men, hardly 


of the “low” as well as the “high,” even of those who are no mere | 
longer of any use in life—all might be guided by the thought But i 
of a great end beyond them, willingly enduring hardship and Germs 


even consenting to die when it was better not to live.” pessim 
hauer 

of crit 

a. tendin 

And now I come to that part of my subject about which of th 
perhaps more nonsense has been uttered than about any other keen, 
aspect of this debatable thinker—his view of pity. The indivi 
current idea seems to be that Nietzsche was a sort of monster. led to 
“Close the hospitals, let the weak perish and tend the strong” accon 
—this is supposed to be his counsel.“ It is a doctrine inciting For i 
“the overman ruthlessly to trample under foot the servile herd with 
of the weak, degenerate, and poor in spirit,” according to the separ. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.“ The ironical remark is made that tendi 
in his last days Nietzsche “had to be cared for by Christian if nee 


charity—Christian charity, which in health had been the object last 
of his bitterest attack. The late Professor William Wallace haue 


was one of the few English-speaking writers of distinction to atten 
attend carefully enough to Nietzsche’s thought to get his real all it 
meaning.” carri 


The German word is “ Mitleid.” “ Mitgefiihl,” fellow- Inde 
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feeling in general, is one of Nietzsche’s “four virtues.”" He 
also uses “‘ Sympathie,” where we should say “sympathy ” (in 
the broad sense).” I remember no special criticism of fellow- 
feeling or sympathy. It is pity that he dissects and 
estimates. Pity is, even more distinctly in the German word 
than in ours, suffering—suffering with, really suffering with 
suffering. It is, of course, a species of fellow-feeling or 
sympathy, but of this peculiar character. 

There was a special occasion for Nietzsche’s analysis of pity 
—an occasion that we in America and England do not easily 
appreciate. Perhaps in general we are less reflective peoples 
than the Germans, and some problems that occupy them we 
hardly feel. Pessimism, i.e. the ripe philosophical view, not 
mere spleen or fits of indigestion, has no hold among us. 
But it was pessimism, spreading like a contagion through 
Germany and becoming almost a religion with many, 
pessimism of the peculiarly seducing type which Schopen- 
hauer represented, that awoke Nietzsche to the necessity 
of criticising pity. For what is pessimism? Without pre- 
tending to a formal definition, I may say that it is a sense 
of the suffering and wrong in the world so great and so 
keen, and of suffering and wrong as so bound up with the 
individual existence which characterises the world, that one is 
led to renounce the world and life in it. And how does one 
accomplish this? By pity itself—at least, this is the first step. 
For in pity, we take others’ plight on ourselves, become one 
with it—and if we go far enough, we may almost cease to feel 
separately, individual craving and even individual consciousness 
tending to disappear ; in this way, and by mortifying ourselves, 
if need be, crucifying the instincts that lead to life, we sink at 
last into Nirvana.” It is pity in the light of its Schopen- 
hauerian consequences of this description that fixed the 
attention of Nietzsche, and he looked into it and over it in 
all its forms and guises.* A similar sentiment, though not 
carried to the same length, is characteristic of Christianity. 
Indeed, pity is an under (or over) note in modern socialism and 
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To Schopenhauer, pity was the essence of morality itself, 
Now, I find no natural hardness of heart in Nietzsche, and, 
what is stranger, considering the common opinion, no failure 
to approve pity within limits. He once spoke of it as shamefy] 
to eat one’s fill while others go hungry.” “TI am thinking,” he 
writes in relation to a friend who had had a sad experience, 
“how I can make a little joy for him, as proof of my great 
pity.” His sister says as to his experiences as ambulance 
nurse in the Franco-Prussian war: “ What the sympathetic 
heart of my brother suffered at that time cannot be expressed ; 
months after, he still heard the groans and agonised cries of 
the wounded. During the first year it was practically im. 
possible for him to speak of these happenings.” Nietzsche 
himself says in a general way that one who begins by unlearning 
the love of other people ends by finding nothing worthy of 
love.® He speaks reverently of Prometheus’s pity for men 
and sacrifice in their behalf.° He calls pity for the humble 
and suffering a measure of a soul’s elevation." Addressing 
judges, Zarathustra says, “ Your putting to death should be an 
act of pity, not of revenge.”® “That you are pitiful I pre- 
suppose ; to be without pity means to be sick in mind and 
body ”—this though it is added that much mind is needed to 
dare to be pitiful. Nietzsche gratefully recognises what the 
“spiritual men” of Christianity have done for Europe in giving 
consolation to the suffering, courage to the oppressed and 
despairing, however otherwise they may have sinned.“ He 
speaks of the pity of the saint as pity for the soil (Schmutz) of 
the human, all-too-human.* One who says things like these 
can hardly be said to be without appreciation of pity. He 
does, indeed, speak of triumphing over it at times—but that 
presupposes that one has it. His “higher men,” called to 
great tasks of creation and destruction, are usually beings with 
normal sympathetic feelings—otherwise how could he speak 
of their not going to pieces from the suffering they bring ?” 
In fact, ordinary sympathetic feeling for those who are 


anarchism, and in the modern democratic movement generally.® 
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disabled or sick or otherwise unfortunate, such as we show in 
our homes or as the community shows in public institutions, 
I see no trace of disapproval of in Nietzsche: he rather com- 
ments with implied satisfaction on the immense amount of 
humanity attained by present-day mankind, though putting 
on the other side of the balance-sheet the fact of decadence.” 
He knows that communities as hard-hearted as he is some- 
times supposed to have been simply could not hold together 
or live—and he once mentions the care of the sick and 
poor as among the natural customs and institutions of society 
(along with the state, courts of justice, and marriage “). 

What he has in mind in criticising pity comes out in the 
saying of Zarathustra, “Not your pity but your bravery has 
saved hitherto the unhappy ”;® and again in a remark that 
where there is the impulse to help, the unpleasant sensation 
of pity is overcome.” For here pity is taken as feeling simply 
—and feeling of a somewhat sad and depressing sort.” If we 
become the echo of others’ miseries, Nietzsche says in the same 
vein, we cannot really be helpful or quickening to them.” 
One day, as Zarathustra is walking along, he comes on a 
repulsive object which he at last makes out to be a human 
being; at first pity overcomes him and he is described as 
sinking down like a falling tree, heavily ; though afterwards 
he arises, and, his face becoming hard, he speaks the truth to 
him.” Pity of itself weakens, unnerves—that is the idea. 
We know that the Greeks, viewing it in this light, classed it 
along with fear, and, according to Aristotle, the purpose of 
tragedy was to give, as it were, a vent to these emotions, and 
so effect a purgation of the soul. So Nietzsche says that if 
anyone should go about seeking for occasions for pity and 
holding ever before his mind all the misery he could lay hold 
of in his neighbourhood, he would become inevitably sick and 
melancholy. He who wishes to be a physician—a physician 
in any sense—must accordingly be on his guard, otherwise the 
depressing feeling may lame him and keep his fine hand from 


doing its proper work.“ A reviewer of one of Mr Gals- 
Vou. XIII.—No., 1. 8 
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worthy’s recent books says: “The spectator in these vignettes 

. is always pensive, always passive, prone to lose himself 
in what might not unfairly be called an intoxication of pity," 
Here is the point of view of a part of Nietzsche’s criticism, 
Pity of this kind tends to leave things as they are—is q 
kind of sinking and melting before them; one who gives 
up to it is really taking his first step in the downward 
Schopenhauerian path. 

And yet when pity. is active” it may do harm unless it js 
guided. Much mind, Nietzsche urges, is needed in exercising 
it. With the sense of the danger connected with it, he once 
puts the problem thus: “'To create circumstances in which 
everyone can help himself, and he himself decide whether he 
shall be helped.”” Helping, he feels, is a delicate business 
anyway; he thinks that if the impulse to it were twice as 
strong as it is, life might become unendurable. Let a man 
think, he says, of the foolish things he is doing daily and 
hourly from solicitude for himself, and then what would 
happen if he became the object of a similar solicitude from 
others—why, we should always want to flee when a “ neigh- 
bour” appeared!* What-has done more harm than the 
follies of the compassionate? Zarathustra asks.” Benevolence 
must be newly appraised, and the limitless injury perceived 
that is continually worked by benevolent acts—for example, 
what a subject for irony is the love of mothers!® In short, 
pity is dangerous; it must be held within limits, intelligence 
must master it—it must be habitually sifted by reason.** 


III. 


What then are the limits for pity? If one stops to 
reflect a moment, one sees that an answer to the question 
depends upon what sort of an ideal one has in his mind; 
indeed, upon whether one has any kind of an absolute 
ultimate ideal. Early Christianity, for example, had its ideal 
—that of the kingdom of heaven. Into that heavenly order 
(whether to be consummated on this earth or not) were to be 
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gathered the good, the just, the loving, the merciful, the pure— 
to the Christian believer these were the wheat of the harvests of 
the world, and they were to be garnered up in the coming 
order for ever. It is a dream that still has power to charm 
the heart. But what of those of a different moral character— 
the chaff or waste of the world, or, to use still other images, the 
trees that bore no fruit, the salt that had no savour? Was this 
kind of material, this waste and wreckage of human life, was this 
all the same to be tenderly regarded, nursed, pitied, allowed to 
continue and perpetuate its kind? Hardly: we know rather that 
the chaff was to be burnt up with unquenchable fire, the trees 
hewn down, the salt cast out and trodden under foot. I use such 
a consequence not in the slightest as an objection to Christianity. 
There is the same logic implicit in any affirmation of a great 
end of life—and something kindred is involved in our most 
commonplace practical purposes. If we have any good thing in 
mind, we reject what does not correspond to it. If we set out 
an orchard, we leave to one side trees that come maimed or 
broken from the nursery. If we send our apples to market, 
we exclude those below a certain grade. Well, Nietzsche had 
an ideal, an ultima ratio of human life. It was a wholly earthly 
(diesseitige) ideal, and yet it was of humanity rising to what 
may relatively be called superhuman heights, of men who 
should be half like gods—not merely good, but much more, 
and beings to be feared, revered as well as loved. They should 
be the consummate fruit of humanity’s tree, and, if all could 
not be such men or supermen themselves, they could at least 
facilitate them, work for them, fit themselves into a scheme of 
social existence that would tend that way. Nietzsche con- 
ceives that humanity might actually be turned into an organ- 
ism working to this end—no longer then a disconnected, 
sprawling mass of atoms (smaller or larger) as at present, but 
a related, interdependent, organic whole—a whole with an aim, 
this aim. Hence his principle of selection, and canon for pity. 
What will fit into an organism of this sort is worth preserving, 
what will not is not worth preserving. Equal regard for all 
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material is impossible. 
ascending humanity, of a process by which the type will be 
raised and the power and splendour of the species shine forth, 
what will at last give us “supermen ” ?—that is the critica] 
question. If the energy of ascending life is in a man, or, if not 
just that, if he is willing to be wsed for ascending life, if he will 
do good work, even if only to stand and wait on those who are 
better than he, such a man is good, and all, high and low, will 
protect him; but if one is a sponge, a parasite, unfruitful, 
unproductive—not to say diseased and degenerate—he is bad, 
and pity to him is misplaced. 3 
Nietzsche once puts the matter in this way: We cannot 
carry the law of altruism (what commonly passes as altruism) 
into the field of physiology or concede the right to help and 
equal treatment of corrupt organs along with sound ones, 
Rather, when in an organism the least organ is relaxed, even if 
in small measure, and ceases to keep itself whole and exercise 
its energy, the organism itself degenerates—and the physio- 
logist demands the removal of the degenerate part, denying 
solidarity with it and being at the greatest remove from pity 
for it.“ Undoubtedly, it is strong doctrine when socially 
applied, and two things must at once be said as to what 
Nietzsche means. First, it is not temporary illness or dis- 
ability that he has in mind, nor is it mere sickness of the body, 
but deficiency of life-energy in general. In one place we read 
that Zarathustra is gentle to the sick and wishes that they may 
recover and create a higher body for themselves.* It is the 
hopeless, the incurable, the badly made in the beginning, that 
Nietzsche has in view. Secondly, he does not mean, as some 
have understood him, particularly the working class, the poor 
pecuniarily. Nietzsche has as much honour for the worker 
with his hands, as much sense of his necessity in an organic 
humanity, of his indispensableness, as anyone—he even ques- 
tions if he need be poor as he now commonly is. He means 
the defectives, the incapables, the “ good-for-nothings ” every- 
where—men who hate a day’s work more than they do vice or 
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crime, and will live in idleness if they can; and these are not 
confined to the so-called lower classes in the community. 

And yet what do we modern peoples do, what have we 
been doing for centuries? Somehow we have acquired, 
Nietzsche thinks largely through Christian influence, the idea 
that men as such are beings of infinite worth, that all are 
equal before God, that we must love, cherish, protect, care 
for anyone who has the human form. And the idea of the 
individual’s importance and of equality, equal rights, has 
taken political form in democracy and is now taking a still 
more accentuated form in the socialistic and anarchistic move- 
ments. The single person has become so important, so absolute 
in our eyes, that he can’t be sacrificed ; the sickly, degenerate, 
misshapen specimens of the race are, forsooth, ends in them- 
selves along with the rest, and we must minister to them. 
And so here they are, apparently in accumulating numbers as 
time goes on, in view (and out of view) in all the great centres 
of population—so that a recent writer has calculated (let us 
hope that it is an overestimate) that while in England of 
“superior men ” there are about one to four thousand of the 
population, of idiots and known imbeciles (not counting those 
kept out of sight) there are one to four hundred.” The worst 
of it is that we can’t sacrifice these miserable individuals ; they 
think themselves that they can’t be sacrificed—they feel 
that they have as much right to life as others: we have 
stuffed them up in a sense of their importance—have played, 
as thoughtless altruism is apt to do, into their egoism. And 
the “good man ”—and this is the terrible thing to Nietzsche— 
is just the one who takes the side of these miscarriages of 
humanity ; goodness, as it is now commonly conceived, being 
pre-eminently shown in pitying, caring for, and tending them.* 

In other words, by following mistaken ideas we have cut 
athwart the law of selection, which is an inevitable part of the 
law of development.” We have ourselves acquired a sickly 
and unnatural sensibility (we can’t stand the sight of suffering, 
we weak creatures of to-day) ; we have stimulated the egoism 
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of the sickly and degenerate, and, by holding fast in life great 
numbers of misshapen beings, have given to existence itself 
a gloomy and questionable aspect." And for the result, 
Nietzsche holds, as I have said, Christianity chiefly responsible. 
By giving, as it does, an absolute value to the individual, it 
makes it impossible to sacrifice him. Genuine human love 
is hard, full of self-conquest, because it needs sacrifice; while 
this pseudo-humanity that is called Christianity just strives 
that no one be sacrificed.” 

Nietzsche is sometimes said to have been carried away by 
Darwin—his ideas have been called “ Darwinism gone mad.” 
This is superficial (Nietzsche’s attitude to Darwin was in 
reality a very mixed one),* indeed a bit childish, when one 
considers the réle which the idea of selection has played in the 
world. Emerson, in “The World-Soul,” says: 


* He serveth the servant, 

The brave he loves amain ; 

He kills the cripple and the sick, 
And straight begins again ; 

For gods delight in gods, 
And thrust the weak aside ; 

To him who scorns their charities 
Their arms fly open wide.” 


And this was before Darwin. Indeed, the idea of selection, 
of acceptance and unpitying rejection, of an immanent 
struggle for existence in the world, is as old as the Bible—as 
the prophet Isaiah, with his doctrine of the survival of a 
remnant. The question is, what is to be selected? Nature 
does not do so very ill herself, and, in Nietzsche’s estimation, 
is not to be set down as unmoral because she is without pity 
for the degenerate ;® and yet man with clear vision might do 
better than Nature, and avoid her enormous waste—he might 
substitute purposive selection for natural selection and intelli- 
gently aim at what she is blindly groping for, or at least 
making possible. The aim which Nietzsche suggests is that 
organic aim, culminating in something transcendent, which I 
have hinted at. It springs from a love that looks far away, 
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and conquers and transcends pity. ‘‘ Spare not thy neighbour. 
Man [present man] is something that must be surpassed.” ” 
Just how this selective process is to be carried out in 
detail Nietzsche does not tell us—there is no systematic or 
special treatment of the subject. He hints at the segregation 
of undesirable elements.” He tells the story of a saint who 
recommended a father to kill a misshapen, sickly child, and 
who, when reproached with cruelty, said, “ Is it not more cruel 
to allow it to live?” He urges a new and more sacred con- 
ception of marriage. Are you a man, Zarathustra says, who 
dare wish for himself a child? Are you a victorious one, a 
self-conqueror, master of your senses, lord of your virtues ? 
Not only onward shall you propagate yourself, but upward. 
Marriage: so call I the will of two to create one who is more 
than they who created him.” Those with only cattle-like 
dispositions in their bodies, it is elsewhere stated, should not 
have the right to marry.’ Stern and exacting as all this 
sounds, Nietzsche is not conscious of any real inhumanity. 
While he would not have the higher, stronger types leave 
their own tasks to tend the sickly, he has so little idea of 
wishing to put an end to them summarily that he wants them 
tended by the more spiritual and gifted members of their own 
class—defining thus the function of the ascetic priest.” He 
would make their lot as easy as possible. Ironical as it may 
sound—he does not mean it ironically—he would help them to 
pass away. When something has to fall, it may be a mercy 
to hasten its falling—such is his feeling." He puts it as a 
proposition of human love, his first proposition: the weakly and 
misshapen should pass away, and we should help them to this 
end. He also hints that they may come to choose their own 
passing away, dying then in perhaps greater dignity than they 
have ever lived, and almost winning the right to life again. 
Such, then, and so inspired are the limits which Nietzsche 
would set to pity. Pity of the prevailing, thoughtless kind 
he calls a crime against life, an extreme immorality—he does 
not mince his words in speaking of it.* Indeed, he goes 
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further, and in a lofty way would not pity his own disciples, 
“To the men that concern me, I wish suffering, solitude, 
illness, mistreatment, disgrace. . . . I have no pity for them, 
because I wish them the one thing that can prove to-day 
whether a man has value or not—that he hold his ground.”™ 
Yet the warnings Nietzsche utters in general against pity are 
not, he says, for all, but rather for him and his kind, 7.e. those 
who rise to his point of view; the implication being that 
otherwise to renounce pity might be mere callousness and 
brutality. And how far he is from condemning pity per se, 
is shown in what he says of “our pity,” “my pity.” It is a 
pity for the too common lot of the higher, rarer types of men, 
seeing how easily they go to pieces, what a waste there often 
is of their capacities.” It is a pity over the low averages of 
human life, over the process of making men smaller, that he 
thinks is going on under Christian and democratic influence, 
over the very pity of which we Christians are so proud, which 
does not see the place and necessity of suffering and sacrifice 
in the world—so pity, he says, against pity!"° Oh, for a 
glimpse now and then, he exclaims, of something perfect, 
wrought out to the end, happy, mighty, triumphant, in which 
there is still something to fear—of a man who justifies man, 
a complementary and redeeming instance, in view of whom 
we dare hold our faith in man! But what he sees has a 
wearying effect upon him. We modern creatures, indeed, 
want nothing to fear, we want great men only as they serve 
us, as they make themselves one with us—no, they must not 
harm us or the least thing that lives! And yet for Nietzsche 
to lose the fear of man, is also to lose the love of him, reverence 
for him, hope in him, yes, the wish for him—it is the way to 
satiety with the wmana commedia, to nihilism.™ 

1 Will to Power, § 771 (in citing this work hereafter I shall simply use the 
initials W. to P.), also Werke, xm. 213, § 500. The English edition of 
Nietzsche’s works contains, aside from Will to Power and Ecce Homo, only a 


small part of the eight volumes of Nachlass in the German edition—the Jast 
eight volumes of the Werke (8vo ed.). 


2 W. to P., & 785, 964, Werke, xu. 104-105, § 209, xim. 178, § 406; 
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of. what is said in “ Schopenhauer as Educator” (beginning of § 6) of the 
way in which young men may compensate for their felt jmperfection., 

8 Thus Spake Zarathustra, 1., xv. (in citing hereafter I shatl simply say 

ar. pac, or ae 
. ) Perhaps the inherent contradictions in altruism; talsen as 4 prineiple, were 
never better brought to light than in Joyful Science, § 2i,":° |.: ; 

5 Cf. W. to P., § 269. 6 Zar., 11., v. 3. 7 Dann of Day, § 516. 

8 Human, All-Too-Human, § 95. 9 Damn etc., §;552. 

10 Zar,, U1., xi, 2. 1 Ecce Homo, u. § 8. 

12 Beyond Good and Evil, § 221 (hereafter I shall say Beyond G. and E.). 
Goethe might be cited as an instance of the legitimate egoism of a great man, 
that leads him to concentrate himself on his work and refuse the importunities 
of strangers. Pastor F. Rittelmeyer says happily in this connection, “That 
Goethe could have committed no greater crime against humanity than to have 
sacrificed himself to such importunate people, and in this way failed to produce 
his immortal works, is not thought of” (Friedrich Nietzsche und die Religion, 93). 

18 Twilight of the Idols, ix. § 35. 14 Dann etc., § 345. 

15 Werke, xiv. 63-64, § 123. 16 Beyond G. and E., § 212. 

17 Letter to Lou Salomé, quoted by D. Halevy, Vie de Friedrich Nietzsche, 
95; cf. the reference to “cats and wolves,” Zar., 1., xxii, 2, 

18 Werke, x1v. 216, § 245. 19 Zar., I. V. 

20 Twilight etc., ix. § 33. 

21 Zar., 1., xxii, The self-love of the sickly and diseased (Siichtigen) 
“stinkt” (Zar., m1., xi, 2). 22 Werke, x1. 104, § 208. 

% The Case of Wagner,§ 2. There is the same implication in Yahweh’s 
calling himself a “ jealous God.” 


% Joyful Science, § 14. 2% Cf. Werke, xi. 177, § 406; W. to P., § 874. 

% Werke, xu. 253, § 228. 27 Dawn etc., § 145. 

% Zar., Prologue, § 2. 29 Ibid., 111., x, 2. 

80 Dionysus Dithyrambs, “ Of the Poverty of the Richest.” 

31 W. to P., § 925. 82 Zar., u1., xii. 4; Werke, xiv. 303, § 120. 

88 Zar., 1., xix. 34 Tbid. 85 Werke, xiv. 95, § 197. 

6 Ibid., 94, § 196; ef. Beyond G. and E., § 220; Twilight etc., ix. § 44; 
W. to P., § 372, 930. 87 Zar., I., Vv. 

88 Dionysus Dithyrambs, “Glory and Eternity.” 89 Zar., U., V. 

49 Ibid., Prologue, § 4. 41 Twilight etc., ix. § 38. 

#2 Zar., u1., xii. 6. 43 [bid., 1., xvi. 

44 Werke, xiv. 262, § 4. 45 Werke, xu. 121, § 237. 


© Dawn etc., § 146; Twilight etc., ix. § 36; cf. Zar., 1., xxi. 

47 So President J. G. Hibben of Princetown University in a sermon, as 
reported in Spring field Republican, January, 1913. 

48 Art. “ Nietzsche.” 

49 By Professor J. M. Warbeke, Harvard Theological Review, July 1909, 
p. 368. Cf. Richard Beyer, Nietzsche’s Versuch einer Umwerthung aller Werthe, 
21, and even H. Scheffauer, art. “Nietzsche the Man,” Quarterly Review, 
July, 1913, p. 170. 

50 Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology, etc., 536-537. 

51 Beyond G. and E., § 284, cf. § 290. 52 E.g. in W. to P., § 269. 
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58 See Nietzsché’s own moving description of the saint in the early tribute 
to Schopenhauer (Schipenhauer as Educator, § 5). 

&: Cf. Preface, 8§ 5) 6, to The Genealogy of Morals (hereafter I shall simply 
say Gen.); Beyond G. and E., § 222, 293; Dawn etc., § 138; The Antichristian, 
§7; W.toP.,§ 82; slao4ae comments of Professor Georg Simmel, Schopenhauer 
und Nietzsske, 213-4, and of Professor Hans Vaihinger, Nietzsche als Philosoph 
(3rd ed.), 88. +° * 5 Cf. Dawn etc., § 182; Beyond G. and E., § 202. 

56 T have seen the remark, but cannot now place it, and so must rest here 
on the authority of Carl Lory, Nietzsche als Geschichtsphilosoph, 22. 

57 Briefe, vol. i. p. 379 (letter to von Gersdorff, 26th May, 1876). 

58 Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsches, von Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, vol. ii, 
p. 682. 59 Dawn etc., § 401. 

60 Joyful Science, § 251. In “The Use and Harm of History for Life” 
honour is given to those who have come “to pity and to help,” as well as to 
other types who pass through life in pride and strength, or in profound medita. 
tion. Soft, benevolent, pitiful feelings “are mentioned in Gen. iii., § 9, as 
among the “good things” that were once counted bad (schlimme) things. 
For a certain class, indeed, e.g. the Hindus who find the aim of all intellectual 
activity in coming to know human misery, pity is relatively a life-preservative 
power, since it takes one away from oneself, banishes fear and numbness 
(Erstarrung) and incites to words and actions (Dawn etc., § 136). 


61 W, to P. 62 Zar., 1., Vi. 
68 Werke, xu. 297, § 344. 6 Beyond G. and E., § 62. 
65 Ibid., § 271. 66 Werke, xiv. 412, § 291. & W. to P., § 63, 


68 Zhe Antichristian, § 26. Mr A. W. Benn, ordinarily discriminating, 
misinterprets Nietzsche at this point (International Journal of Ethics, October, 
1908, pp. 16-17). * Sar. 70 Werke, x1. 230, § 179. 

71 Cf. Professor H, Héftding’s remarks, Moderne Philosophen, 149-150, also 
Professor Wallace’s, op. cit., 237 ; and see W. to P., § 44, 368. 

72 Dawn etc., § 144. 73 Zar., 1v., Vii. 

74 Dawn etc.,§ 134. By way of contrast, the superior man is said to help 
the unfortunate, not, or scarcely, from pity, but out of his overflowing strength 
(Beyond G, and E., § 260). 

75 The Nation (New York), 12th December, 1912. 

76 Nietzsche recognises that this is its normal character. ‘With alms 
one maintains the situation that makes the motive to alms. One gives then 
not from pity, for this would not wish to continue the situation” (Werke, xi. 221, 
§ 172— italics mine). As to beggars, he would have them done away with; 
one is annoyed in giving to them, and annoyed in not giving (Zar., u., iii; 
Dannetc.,§185). Dewey and Tufts are mistaken when they say that Nietzsche 
overlooks the reaction of sympathy to abolish the source of suffering (Ethics, 


p. 370 n.). 7” Werke, xiv. 261, § 3. 78 Dawn etc., § 143, 
79 Zar., U., iii. 80 Werke, xi. 212, § 493. 
81-88 W. to P., § 928; Werke, x1. 270, § 276. 
84 W. to P., § 52; Ecce Homo, u1., iv. 2. 8 Zar, 1, iii. 


8 Cf. W. to P., § 764. 
87 Mrs John Martin, Is Mankind Advancing ? p. 48 n. 
88 Ecce Homo, tv. § 8; cf. Werke, xiv. 66-7, § 182; 119, § 252. 
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89 The Antichristian, § 7. 9 W, to P.,§ 52; Beyond G, and E., § 202. 

% The Antichristian, § 7; cf. Emerson’s view (Representative Men, ch. i.): 
«Enormous populations, if they be beggars, are disgusting, like hills of ants, 
or of fleas—the more, the worse,” 

2 W, to P.,§ 246. Emerson, however, says: “The more of these drones 
perish, the better for the hive” (The Conduct of Life, “‘ Fate”’). 

% Dr Grace N. Dolson quotes a statement of this sort (The Philosophy of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, 100). The Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “Ethics,” calls 
Nietzsche “the most orthodox exponent of Darwinian ideas in their application 
to ethics.” 

% Cf,eg., W. to P.,§§ 70, 647-652, 684, 685; Twilight etc., ix.§ 14. One 
who wishes a discriminating treatment of the subject cannot do better than 
read pp. 219-238 of the late Professor Raoul Richter’s Friedrich Nietzsche, Sein 
Leben und Sein Werk (2nd ed., 1909)—perhaps the best book for the student of 
Nietzsche that can be found. Professor Georg Simmel in “ Fr. Nietzsche, eine 
moralphilosophische Silhouette” (Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, 1906), and Pro- 
fessor Oskar Ewald in Nietzsche’s Lehre in ihren Grundbegriffen, deny specifically 
Darwinian elements in the theory of the superman, though Simmel’s view 
appears to be somewhat modified in his Schopenhauer und Nietzsche (1907— 


see p. 5). 
% W. to P., § 52. % Werke, x11. 123=4, § 243; 191, § 408, 
% Zar., u1., xii, 4, cf. Prologue, 3, also 1., x., and Werke, x1v, 72, § 140. 
% Dann etc., § 17; Gen., m1. § 26. 9 Joyful Science, § 73. 
100 Zar., 1., XX. 101 Werke, xiv. 62,§119. 1 Gen., m1. §§ 14, 15. 
108 Zar., u1., xii. 20, 1° The Antichristian,§2. % See footnote 46. 
106 W. to P., § 246; of. § 54. 17 Jbid., § 910. 


108 Zar., 1v., vii. The loftier elevation to which pity does not belong is 
portrayed in these lines: 
‘* Destined, O star, for radiant path, 
No claim on thee the darkness hath ! 
Roll on in bliss through this, our age ! 
Its trouble ne’er shall thee engage ! 
In furthest worlds thy beams shall glow : 
Pity, as sin, thou must not know! 
Be pure: that duty’s all you owe.” 
[Thomas Common’s translation. The lines, entitled “Sternen-Moral,” belong 
to “Scherz, List und Rache,” appearing in Werke, v. (8vo ed.), vi. (pocket ed.), 
A similar sentiment is expressed in Beyond G. and E., §§ 271, 284; W. to P., 
§ 985. 
“I Beyond G. and E., § 269; W. to P., § 367. 
10 Beyond G, and E., § 225. 
111 Gen, 1. § 12, ef. Werke, xiv. 66-7, § 132; Joyful Science, §§ 379, 382. 


WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


Suver Lake, New Hampsuire. 











MODERN UTOPIANS IN CONFLICT. 


J. W. MARRIOTT. 


WE may frankly assume that all sane people, and incidentally 
most mad ones as well, are eager to bring about a perfect state 
—a New London or New Jerusalem. We may also take for 
granted that this ideal connotes a city of cleanliness, health, 
beauty, honesty, and high human achievement; a society of 
noble-spirited citizens, actuated by the purest motives, and 
living the finest sort of life, whether domestic, social, political, 
commercial, ethical, intellectual, or religious. Accepting this 
visionary city as the goal of every reformer, let us examine 
some of the methods advocated for its attainment. 

The disciples of Ruskin, for instance, would begin by the 
wholesale use of dynamite." The monotonous lines of sordid 
streets, the prodigious factories and warehouses, in short, every 
type of exasperating or depressing ugliness, would be blown 
into nonentity; but the Gothic churches, art galleries, and 
museums would be preserved. On the other hand, the 
Futurists would certainly begin by destroying these churches, 
art galleries, and museums in order to liberate humanity from 
the tyranny of tradition. Again, Mr Hilaire Belloc might 
commence by dismissing Parliament, possibly utilising the 
building (as Morris suggested) as a riverside storage for 
manure; but Mr Robert Blatchford might prefer to abolish 
the religion symbolised by the neighbouring Abbey. Mr 
Stephen Reynolds would perhaps lead a mob of workers 


1 At least Mr W. H. Mallock infers as much in his New Republic. 
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against the Education Offices; Dr Clifford, aided and abetted 
by the Rev. Joseph Hocking, might lead another and more 
iconoclastic mob against Westminster Cathedral; Mr Edward 
Carpenter, in his hatred of usury, might besiege the principal 
banks, although Mr Norman Angell would probably rush to 
the rescue, because the banking systems have knit the world 
into organic unity; and after effecting their relief, he would 
attack the Nietzscheans with a cannonade of facts outside the 
War Office. Then there would be processions of teetotallers, 
eugenists, philosophical anarchists, as well as innumerable 
sects representing special theological tenets or political 
panaceas. 

Obviously the road to El Dorado is not yet finally ascer- 
tained, and the simple inquirer is bewildered by the chaos and 
cacophony of so many contradictory instructions. There is 
all the clamour and dissonance of Babel, but Heaven is as 
remote as of yore. We may be pardoned, therefore, a rough 
attempt to analyse the main systems of recent Utopians, and 
to make a provisional summary which may serve as a working 
hypothesis. 

It will be seen that the multitudinous prescriptions for the 
realisation of the ideal state may be grouped into four classes, 
viz. the artistic, the scientific, the political, and the religious. 
The distinctions are by no means absolute: the artist may 
work by the inspiration of religious faith, or the scientist 
through the authority of legislation. Nevertheless, most of 
our modern teachers approximate broadly to one of the four 
convenient types we have indicated. 

William Morris has minutely described his vision of a 
perfect city, and one instantly perceives that his dominant 
theme is artistic beauty. He exults in the wide streets, 
spacious squares, magnificent architecture, and an all-pervad- 
ing spirit of loveliness. He annihilates every form of ugliness, 
and with it vanish poverty, crime, disease, and everything that 
is repellent to the esthetic instinct. In his ideal city everyone 
works for pleasure, financial rewards being neither practised 
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nor understood. The labour of the community produces 
sufficient for all its needs, with a bountiful surplus for luxuries, 
The condition of affairs wherein one individual seizes enough 
for a thousand comfortable homes, while the remainder toil 
agonisingly for the barest sustenance, is self-condemned ; and 
for this reason, that it produces a crop of ugliness of which the 
squalid streets, jerry-built houses, and the rest of the dismal 
appurtenances of poverty are but the outward and execrable 
manifestations. In the name of beauty our modern civilisa- 
tion must be convicted, and by the spell of beauty it must 
ultimately be saved. To Morris the vision of a glorified 
London was sufficient motive-power to work this change; 
and in News from Nowhere we have a picture not only of 
a new city but of a reformed humanity, whose principles are 
miraculously loftier than those of our own times. Morris's 
ideal remains a dream—an alluring mirage—having little 
relationship with the twentieth century. London has seen 
the glory, but is not transformed into the same image. 

The city of serene beauty and static perfection which is 
depicted by Morris is inevitably recalled by a consideration 
of Mr Blatchford’s Sorcery Shop. The reformed Manchester 
of this vision is essentially an artist’s city :— 

“It was an orchard plain, a plain of flowering trees, in the 
midst of which was built a city. The roofs and towers and 
gables of the town stood up like red and white islands out of 
a broad sea of blossom. . . . Below ran the chuckling river; 
above them spread the glistening azure sky ; behind them the 
thrush sang rapturously in the leafy wood. ‘The dew-washed 
air was sweet with the perfume of blossom and flower, and 
suffused by the sun with a rosy glow.” 

So begins the dream, and one is bound to admit that the 
appeal is primarily to the sense of beauty throughout. But 
while Morris left his idyll as a heavenly vision to mock us 
like the unattainable, Mr Blatchford passionately asserts that 
his ideal city is literally and entirely practicable. Like Ruskin, 
he has been compelled to abandon his worship of the beautiful 
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in order to instruct, denounce, and reform. By adopting the 
proposals of socialism—the nationalisation of trade and property, 
the prevention of the private enterpriser from exploiting the 
labour of his fellows, from monopolising the common gifts 
of nature, or from intercepting the means of livelihood from 
the workers, in short, by giving every man free access to the 
necessities of life in exchange for a reasonable contribution 
of toil—we shall be able to create that desirable state where 
comfort, luxury, and beauty are the heritage of all the sons 
of men. This, Mr Blatchford proclaims, is the direct road 
to the Utopia to which we all aspire. Let it be noted that 
the artist has been driven to pamphleteering, to vehement 
propagandism, and to practical politics. 

Recently, too, a famous artist—Mr Henry Holiday—wrote 
a scathing indictment of our civilised life, and he did it in 
the name of his art. It must always be so. The man with 
the vision splendid is brought into antagonism with our com- 
mercial system and impelled to seek a remedy. Mr Holiday 
blames the present-day principle of “ buying cheap and selling 
dear,” and living on the difference. ‘“ All crafts have been 
turned into trades,” he says. ‘ Mostly dishonest trades. Beauty 
has been stifled, and vulgar finery and tawdry gimcracks are 
the only substitutes left. We have dedicated our whole 
industrial system to the service of Mammon, and Beauty, 
spiritual, material, and social, is trampled under his feet.” 

And thus the artist must perforce leave his dream in order 
to accomplish the ideal by the instruments of politics, science, 
or religion. The attraction of beauty is not sufficiently 
powerful to counteract the prevailing gravitations and to draw 
all men unto itself. This was one of Shelley’s illusions; and 
it was one of the facts that helped to break the faith of Ruskin. 
Unfortunately, people are not acutely conscious of the ugli- 
ness which surrounds them, for the recognition of ugliness 
implies an artist’s instinct and imagination, The multitudes 
regard beauty and ugliness with indifferent eyes, and it is easy 
for the artist to rail and chide them for their blindness; but 
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in the present state of affairs this rudimentary faculty jg 
almost a mercy to be prayed for—a sort of spiritual anesthetic, 
The impassioned but impotent artist can hardly utter anything 
more terrible than that. 

The scientific Utopia is a very different ideal from that of it is « 
the artist. Mr H. G. Wells, for instance, sees that the whole indivi 
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sin of modern life is its muddle, and science is the only way work 
of salvation. Mr Bernard Shaw denounces the social and waste 
commercial conditions of our age in the name of common while 
sense, which is another way of saying the same thing. As detrit 
a typical example of the muddle against which the scientist half : 
directs his attack, we need only look at the nearest society, a sin 
We find a mixture of all sorts and conditions of people— seque 
drunken, imbecile, diseased, criminal, deformed, as well as we g 
decent citizens—all intermingling promiscuously to produce lack 
the next generation. It is a kind of hotch-potch, or human tion 
hell-broth (with its everlasting refrain of bubble, toil, and recor 
trouble), in which the worst ingredients are least likely to be mere 
missing. Now to a biologist, or even to a breeder of animals, orden 
such a process is stark madness. Hence Mr Shaw suggests i 
a wholesome use of the lethal chamber, and the extermination meal 
of the unfit. This deliberate selection and rejection will the 
ensure a healthy race, and its temporary cruelty will prevent an €: 
incalculable suffering in future years. Mr Wells similarly and 
remarks in his Anticipations that the fact of a man’s insanity The 
should be the surest reason for his extinction, whereas to-day wide 
it is the safest plea for reprieving an admitted murderer. In even 


his Modern Utopia, however, Mr Wells describes another light 
method of eliminating the morally vicious and physically Whe 


defective. He would have all hopeless drunkards, for ex- help 
ample, exiled to an island where they live out the remainder Uto; 
of their days. They would be permitted a largefmeasure of and 
liberty and a generous share of pleasure; but the,{State is disci 
inexorable about one thing, that these corrupt specimens of nov 
humanity shall not reproduce their kind. In this way the runs 


worst elements can be weeded out from society. Such an 
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argument is incontrovertible enough, and by these com- 
paratively simple methods the general level of society would 




































hing be gradually raised. 

Again, in matters of trade, industry, and professional life 
at of it is evident that we are living in a state of anarchy. Each 
hole individual strives for himself against the rest. The world’s 
way work is disorderly, with frequent overlapping and culpable 
and waste. Numbers of capable men are looking for employment 
mon while others are doing two men’s shares for half pay, to the 
As detriment of work and worker alike. It is irrational that 
atist half a dozen milkmen should compete in a little road which 
ety, a single postman can serve quite unimpeachably. Con- 
le— sequently, in the Fabian Essays or New Worlds for Old, 
| as we get the scientists’ denunciation of our industrial system (or 
luce lack of it) and a demand for nationalisation or municipalisa- 
nan tion of the chief resources of existence. This revolution is 
and recommended, not in the name of sentiment or justice 
) be merely, but in the cause of common sanity and the scientific 
als, order. 
ests Mr Wells perceives that the triumph of science is by no 
ion means an unerring road to a definite Utopia. In The War in 
will the Air, he sees civilisation improving and specialising to such 
ent an extraordinary pitch that the whole machinery smashes up 
rly and society returns to a state of medieval tranquillity. In 
ity The Time Machine, we are brought face to face with the 
lay widening chasm between ruling and labouring classes, till 
In eventually the latter are subterranean creatures afraid of the 
her light, while the aristocracy becomes mindless and effete. In 
lly When the Sleeper Wakes, we find the millions practically 
oX- helpless in the hands of a small autocracy. In 4 Modern 
ler Utopia, there is a ruling caste of Samurai, a kind of moral 
of and intellectual priesthood which governs the State with rigid 
is discipline and scientific precision. And in some of his later 
of novels, Mr Wells develops this notion of a superior class which 
he runs the nation on rational lines. 
an Lastly, The World Set Free deserves very serious con- 

Vor. XIII.—No. 1. 9 
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sideration. It is not a fantasy or speculative romance so much 
as a study of the great revolutionary forces at work in our 
midst. Science is moving slowly but irresistibly, and jg 
altering everything it touches. Hitherto its energy has been 
accumulating, but at any given moment it may be transformed 
into something seismic and volcanic. The high potential may 
become suddenly dynamic. Already science has progressed 
so far that our legal and political organisations seem anachron- 
isms, and may be swept entirely away in one vast catastrophic 
upheaval. The great war predicted is not unavoidable, but a 
change as profound and as far-reaching is bound to come: and 
in an age of scientific thought the whole country must be 
remodelled on sane and logical principles. William Morris 
described how his miraculous communism came into being by 
a fortunate accident ; but there is nothing fortuitous about the 
changes to be wrought by science. A world-kingdom is sooner 
or later inevitable, and many of our cherished institutions and 
legal superstitions will be relegated to the limbo along with 
witchcraft and the worship of pagan gods. 

There are two or three points about the scientific Utopia 
which need discussion. (1) What is the ultimate ambition 
of the scientist? Granting that the experiments in social 
engineering are successful, that the state-machine runs smoothly, 
without hitch or flaw, what is the ulterior motive for which it 
works? The motors go faster; the aeroplanes become safer 
and swifter; the streets themselves may be transformed into 
moving bands propelled by some almighty dynamo; there is 
speed, and more speed . . . but where does it tend? Will 
the perfected mechanism minister to the life of all or to the 
luxury of the dominant minority? Will man emerge into a 
higher creature or degenerate into a race of lotus-eaters? 
When humanity has been emancipated from the bondage of 
incessant labour, what will it do? Will it spend its leisure in 
reading Wordsworth, as Mill suggested? May it not lose 
something at once terrible and sublime when the hard battle 
for existence is over? And in what respect is the new city, 
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roaring like the loom of Time, superior to the tranquil dream 
of the artist ? 

We grow aware of our bodily organs when there is some- 
thing wrong; but a man in perfect health forgets his body in 
the quest of bigger themes. The same thing must apply 
collectively. The heart of man will hunger for something 
outside and beyond the perpetual perfection of terrestrial 
affairs. 

(2) Is the rationality of things their only raison Wétre? 
We are not only rational but mystical beings, and human 
nature is made up of paradoxes that bewilder the intellect 
where they most satisfy the heart. Mr Wells would slay 
dogs, for instance, and as a bacteriologist he laughs at his 
sentimental comrade lamenting over “ Poor old doggie!” Mr 
Shaw would abolish tobacco, alcohol, and flesh-eating. But 
these irrational customs are not to be dismissed so cheaply. 
Smoking may be utterly unreasonable and yet entirely lovable 
—like Tony Weller. It was a question of tobacco which led 
to the Milanese “ Peterloo.” Human prejudice is in the woof 
of our nature and cannot be eradicated without destroying 
humanity itself. One cannot regard men as pawns or puppets; 
one cannot treat an individual as a chemical to be formularised 
or a contrivance to be worked. Society is not merely a design; 
there is another dimension of which logic is oblivious. We 
might call it divine frivolity. It is the element in a man 
which drives a specialist to distraction. If he falls on it he is 
broken ; if it fall on him he is ground to powder. 

Mechanical faultlessness is a trifle irritating, like the virtues 
of Marcus Aurelius. The scientific state is so mathematically 
perfect that one longs to smash it. Shakespeare sometimes 
created characters of such Titanic power that they broke up 
his plot, and the literalist criticises the fragments with pathetic 
solemnity. Perchance there is something in humanity which 
will prove too great for the punctilious precision of a logically 
planned existence. Possibly this is the meaning of the havoc 
of our present civilisation. The scientific Utopian must make 
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room enough for a big but illogical creature. Otherwise its 
doom is certain. 

(3) There is a vague apprehension in our minds lest the 
scientists should demand too much, attempting experiments 
that outrage the human instinct. One suspects Eugenics of 
daring “more than will become a man.” We realise that the 
slaughter of the unfit is “reasonable,” just as the destruction 
of the superannuated is “defensible.” Perhaps the scientist 
would sterilise a section of the community till it resembles an 
ant-commonwealth. Perhaps he will offer us an improved 
stomach of German silver—a vast advance on nature’s work, 
which is frequently out of order. He may request us to fall 
in love in the interest of biology or to marry for the sake of 
obliging his personally supervised scheme of evolution. In 
short, all the incidents of life may be made utterly rational, 
and yet miss the greatest thing which evades definition. We 
are never so happy as when opposing the regulations of 
common sense. We shall be sentimental in spite of Shaw 
and dogmatic in spite of Wells. Young lovers will kiss with 
ecstasy in spite of volumes of bacteriology. The sexes will 
marry without a passing thought to the theories of sociology. 
Science can be an invaluable auxiliary, but one feels at times 
that the Utopians would make her a tyrant. For science was 
made for man, not man for science. 

We do not accuse Mr Wells of ambiguity or false doctrine. 
He has shown that the triumph of science may have different 
issues. He has allowed for human variability and individual 
development. He has answered the Eugenist problem neatly. 
If the doctors claim to superintend the procreation of a lustier 
race, that race will prove its excellence by smashing the 
doctors’ prerogative. Moreover, Mr Wells has never treated 
his schemes as final. His Utopia is kinetic, not static, and 
mankind will continually move forwards. Other Utopians 
have conceived their ideal states as finished products in which 
Time brings no further change. But Mr Wells has sufficient 
faith in the future races to abstain from advising them. He 
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does deliberately and joyfully what others do unwittingly in 
leaving posterity to determine its own destiny. 

We have seen that both artist and scientist are brought 
into contact with the present system in all its phases. They 
expostulate and fulminate, but the system remains in its 
primordial ugliness and muddle. Thus art is to be revered 
as “a glorious but ineffectual angel,” and science is still “a 
yoice crying in the wilderness.” Both dreamers must quit 
their own realms and seize the weapons of practical politics. 

The political methods of attaining Utopia can be briefly 
considered. Legislation acts by compulsion, and thereby 
tends to remedy general conditions. It is a process of 
amelioration by rough expedients, consisting principally of 
restrictions and coercions. A small percentage of our legis- 
lation deals with the question of elevating the national life, 
although admittedly during recent years the statesman has 
become more and more social and surprisingly domestic. 
There are idealists in all parties, who, if they held the reins 
of power, would introduce measures for the betterment of all 
people. Unfortunately, we can see only too conspicuously 
that the prominent vices of civilisation characterise its legis- 
lative assembly. The scientific Utopian in Parliament would 
commence drastic operations, but at present his success is 
unimaginable. One is reminded of Cadmus sowing the 
dragon’s teeth and beholding a harvest of armed warriors 
springing from the soil. They promptly set to work, slaying 
one another with vehemence, and it was with difficulty that 
the hero arrested the conflict and with the remnant began to 
build a city. Such things are a parable of political life. 

It is a truism that legislation cannot make good citizens. 
It deals with conduct but not with motives. It thunders 
forth its fiats of “Thou shalt not,” but does not reach the 
depths of the heart whence come most of the tragedies of life. 
It never penetrates to the root of wrong. There is an ancient 
hunger in the soul which politics can never satisfy. But until 
that need has been appeased the scientific machinery will only 
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glide in barren perfection, and the artistic dreams serve but to 
mock the bitter heart. 

This is precisely the starting-point of the religious Utopian, 
The soul-craving must first be satisfied. The prodigal wil] 
cease to hunger for the sty of Epicurus when he knows that 
the feast is spread in his father’s home. The unnatural 
exile of a spiritual being must be ended and the true destiny 
understood. Much that is twisted and awry in our human 
nature can be set right, and with the reform of the individual 
comes the uplifting of social conditions. All religious teachers 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the ranting revivalist 
agree on this, at any rate, that a city can be made perfect by 
the conversion of its inhabitants. Environment influences 
personal character enormously, but persons are the first cause 
of all environments. A slum landlord is a causa causarum; 
wherefore we must first change the man. 

In many respects the methods of the religious Utopian are 
the direct antithesis of the others we have mentioned. It so 
happens that Mr G. K. Chesterton is almost the only modern 
writer of any consequence who has described a religious Utopia. 
We are aware that the scientific mind persists in regarding 
him as an incorrigible jester, and for this reason his books 
have never received the consideration they require. A logician 
is amused or irritated by such a book as The Ball and the 
Cross, for here two men go through a series of wild adventures, 
fighting one another at every opportunity, and travelling a 
most ludicrous journey which ends in an asylum. But the 
essential thing is here which was lacking in the scientific states 
—the flaming faith which is a personal possession, and the 
perpetual defence and defiance in order to save it. There is 
some stupendous thing worth dying for. The faultless Utopia 
ignores this elemental need; it is rational but joyless: it 
misses the sublime madness and giant laughter of life. But 
Mr Chesterton’s ideal London is neither scientific, artistic, 
nor political. It is not reasonable, hygienic, esthetic, or 
peaceable. Jt is epic. It is the gallant defence of a dirty 
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little back street against the whole universe ; but it changes 
life into an Iliad, a Crusade, a tremendous spiritual adventure. 

Mr Chesterton has proclaimed these doctrines consistently 
in all his works. We find in Orthodoxy, for example, a remark 
that in order to improve a place we must love it and hate 
it simultaneously. A pessimist may hate Pimlico, but Pimlico 
continues unaltered. But if the pessimist had a devouring 
affection for Pimlico, he would feel it was worth changing, 
and the place would become glorious as Florence. Similarly, 
we must regard the world as an ogre’s castle to be stormed, 
and a home to return to at nightfall. 

In our recent discussions of environment we have generally 
overlooked an old religious dogma of great importance, viz. 
the fact of a man’s independence of his material circumstances. 
The saints spoke of the world in terms of vituperation and 
contempt: it was a monster to be slain without mercy. Thus 
daily existence became an heroic combat with remorseless foes, 
and goodness an everlasting chivalry. A man’s surroundings 
may be dingy and loathsome ; but he may be rioting in spiritual 
joy. On the other hand, a man may be surrounded by every 
comfort and luxury but bereft of everything that makes life 
really great. The religious Utopian dreads the perfection 
of a beautiful state as he dreads the Sirens’ song or Circe’s 
banquets. Any fool can get on in the universe, but the 
thrilling joy is “to get the universe on.” Hence The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill describes a battlefield rather than 
a city of pleasure. 

The Man Who Was Thursday is a fantastic allegory 
illustrating the great truth that Order is not an inevitable 
succession of events but a series of exciting victories. Peace 
isnot dulness but a perilous balance, and everyday life is an 
unbroken chain of hairbreadth adventures. The same idea 
runs through Manalive, for the hero of that little burlesque 
is constantly trying to realise afresh the significance of familiar 
things. Mr Chesterton incessantly proclaims his mystic 
doctrine of the preciousness of common things. The world 
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fills him with an exultation which is almost an agony: and in 
his Utopia a man would fight for his commonplace little home 
with the passion of a martyr. From that moment nothing 
on earth can be commonplace. Courage and faith transfigure 
and sanctify everything. Surely this is life in its highest 
reaches of splendour. 

The Flying Inn is generally dismissed as an attack on 
teetotalism; but it is more than that. It is more than an 
attack on modern habits of thought. Its theme is liberty, 
the liberty of ordinary men fighting against the thraldom of 
Lilliputian restrictions. It represents the plain man eluding 
the hosts of theorists and specialists who want to manage his 
life for him. One is reminded of Mr Belloc’s remonstrance 
in The Servile State. We have already referred to this 
grave danger of despotism in a scientific Utopia. Mr Wells 
has escaped the difficulty as usual. His fine allegory The 
Country of the Blind depicts the man of genius almost van- 
quished by popular convention and domesticity. Marriage is 
the same notion worked out in daily life. But other scientific 
writers, particularly some of the Fabians, seem to forget that 
the Magna Charta has not yet been repealed. 

The Napoleon of Notting Hill is a most unreasonable 
book. That is its peculiar fascination. It is a repudiation of 
our mathematical views of men. In spite of the laws of 
dynamics the small army defeats the larger. In spite of Karl 
Marx’s theorem the hero fights to the death for an idea. In 
defiance of logic Notting Hill triumphs, as Athens and 
Nazareth triumphed, in the hour of her destruction. An 
ideal city must be more than beautiful, orderly, and _pros- 
perous ; it must contain that blazing element which is at once 
peril and life. Sweet reasonableness may satisfy a Matthew 
Arnold or a Swinburne, for they had lost this faith; but 
while the sad-faced vegetarian is discussing the rights of the 
fatted calf, the sons of gods are sitting down to a divine 
festival. For them the joy of life is neither sweet nor 
reasonable: it is tumultuous, riotous, and full of mirth. It 
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ig an echo of that primeval revelry when “the stars of morning 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

When Art has given us everything beautiful, and Science 
has established the life of the city with astronomical complete- 
ness, and Politics has checked the criminal and given a chance 
to all, even then the hearts of men will long for that epic 
dream expressed in Notting Hill: 


‘“‘ Likelier across these flats afar, 
These sulky levels, smooth and free, 
The drums shall crash a waltz of war 
And Death shall dance with Liberty : 
Likelier the barricades shall blare 
Slaughter below and smoke above, 
And death and hate and hell declare 
That men have found a thing to love.” 


J. W. MARRIOTT. 


MANCHESTER, 









RELIGIOUS BELIEF AS AFFECTING THE 
GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Px.D. 


Moke than one writer on social problems has pointed out, of 
recent years, that the connection between religious belief and 
the movement of population is much more intimate than the 
sociologists of a few decades ago would have been willing to 
admit. But owing partly to the influence of economic theories 
(which have tended to blind sociologists to all but one aspect 
of the population question), and partly to the difficulty of 
obtaining the needful figures, the exact nature of this con- 
nection has been greatly obscured. During the last few years, 
however, many new facts have come to light; and it is 
important that some of the more interesting of these should 
be collected together. The following article is an attempt, 
if nothing more than an attempt, to present in a connected 
form a few of the facts and figures bearing upon the movement 
of population, with especial reference to the manner in which 
this movement is affecting the position and prospects of present- 
day Protestantism. 

Let us*begin by considering some of the more important 
centres of the civilisation of to-day. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The population question in this country has hitherto been 


studied almost exclusively from the economic standpoint, with 
188 
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the result that it is not easy to obtain reliable statistics of 
the kind in which we are interested. A certain amount of 
important information is, however, in existence. In the 
Fabian Tract No. 181 (by Mr Sidney Webb) some light is 
thrown upon the influence of religious belief in relation to the 
decline of the birth-rate. In the first place, it is made clear 
that this decline is by no means due—as is often assumed—-to 
the fact that we are becoming a town-dwelling race, for the 
fallin many country districts has been much greater than in 
some of the largest cities (for example, the birth-rate in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Glasgow, and in some of the 
most crowded parts of London, diminished to a comparatively 
slight extent only between 1881 and 1901, while in Cornwall 
it fell by no less than 29 per cent., and from 20 to 30 per cent. 
in Rutland, Sussex, Devon, and Westmoreland). It does not 
appear, further, that we can look to the growth of luxury for 
an adequate explanation: for the decline has been quite as 
marked in many poor districts as in well-to-do centres. In 
London, for example, there are nineteen boroughs which show 
closely similar birth-rates, but in which the standard of living 
varies very widely indeed. Considerations of this kind make 
us realise the complications with which the problem is beset. 
But in the midst of all these complications certain significant 
facts stand out. 

Mr Sidney Webb draws our attention to the very striking 
circumstance that while the decline which we are considering 
was in rapid progress in England, the Irish birth-rate actually 
rose by 3 per cent., and the Dublin rate by no less than 9 per 
cent. (taking the same years, 1881-1901)! Moreover, he points 
out that those English towns which have shown the smallest 
decrease in birth-rate are, in general, those in which either Jews 
or Roman Catholics, or both, are most numerous. Liverpool, 
Salford, Manchester, and Glasgow are cities containing an 
exceptionally large proportion of Irish Catholics, with a fairly 
strong Jewish element; and the seven most prolific London 
boroughs are just those which contain the largest percentage 
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of Roman Catholics and Jews (namely Bermondsey, Bethnal 
Green, Finsbury, Poplar, Shoreditch, Southwark, and Stepney), 
It has usually been assumed that the high birth-rates obtaining 
in these parts of London are associated with their poverty ; 
but Mr Sidney Webb shows that most important differences 
in wealth exist between many other boroughs without the 
birth-rate apparently being affected. We seem impelled to 
the conclusion that racial and religious factors are exerting an 
important influence. The same leaflet draws our attention, 
also, to the birth-rate question in the Lancashire cotton towns, 
Here the number of births has, in general, fallen off greatly of 
recent years, but the phenomenon has been less marked in 
Preston than in the other places. It is precisely in Preston, 
however, that the Roman Catholic Church is strongest, as 
compared with the other cotton centres. 

Leaving the Fabian leaflet, let us consider a number of 
other observations. The student of the population question 
will notice, for example, the curious difference between Leeds 
and Bradford in the matter of the birth-rate. Here we have 
two towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire, so close to one 
another that they form almost one city, and the inhabitants 
of which are engaged in almost identical pursuits and are 
accustomed to live upon the same economic level; yet the 
birth-rate in the one (Leeds) is 23:2 per 1000, and in the other 
19°3 per 1000! Why should the Leeds rate be no less than 
some 20 per cent. higher than the Bradford rate? Here again 
we.see the operation, however, of racial and religious factors : 
in Leeds the proportion of Jews and Irish Catholics is well 
known to be very high; while the Bradford working-class is 
almost purely English. 

Some interesting information dealing with British condi- 
tions has been published by Mr W. C. D. Whetham and Mrs 
Whetham (see 7'he Family and the Nation). They show that 
the birth-rate amongst our aristocratic families has fallen in 
the following fashion :— 
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No. of children to each 


Years. fertile marriage, 
1831-40. . ; < Se 
1841-60 . ‘ ; — 
1871-80. . ° . 436 
1881-90. . . . S81 


These figures are deduced from an examination of the landed 
gentry taken as a whole—the majority being, of course, 
Protestants. But the experiment was also made of isolating 
those families known to be definitely Roman Catholic, with 
the following result :— 


Years. No, of children to each fertile marriage. 
1871-90 . . 6-6 (as compared with 3:74 for the 


landed families as a whole 

during the same period) 
This is evidence of the most positive description, and must 
go far to corroborate our previous theory of the influence of 
religious belief in the case of certain English towns. 

In this connection a study of The Catholic Year Book for 
1914 is instructive. Here we are given a list of all the 
different Roman Catholic dioceses in Great Britain, with the 
Catholic population and the number of infant baptisms which 
took place during the last year. Since all Roman Catholic 
babies are baptised soon after birth, these figures will give us 
at any rate a rough idea of the purely Roman Catholic birth- 
rate. For ten typical districts the birth-rate works out as 


follows :— 
Birth-rate per 1000 of the Roman 


Diocese. Catholic population. 
Menevia (Wales) . ° ° . ; . 45:2 
Middlesbrough . : ’ : ; . 38°0 
Leeds & j ; : . ‘ . 42°0 
Liverpool . , ' ; ; , . 40°0 
Newport . , ‘ ° , ‘ . 53°0 
Northampton. ° , . ‘ . 83-0 
Plymouth . . ‘ , R ° . 26°0 
Shrewsbury ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . 88:0 
Southwark . - ; ‘ ; ‘ . 89:0 
Westminster : : , : , . 86°0 


Average , ‘ . 38°6 


A comparison of this figure with the general rate for 
England and Wales (about 24°0) will convey a clear idea of 
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the remarkable difference which exists between the fertility of 
Roman Catholics and that of the population as a whole, and 
will help us to understand the steady numerical progress 
of Roman Catholicism in this country during the last few 
decades (in fact, since the introduction of Malthusian customs), 
Provided that the Roman Church is able to hold its own 
members—and the leakage is apparently not large—a birth-rate 
of this kind will ensure its ascent to a predominant position in 
Great Britain; on the other hand, the declining membership 
of most of the Protestant bodies is easily explained by the 
rapid diminution of their birth-rates during recent years. In 
this connection, the following quotation from The Family and 
the Nation is very pertinent: “ Arithmetical calculation shows 
that if one section of a people reproduces itself faster, even to 
a slight degree, than the rest, it will rapidly surpass all other 
sections in numbers, and, after a few generations, dominate 
the whole of the nation.” Judging from a number of figures 
which cannot be quoted here, owing to considerations of space, 
it would seem that the English middle-class birth-rate has 
fallen to the extent of over 50 per cent. during the last forty 
years ; and we have actual figures showing that the well-to-do 
artisan birth-rate has declined, in the last thirty years, by 52 
per cent.! Seeing that the Protestant Churches draw their 
members mainly from these very classes, we have not far to 
seek for an explanation of the empty Sunday Schools. 

The population of Great Britain may be divided roughly 
into two classes * :— 


Cass 1 (increasing), Crass 2 (decreasing). 
The unskilled labouring class, with | The whole of the (non-Catholic) 
the coal and iron workers. | middle, upper, and cultured classes. 
Roman Catholics in all classes. The cream of the (non-Catholic) 


Jews, Irish, and some foreign | working-class families. 
stocks (Poles, Italians, etc.), | 





1 The birth-rates of a few typical towns, per 1000 inhabitants, will be found 
very illuminating in this connection, 
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Centres of unskilled labour and of the coal and iron industry :— 





West Ham . . . 296 | Hartlepool . . - 80°7 
Sunderland . , . $81°3 | Rhondda ‘ ‘ . 385°7 
South Shields ‘ . 380°6 | Swansea ? ; - 285 
Rotherham . . . 29°5 | Middlesbrough . . $20 
Merthyr Tydfil. . 2931 Hull . ‘ ‘ ~ a 
Sheffield ; ‘ . 27:7 | Newcastle | 26-7 


Towns with a high proportion of Roman Catholics, or of Jews and 


foreigners :— 
Liverpool . ° . 80°3 1 Shoreditch . 32:1 
Manchester . : . 26:0 ae Bethnal Green 30°5 
Salford. . . . 268] "°°? (Stepney. . 30° 
Glasgow ‘ 4 . 28°0 
Centres of skilled labour :— 

Bradford ; : . 19:3 | Nelson . b ‘ . 169 
Blackburn . ; . 20°4 | Leicester F j . 226 
Bolton . ; , . 22°6 | Reading , ° . 214 
Huddersfield ‘ . 18°8 | Kidderminster , - 22°83 
Devonport . ° . 22:5 | Taunton ‘ : . 193 


Towns with a high proportion of middle- and upper middle-class inhabi- 
tants :— 


Hove . ‘ ‘ . 142 | Bournemouth ! . 148 
Leamington . ; . 17°8 | Kensington . é . 19:3 
Hampstead . ; . 149 | Scarborough . p . 16% 
Southend. ; . 19°5 | Oxford . , ’ . 192 
Bath . : ‘ . 16°7 | Richmond . ; . 178 


Country towns :— 


Appleby i ; . 16:2 | Lewes . ‘ ‘ . a79 

Bridgewater . ‘ . 22:3 | Yeovil . . - 20°1 

Ripon . ' ‘ . 18:7 | Sudbury ‘ ‘ . 180 

Leominster . ; . 211 | Thetford 4 ‘ - 158 

Huntingdon . ‘ . 16:9 | Wisbech ‘ . . 204 
FRANCE. 


It is quite in accordance with the character and tradition of 
the French people that important movements in thought and 
life should exhibit themselves in France with peculiar force 
and clarity. And we shall not be disappointed if we look to 
that country for significant facts bearing upon the population 
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problem. The general lowness of the French birth-rate js, 
of course, well known ; but the majority of people are probably 
ignorant of the fact that the figures vary to an extraordinary 
extent in the different departments. Let us consider this 
variation very briefly. In the first place, there are certain 
districts which show a birth-rate higher than that found in 
the usual English country district. Chief amongst these are :— 


Finisterre (27:1). Vendee. 
Pas-de-Calais (26°6). Belfort. 
Morbihan (25:8). Cotes-du-Nord. 


(The figures in brackets are birth-rates per 1000.) 


On the other hand, there are a large number of departments 
in which the yearly quota of deaths considerably exceeds the 
total of births. For example :— 


Gers (13°0). Haute Garonne. 
Lot-et-Garonne (13°6). Lot. 
Tarn-et-Garonne. 


(The figures in brackets are birth-rates per 1000.) 


The above five departments (in which the decline of population 
has been most marked) are adjacent to one another in the 
fertile valley of the Garonne, one of the wealthiest parts of 
France ; and we may well ask: Why should the birth-rate 
under such favourable conditions be less than half that which 
is noted for the bleak district of Finisterre? The noted 
statistician, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, has some interesting observa- 
tions to offer upon this paradoxical state of things. Considering 
the country in general, and these districts in particular, he notes’ 
that the most prolific parts of France are those in which the 
people have retained their allegiance to the traditional Church 
(in the case of the Pas-de-Calais we have a certain degree of 
adherence to the orthodox faith combined with the presence 
of a large mining population). M. Leroy-Beaulieu expresses 
the opinion that the Catholic Church tends, by means of its 
whole atmosphere, to promote a natural increase of population ; 
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for, more than other types of Christianity, it condemns egoism, 
materialism, and inordinate ambition for self or family ; and, 
moreover, it works in the same direction through its uncom- 
promising condemnation of modern Malthusian practices. He 
draws our attention, further, to the new wave of religious life 
which has swept over the haute-bourgeoisie of France during 
the last few decades; and he does not hesitate to connect 
this with the fact that this class is now one of the most 
prolific (perhaps the most prolific) in the nation. Space 
forbids my taking up this subject in detail, but it appears from 
a considerable body of figures which have been collected that, 
while the average number of children born to each marriage 
in the English Protestant upper middle-class is not more than 
about 2°0 to 2°5, the number born to each marriage in the 
corresponding class in France is between 3:0 and 40. Taking 
the foregoing facts into consideration, it would appear that 
Roman Catholicism—even in France—is very considerably 
more prolific (where the belief of the people is at all deep) 
than English Protestantism. This applies both to the upper 
and lower classes. 

It has been customary for sociologists to assume, almost 
without argument, that the greater prolificity of certain sections 
of the French people was to be explained through their poverty 
and ignorance ; but a closer study of the real facts will go far 
to remove this idea, and to lead us to suppose that religious 
and moral factors are of central importance. 


GERMANY. 


In Germany the situation is much the same as in France, 
but the differences are not so marked. For some years there 
has been a steady increase in the Catholic element, and we 
may safely assume that this increase is due to the difference 
of birth-rate, which is in favour of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, and not to conversions, for these are not very numerous. 


The following figures will be found instructive :— 
Vor. XIII.—No. 1. 10 
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1900, 1905. IgIo. 





ae Per cent. No. 


of Pop. Per cent. No, Per cent, 








Protestant 35,000,000 62°5| 376 millions 62°1 | 40-0 millions 61:6 


Rom. Cath. 20,000,000 36:1 | 22°0 9 36°5 | 24°0 rs 367 

















This gradual growth in the number of Catholics per cent. 
of the population is easily understood when we look at the 
birth-rate statistics for some of the large Protestant cities, 
We give the figures for Berlin during the last forty years :— 


1876-80 . : 44°0 1896-1900 _ . : 29°0 
1881-85. ‘ 38°0 1901-05 ‘ ‘ 27°0 
1886-90 . : 34°0 1910 ‘ . 21°0 
1891-95. . 31°0 


Moreover, definite figures exist showing the relative fertility 
of Protestant and Catholic marriages; for example, in the 
years 1875-1890 the average number of children born to 
each marriage when both parents were Catholics was 5:24, 
and when both were Protestant, 4°35. Unfortunately, statistics 
are not at hand for the years after 1890, but there is every 
reason to believe that since then the difference has been 
accentuated. 


Tue UNITED STATEs. 


The religious census of 1906 revealed the fact that the 
United States is becoming a great stronghold of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The New England States, the original 
home of American Puritanism, are now important centres 
of Catholicism (Massachusetts shows 1,100,000 members of 
the Roman Catholic Church and 450,000 members of all 
Protestant Churches combined! ). In Illinois there are about 
a million Roman Catholics, while the strongest Protestant 
body (the Methodists) cannot show more than 800,000 
adherents. In New York State we find 2,800,000 Catholics 
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and about 300,000 Methodists, while no other Protestant 
body numbers more than 200,000. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable state of things ¢ 
It would appear, in the main, to be due to two causes: 
(1) The influx into the States of large masses of European 
Catholics, who cling tenaciously to their religion; (2) the 
much greater prolificity of these stocks as compared with the 
native population. 

Let us examine a few representative statistics :— 








: Births and , 
State. — Chief Religious Bodies (1906). Bh yar pope 
Indiana . | 2,700,000 | Methodist . . 233,000| 6. 36,000 | 13°0 
Prot. Episcopalian 102,000 | d. 36,500 
Disciples. . 118,000 
RC. .  . 175,000 
Iowa . . | 2,224,000} Methodist . . 164,000| 6. 36,000 | 16:0 
Lutheran . . 117,000) d. 20,000 
Presbyterian . 60,000 
R.C.°. .  . 207,000 
Maryland —_.| 1,295,000| Methodist . . 137,000] 6. 19,000 | 15-0 
Prot. Episcopalian 35,000} d. 20,300 
Baptist and smaller 
about ‘ . 100,000 
RC. . .  . 167,000 
California .|2,377,000|R.C. . ‘ . $54,000| 6, 32,100 | 140 
Prot. bodies about 250,000] d. 32,400 
(All churches weak.) 
Kentucky . | 2,290,000] Baptists . . 312,000] 6.35,000| 15-0 
Methodist . . 156,000} d. 18,000 
RC. . -.  . 166,000 























It will be noticed that in all these five states the propor- 
tion of Roman Catholics is comparatively small; and it 
should be added that in none of them (with the exception of 
California) is the foreign element large. In all cases the 
birth-rate is excessively low—lower even than in France—and 
in three cases there is an actual excess of deaths over births, 
showing that the low natal figures are not compensated for by 
a correspondingly low death-rate. 

But now let us turn our eyes towards the other side of the 
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picture, and consider a few states in which the foreign and 
Catholic element is well represented. The reader will im- 
mediately notice the different character of the figures :— 




















State. a Chief Religious Bodies. "Den lees 
| Rides apeeate Pm 
| New York ./ 9,113,000} R.C, ° . 2,280,000 b. 213,000 22°0 
| Jews . . 1,000,000 (?)| d. 147,000 
Methodist . 300,000 
Presbyterian. 200,000 
Rhode Island 540,000 | R.C. ° : 160,000 b. 13,000 24:0 
Baptist . ° 20,000 d, 8,000 
Prot, Episcopalian 15,000 
Massachusetts | 3,366,000} R.C. .. . 1,080,000 b. 84,000} 25:0 
Congregational 120,000 jd. 51,000 
Baptist . . 80,000 
(all Protestants 
together . 450,000) 
Michigan ./2,800,000/R.C. . . 490,000 | 6. 64,000| 23-0 
Methodist . 128,000 | d. 36,000 
Lutheran. 105,000 
Connecticut .|1,114,000/R.C.. ‘ 300,000 6. 27,000 24°0 
Congregational ~ 66,000 §d. 17,000 
Prot. Episcopalian 37,000 | 














Definite statistics for some of the most important states, 
other than those included above, are unfortunately not at 
present obtainable; but the reader will perceive from the 
figures given that there is a remarkable increase of the foreign 
and non-Protestant section of the American people as com- 
pared with the Anglo-Saxon and Protestant section, an 
increase which must result in a gradual alteration of the 
character, customs, and beliefs of the nation. In the past the 
foreign stocks entering the States have been absorbed by the 
Anglo-Saxon majority; but in the future it must be very 
seriously doubted whether such an absorption will be possible. 
That the Anglo-Saxon Protestant element, which has all 
along formed the core of American civilisation, is now a 
diminishing quantity is fully borne out by many other 
observations. 

For example (quoting from a work by W. B. Bailey 
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entitled Modern Social Conditions), the fecundity of marriages 
in Massachusetts during a series of years was as follows :— 











No. of Children per Marriage. 
Year. 
Native Stock. Foreign Stock. 
1870 2:2 4°4 
1880 2°2 5:0 
1890 2°4 4°3 

















Similar figures exist for the state of Michigan. We are 
told, too, that in Connecticut, in the year 1900, there were 
178,000 married women, of whom 66,000 were foreign-born 
whites; and that in that year these 66,000 gave birth to 
almost exactly the same number of children as the remaining 
107,000—a little over one-third of the married women in the 
state thus producing half the children. W. B. Bailey comes 
to the conclusion that, taking the United States as a whole, 
the Anglo-Saxon stock is contributing considerably less than 
its share to the increase of population. 

Further, we know that in Boston, in the year 1900, the 
native birth-rate was 18°2 and the foreign-born 31°1; while in 
Providence (R.I.) the rates, for the same year, were 16:0 
(native) and 81°1 (foreign-born). Such enormous differences 
as these must have the effect of rapidly altering the entire 
constitution of the nation. 

A few years ago a New York religious paper, Federation, 
investigated the question of the birth-rate in that city, with 
especial reference to religious belief. The conclusion arrived 
at was that the different bodies could be graded as follows with 
respect to the number of children per marriage :— 

(1) Jews (highest number). 
(2) Roman Catholics. 

(3) Protestants (Orthodox). 
(4) Protestants (Liberal). 
(5) Agnostic. 
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It is difficult to obtain accurate figures, but it is well known 
that the birth-rate amongst the better-educated native American 
people in New York is exceedingly low ;* and there is only 
too much reason to believe that the majority of the most 
capable and intelligent families in this section of the popula- 
tion are being eliminated with considerable rapidity. Mean- 
while the Jews, the poorer foreigners, and the Roman Catholics 
seem to be steadily increasing. 

Looking at the situation as a whole, there is good reason 
to think that the Protestant Anglo-Saxons are not only losing 
ground relatively, but must, at any rate in the East and 
middle East, be suffering an actual decrease on a large scale, 
For it has been shown by more than one sociologist (see, for 
example, the statement in The Family and the Nation) that 
no stock can maintain itself with an average of less than about 
four children per marriage, and from all available data (it has 
not been found possible to obtain definite figures for most of 
the Western and Southern states) we must conclude that 
the average fertility of each marriage in this section of the 
American people falls far short of the requisite four children. 
Judging by all the figures at hand, the modern Anglo-Saxon 
American, with his high standard of comfort, his intensely 
individualistic outlook on life, and his intellectual and emanci- 
pated but child-refusing wife, is being gradually thrust aside 
by the upgrowth of new masses of people of simpler tastes 
and hardier and more natural habits. And, what is of peculiar 
interest to us, this new population will carry into ascendancy 
those religious and moral beliefs which have moulded its type 
of life. 

The victory will be, not to those religious beliefs which 
most closely correspond to certain requirements of the abstract 
intellect, but to those which give rise, in practice, to a mode of 
life that is simple, natural, unselfish, and adequately prolific—in 
other words, to a mode of life that works, that is Lebensfihig. 


1 It has been stated in a German sociological review that forty per cent. 
of the upper-class marriages in New York are childless, 
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Turning to Canada, the following figures will be found to 
bear upon the problem we are discussing :— 


Increase in Membership 


between Igo! and IgII. 














Roman Catholics 2,833,000 603,000 
Presbyterians 1,115,000 273,000 
Methodists 1,080,000 163,000 
Anglicans . 1,050,000 361,000 
Province, Religious Complexion, Birth-rate. 
Quebec Almost entirely R.C. 37°2 
Nova Scotia . Largely R.C. 25°0 
Ontario Mainly Protestant. 22°6 
Alberta - e 23°5 
Saskatchewan i - 17°7 
Manitoba : i “4 15°9 
British Columbia . “4 s 14:9 











Country. 


Japan 
Italy 
Austria 


Hungary . 
Spain 





Catholic Germany 


Before bringing this article to a conclusion, the 
should be reminded that the yearly excess of births over deaths 
in Russia alone is much greater than in all the Protestant 
countries in the world put together! And, in addition, we have 
such large increases of population as the following in other 
non-Protestant countries :— 


reader 


Excess of Births over Deaths 


per annum. 
600,000 
500,000 
310,000 

c. 300,000 
274,000 
211,000 


It is thus clear, even when we leave India and China out 
of account, that the Protestant nations are being left far behind 
in the general growth of the world’s population. 
territories that have been opened up of recent years are being 
occupied to an ever-increasing extent by stocks which show 
little disposition to be influenced by modern Protestantism. 


The new 
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And in the older countries the situation is no less 
serious. Mr Sidney Webb points out, in the pamphlet we 
have already quoted, that the gradual extinction of whole 
sections of the better classes in Great Britain (including 
tens of thousands of the best working-class families) jg 
slowly creating a vacuwm into which quite a new kind of 
population is being sucked. While the more intelligent and 
more well-to-do English and Scottish people are drastically 
restricting their families, the Irish, the Jews, and the poorer 
foreign stocks are rapidly multiplying and filling the country. 
[There is not much satisfaction (he adds) to be derived 
from the declining death-rate: “The probable diminution 
in the death-rate has very narrow limits; whilst that in the 
birth-rate is cumulative and limitless. What is of far greater 
social importance is that a diminished death-rate among those 
who are born in no way mitigates the evil influence of an 
adverse selection—it even intensifies its effects.”] Under 
these circumstances it is not in the least necessary for Protes- 
tant ministers and clergyman to cast about them for evi- 
dence of Jesuit machinations wherewith to explain the decline 
of the Protestant Churches in this country! Let them 
rather look at the empty cradles in the homes of their own 
congregations ! 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu devotes a section of his illuminating 
book La Question de la Population to an analysis of the life of 
the people in those French departments which show an excep- 
tionally low birth-rate. He considers that these districts are 
distinguished in the first place by a peculiar atmosphere of 
materialism. Their inhabitants exhibit, in a high degree, 
what he calls lesprit arriviste—the desire above all things to 
“arrive,” to push on, to concentrate on outward success, to 
advance themselves and their children. Family egoism out- 
weighs all ethical and patriotic considerations. It is to this 
kind of spirit and to the corresponding absence of religious 
belief that he attributes the decline of population. In central 
and southern France there is a general feeling that it is best 
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tohave one or two children only and to concentrate wholly 
upon their advancement.’ 


1 It is at this stage that I can best break off, for a moment, in order to 
deal with an aspect of the problem which will no doubt have presented itself 
to the minds of many of my readers. Is it not possible, it may be asked, that 
the numerical retrogression of our higher Protestant civilisation is the neces- 
sary accompaniment of an intellectual and spiritual elevation? May it not be 
the case that those forces which were formerly employed in the work of racial 
reproduction have now become diverted into new forms of energy—intellectual, 
social, artistic, religious, or moral? And does not the very small family lead 
to the production of a higher type of child, does it not give us boys and girls 
who are better fed, healthier, and more carefully trained than those of the 
days when families were so much larger ? 

The object of this article is merely to attract attention to the actual fact 
of the enormous decline in the Protestant birth-rate of recent years, and not to 
argue for or against the small family; but in the course of the study which 
the subject entailed, a number of observations were made closely related to 
the above questions, and it will be useful to refer to a few of these in the 
briefest possible manner. 

1. A civilisation cannot be maintained with an average of less than about 
four children per marriage ; a smaller number will lead to actual extinction, 

2. Much information exists tending to show that heredity strongly favours 
the third, fourth, fifth, and subsequent children born to a given couple, rather than 
the first two, who are peculiarly apt to inherit some of the commonest physical 
and mental defects (upon this important point the records of the University of 
London Eugenics Laboratory should be consulted). A population with a low 
birth-rate thus naturally tends to degenerate. It is the normal, and not the 
small family, that gives the best children. 

8. The present differential birth-rate—high amongst the less intelligent 
classes and low amongst the most capable families —so far from leading upwards 
is causing the race to breed to a lower type. 

4. The small family encourages the growth of luxury and the development 
of what M. Leroy-Beaulieu calls [esprit arriviste, 

5. The popular idea that childbirth is injurious to a woman’s health is 
probably quite erroneous. Where the birth-rate is high the health of the 
women is apparently better than where it is artificially low. 

6. A study of history does not show that nations with low birth-rates 
have been able to attain to a higher level of civilisation, Such nations have 
been thrust into the background by their hardier neighbours. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, for July 1911, contains a valuable account, 
by a doctor, resident in Gascony, of the state of things in that part of France 
(where, it will be remembered, the birth-rate is especially low), He expresses 
with the utmost emphasis the conviction that the Gascons are deteriorating, 
physically and mentally, and points out, at the same time, that the decline of 
population has had an injurious effect upon the economic condition of the 
country, ‘“L’hyponatalité est une cause précise et directe de la dégénér- 
escence de la race,” he writes. And dealing with the belief that a low birth-rate 
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This is precisely the kind of spirit with which the Churches 
now find themselves confronted in Great Britain, Germany, 
and America, and, as we have seen, it is already giving rise 
to the same results which have been produced in France. It 
remains to be seen whether the Protestant religious bodies will 
be able to rise to the situation in time to prevent the threatened 
decadence. The author of this article is himself a Protestant, 
and he writes, not in any spirit of hostile criticism, but with 
the object of bringing to the notice of Protestant men and 
women a number of facts which are as yet quite inadequately 
realised, but which are of the most fundamental importance 
for the future development of religious and ethical life. From 
the statistics which have been collected it would appear that 
modern Protestantism is now (in practice if not in theory) 
virtually identified with a very extreme type of Malthusianism, 
and that in consequence of this state of affairs it is being 
driven back in practically all the great centres of civilisation, 
both in the old world and the new, while the cream of its 
human material is suffering gradual extinction. If Protestant 
thinkers are alive to the gravity of the situation, is it not time 
that they should ask themselves very seriously the question: 
Are we prepared to accept this extreme Malthusianism, this 
anxious and drastic restriction of the family, as the true ideal 
of Christian marriage? If we cannot answer this question in 
the affirmative, we should face the fact that modern Protestant- 
ism is exhibiting, in this respect, a very wide gulf indeed 
between theory and practice. 

MEYRICK BOOTH. 


LETCHWORTH. 


will result in the development of a superior type of child, he says: “C’est une 
illusion qui ne résiste pas 4 la lumiére des faits tels que les montre ]’étude 
démographique de nos villages gascons. Depuis que beaucoup de banes 
restent vides a la petite école, les écoliers ne sont ni mieux doués, ni plus 
travailleurs, et ils sont certainement moins vigoreux.” And again, “La 
quantité est en générale la condition premiére et souveraine de la qualité.” 
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GOD AS THE COMMON WILL. 


Proressor H. A. OVERSTREET, 
College of the City of New York. 


I. 


One of the characteristics of religious theory has been its 
tendency to separate itself, perhaps unduly, from the other 
great human disciplines. Its task has seemed to concern an 
order of existence independent of, indeed in many respects 
antagonistic to, the normal interests of earthly society. Hence 
in pursuing its peculiar interest, religious theory has in the 
main paid little attention to theories of social and political life. 
In point of fact, however, social-political and religious theories 
have faced the same typical problem, the problem, namely, of 
the individual’s relation to a larger, binding order of existence. 
In the pursuit of this problem both types of theory have 
encountered the same perplexing difficulty: how to reconcile 
the individuality of the self, its unique self-assertion, its free- 
dom, in short, with obligation to an order of reality that is so 
much greater and more significant than the individual that it 
properly overrides. whatever in him is antagonistic to its own 
larger claim. For the one type of theory, this larger order 
obligating the individual is the State ; for the other, God. In 
both cases, however, the problem as to the manner in which 
individual life can be both master of itself and subject to a 
power greater than itself is, in essential features, the same. 


It will suffice for the purpose in hand to confine ourselves 
155 
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to three types of political theory.’ The first type, expressed 
most clearly in modern days by Bentham, Mill, and Spencer, 
regards law as of the nature of a restraint imposed from with- 
out. Far from being the expression of what is best in the 
individual, law is an alien force which curtails the individual’s 
liberty, and which therefore takes from him the full power of 
doing or securing what he pleases. Such restraint accordingly 
is in the nature of a diminution of life. Yet neither Bentham, 
Mill, nor Spencer draw from this the anarchistic conclusion 
that law is an evil which ought, in the interests of individual 
life, to be abolished. Law, for them, is indeed an evil, 
but by reason of the self-assertive nature of individuals, a 
necessary evil.” The entire social and political problem is 
therefore one of carefully marking the respective limits of law 
and of individual liberty. The condition is one, as Spencer 
expresses it, of man versus the State. At best, such a mark- 
ing of limits is a compromise, a choice of the lesser of two 
evils. Better far if life could be without restraint. But 
inasmuch as such a lawless condition would be socially and 
individually suicidal, the next best condition is that in which 
the obligation of law rests upon individuals as lightly as 
may be. 

The second type of theory is in appearance not far removed 
from the foregoing; yet it involves a principle radically 
different. A superficial reading of the Leviathan might 
lead one to suppose that Hobbes conceived the State to be 
nothing but the sum of the surrendered rights of individuals ; 
that it was therefore nothing but a diminution of a larger life 
of liberty that once had been theirs. But a more careful 
reading would soften the harshness of such an interpretation. 
For Hobbes the State was a real unity of the wills of all 


1 In the analysis of political theories which follows 1 am much indebted 
to Dr Bosanquet’s discussion of the “ Paradox of Self-government,” in his 
Philosophical Theory of the State, ch. iii. 

2 «It is with government as with medicine ; its only business is the choice 
of evils. Every law is an evil, for every law is an infraction of liberty” 
(Theory of Legislation, p, 48: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1911). 
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individuals composing it. ‘This is more than consent or 
concord,” he says; #.e. it is more than the mere acquiescent 
surrender of rights to an alien power; “it is a real unity of 
them all in one and the same person.” * 

Such an idea of the State as a unity of the wills, rather 
than as the surrendered residuum of rights, is exceedingly 
significant ; for it implies that the State, however apparently 
antagonistic to the individual, however it may deny him the 
power to exercise full liberty, is in reality not utterly alien to 
him, precisely because it is the unity of a portion of hzs will as 
well as of the wills of others. In some degree, then, however 
slight, the State is an expression of the individual himself. 
What is significant about Hobbes is that he can conceive of a 
unity of will only as embodied in a single individual. Hence 
Leviathan is the Prince, the Sovereign Person, one man 
embodying in himself the united will of the Commonwealth. 

Where Hobbes still hesitates between the theory of the 
State as on the one hand a necessary evil and on the other 
the expression of the essential will of the citizens, Rousseau 
unequivocally renounces the first and accepts the second. 
The State, for him, is the expression of the Common Will. 
This Common Will, however, is not a surrendered residuum, 
a kind of general contribution of each and all of rights which 
they are willing or which they find it expedient to relinquish, 
a Common Will which therefore is less than the sum of the 
individuals. Nor, on the other hand, is it a Common Will 
which, having taken from the individuals what they have 
been constrained to surrender, has left them by just so much 
diminished in power and possibility. It is, on the contrary, 
a Common Will which is itself greater than the sum of 
isolated individuals, yet which nevertheless, far from decreasing, 
actually augments the life of these individuals. 

Unquestionably, Rousseau’s theory of the Common Will 
is the expression of our maturer social insight. It expresses 
what in our political life we have for many centuries been 

1 Leviathan, Pt. II. ch. xvii. 
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struggling to realise—the conception of government as 
essentially the deeper will of those who are governed. Older 
theorists, like older societies, seemed to find so fundamental 
an antagonism between the restraints of government and the 
natural demand of the individual for liberty, that the thought 
seemed absurd that both could have their source in the real 
will of the individual. Law obviously was restraint, a 
diminution of one’s power to do as one pleased. No one, if 
he could help it, would diminish his own liberty. Law, 
therefore, could not essentially spring from the free will of 
men subjected to it. It must somehow have been imposed 
through circumstances beyond men’s control, and accepted in 
default of something better. Hence the belief that men would 
govern themselves, z.e. voluntarily rob themselves of liberty, 
seemed absurdly self-contradictory. Government, wherever 
and however it was, must be alien compulsion. This was the 
apparently plausible theory in support of monarchic or aristo- 
cratic government, whether by divine right or the right of 
human might. 

And from a certain point of view such a conclusion was 
undoubtedly correct. To tell a murderer, as Rousseau would, 
that in suffering the severe punishment ordained by the State, 
he was but in fact realising what he himself really willed for 
himself, would seem, as Bosanquet has expressed it, to be 
indulging in a cruel pleasantry. The malefactor above all 
wishes to escape punishment, not to endure it. So, again, to 
tell a small boy that the policeman who chases him from a 
public square where he is indulging his joy in baseball is doing 
what he himself, the boy, wills that he shall do, is also 
seemingly to talk nonsense. In each case the individual is 
deprived of something that he dearly wishes to have. The 
State, embodied in the policeman and in the court of law, is 
a power greater than the man or the boy, a power which 
each would defy if he could. 

But such a point of view, as we may easily realise, is 
wholly superficial. The malefactor does will his punishment, 
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the boy his own discomfiture. Law-abiding citizens do them- 
selves will the law which they obey. For the deepest will of 
each human being is to secure the best possible life. That 
best possible life cannot be lived in isolation, however free in 
such a State a man would be to do as he pleased. The social 
relations—family affections, friendships, social admirations and 
intercourse—are of the essence of a rich life. But such social 
relations, to be maintained, must not be at the mercy of every 
momentary gust of passion or outbreak of malevolence or 
childish carelessness. The life of one’s parent or wife or child 
must not be permitted to be jeopardised by any irresponsible 
person who wills for the moment to run his motor-car at 
excessive speed. Even the murderer would will such pro- 
tection to his family or his friends, and therefore such lawful 
restraint of others. Nay, the murderer, in the very act of 
homicide, wills that a law against murder shall hold, for 
although he takes life, his deep demand all the while is that 
the lives of those for whom he cares shall be secure against the 
very kind of deed which he is committing. Thus he wills the 
very law which condemns him, as well as the whole system 
of laws which give it such effectiveness as to send him to 
his death. 

Law, in short, from this point of view, is the expression of 
men’s persistent will for those conditions of life that make the 
best life possible. Hence all the institutions in which law 
becomes embodied, and the sum of these institutions and laws 
and wills, which is the State, are essentially the expression— 
never, indeed, quite adequate—of the Common Will of men 
for the life that they conceive to be most worth living. Law 
and government, in short, far from being imposed from without, 
as something to be hated and if possible escaped, are the very 
expression of men’s immanent and unquenchable ideality. In 
subjecting himself to law and government, therefore, man is 
simply subjecting himself to his own larger self, a self which 
he oft-times momentarily forgets, oft-times, like a wilful child, 
opposes and hates, but which all the while is his real self. 
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II. 


The reader will already doubtless have drawn the analogy 
between the foregoing types of political theory and certain 
historic types of religious theory. A brief word will therefore 
suffice. Most prominent in the history of religion has been 
that type of religion which regarded the divine life or lives 
which men were obligated to obey as a power or powers 
outside of men. It was a power restrictive of men’s natural 
freedom. Adam and Eve in the garden could do anything 
they pleased within limits; but these limits, set for no reason 
clear to themselves, they must not overstep. So in all 
primitive religions to disregard a taboo was to invite the 
wrath of the more powerful being who, for reasons of his or 
its own, had set this particular and apparently wholly arbitrary 
limit to human free action. 

As we review both the older and the modern religious 
attitudes, we find that the foregoing type has been and is still 
regnant. God is a being, not ourselves, who places a limit to 
our freedom, precisely as the State is a power not ourselves 
which sets bounds to our natural liberty. Only, in modern 
days, we assert increasingly that the limit is placed for our 
good. Now and then in the history of the world men have 
rebelled against the political theory that mankind must be 
subjected to the compulsory law of a political state, and have 
urged that the true condition of men is a condition of full and 
unrestrained liberty. So in the religious sphere, men have 
at times rebelled against the prevalent view that there are 
powers superior to men who have the right to command men’s 
obedience. The atheist in religion, in short, has been the 
parallel of the political anarchist. The salient fact, however, is 
that both the theisms and the atheisms, of this type, have 
been based upon the assumption that the source of compulsion, 
whether religious or political, is outside men themselves. 

Although Christian people have for the most part believed 
the type of theism just described, as is easily evidenced by 
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the ordinary form of their supplications and their ordinary 
references to the working of Providence, Christian theory 
from the earliest days incorporated a principle which was 
radically different from, indeed antagonistic to, the principle 
embodied in the foregoing views. In the Christian view of 
the Fatherhood of God and of His incarnation in human form, 
emphasis was placed upon the fact that God’s will was in 
reality our will. We were children and. really did not know 
our own will; but our Father, who was indeed flesh of our 
flesh and spirit of our spirit, knew far better than we what 
we really wished for ourselves. Hence we might entrust 
ourselves freely and confidently to His judgment and care. 
Our obedience to Him, therefore, was in a sense only obedience 
to what we ourselves would will if only we were wise enough 
to know ourselves as He knew us. 

Here we find a precise parallel to Hobbes’s political theory, 
even to the extent of a beneficent Leviathan in whose per- 
sonal hands we are to place ourselves." Hobbes could con- 
ceive of no way in which the wills of men could be effective 
as a unity save in and through the will of an individual 
person, the Prince. So, in turn, the prevalent types of 
Christianity could conceive no way in which the essential 
wills of the many could be directed and realised save in and 
through the will of an individual Person, God. 

In political theory, however, we have passed at last, with 
no possibility of return, apparently, from Hobbes to Rousseau ; 


- from the theory of Leviathan, the Prince, to the theory of the 


Sovereign Common Will. Are we to look for the same 
advance in religious theory; from the view that God is the 
individual Person in whose princely hands lies the sovereignty 
of the Universe, to the view, more nearly consistent with the 
spirit of democracy, that God is the Common Will of all 
living creatures ? 


1 Note the significant expression: “This is the generation of that great 
Leviathan, or rather, to speak more reverently, of that mortal god, to which 
we owe under the immortal God, our peace and defence,” 


Vou, XIII.—No. 1. ll 
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It is significant to recall that in the transition from monarchy 
to democracy there was, in every case, the warning cry that 
disaster impended. What would become of the splendid 
loyalties, the heroic devotions roused in men by the glowing 
thought of service to their Prince? Whom would men serve 
but themselves? How would government be aught else than 
a petty chaffering of men about their petty private interests; 
at best a sordid huckster trade? All the lift and romance of 
political life, all the stimulus to the great emotions would 
disappear when once the tragic word was spoken : “The King 
is dead ; long live the Common Will!” And now, when men 
all about us are crying what seems an even more deeply 
tragic word: “God the Sovereign Prince is dead; long live 
the God that is ourselves!” the same warning cry is heard 
from those who still hold to the ancient loyalties that the end 
is at hand of all that is inspiring in religion. How shall men 
know devotion ; how shall they pray ; how learn to adore and 
serve, if the Divine Leader is no more? If, indeed, men are 
to worship none greater than themselves, religion must surely 
disappear and men revert to the low level of a calculating 
morality; again, the mere huckster business of adjusting 
“mines” and “thines.” 

We need hardly remind ourselves, however, that in political 
life the fears have proved utterly groundless. Grave dangers, 
to be sure, have disclosed themselves as advance has been 
attempted from monarchy to democracy; but no one of 
them has yet seriously threatened the essential weal of political 
life. On the other hand, while the old personal loyalties 
to King or Queen have disappeared, other loyalties, finer 
in quality, more splendid in promise, have gradually developed 
in their stead—the loyalties to truth and justice, to the law 
and the order that are men’s own deep will for richer life. 

The transition to political democracy has witnessed, in 
short, a deepening and refining of political character. Men 
have come at last, or are rapidly coming, to realise that the 
essence of political welfare is in themselves, the whole mass 
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of them. ‘There is every reason to believe that the passage 
from religious monarchism to religious democracy will have 
the same effect of deepening and refining religious character. 
The old personal loyalty to a leader was indeed richly worth 
while. But it was a loyalty not yet full grown. As long, 
for example, as the Christian’s loyalty to Jesus was simply a 
loyalty to His person, it was not yet a loyalty to the truth 
which Jesus embodied in His life. When, on the other hand, 
it becomes a loyalty to the truth, its dependence upon the 
person of Jesus is thereafter accidental and unessential. That 
agreat truth should be proclaimed by a person whom we can 
adore is indeed so much to the human good. But it does not 
alter the fact that the essence of the matter is the truth and 
not the person; for when once we give glad recognition to 
the truth, we thereby acknowledge it to be our own truth, 
awakened in us, indeed, by this great soul whom we love, yet 
nevertheless, by very reason of our recognition, owr own. 
Our deeper loyalty, then, is to the truth that we have been 
helped to find in ourselves. 

There are certain childhood phases of our life that serve 
to illustrate this point. The child is told of Santa Claus. 
For the child, the devotion to Santa Claus is the essential 
thing. The wise parent knows better. There is indeed no 
Santa Claus; and yet there is something for which Santa 
Claus stands, which the child will learn when he is older 
—the spirit of love, of generous giving, of open-hearted joy in 
the joy of others. When the child grows older he will learn 
this deeper truth and be loyal to it; and he will look back 
indulgently to his naive trust in the person Santa Claus. So 
the child is told fairy tales. For the child the fairies are always 
more or less real. But again the wise parent knows better. 
There are no fairies; and yet, through the fairies there is 
awakened in the child that love of the joyous, the adventurous, 
the magnanimous that is the real truth for which the fairies 
stand. 

An example from our adult life will likewise illustrate the 
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point. In a monarchy, when a man is indicted for a crime, 


to a 
the form of indictment reads to the effect that a crime has meal 
been committed against His Majesty the King. It is perfectly the | 
obvious, to-day, that such is not the case. The crime was one 
committed against the safety and welfare of the whole | men 
Commonwealth; against its essential principles of law and we | 
order. The criminal, in other words, has not sinned against gov 
the King, a person, but against a truth which is in and of the ans\ 
intelligent will of every member of the Commonwealth. sion 

So precisely as we find the maturer loyalty not in devotion citiz 
to Santa Claus nor to the fairies nor to the King but in devotion asse 
to the spirit or truth for which these severally stand, the best 
maturer religious devotion will doubtless be not to a personal is b 
God but to the truth which in past ages the personal God, sent 
like the childhood symbols, has signified. 4 vot 

stal 
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So much by way of preface. The advance in political den 
theory from Bentham to Rousseau will have suggested to the the 
reader the necessity of an analogous advance to be made in ne 
religious theory. We might leave the matter here were it not tha 
for the fact that the conception of the Common Will, whichis 4 the 
to take in the State the place of Prince and in religion the 
place of a personal God, is a conception by no means un- Th 
ambiguous. The history of the many misunderstandings of of 
Rousseau’s theory—misunderstandings from which the author are 
himself was never wholly free—indicates the difficulty which 4 th: 
men have had in adequately grasping Rousseau’s conception ; ty! 


and that difficulty becomes by no means lessened when the wi 
attempt is made to import the conception into religion. 


It is necessary, therefore, to ask ourselves with some preci- mi 
sion of thought what we mean by the Common Will. In doing ty 
so, we shall note, I think, that the ordinary bias of our thought m 
is against an adequate understanding of the conception. It wi 
is this same bias which, uncorrected, will work havoc to the cr 


religious conception. Let us confine ourselves for the moment jin 
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to a consideration of the political State. If we ask what is 
meant by the assertion that the government of the State is by 
the Common Will, recalling the older type of government by 
one man or a few, we tend to answer that it means govern- 
ment by the mass of people composing the State. And if 
we push the question further, and ask the question how this 
government by the whole body of people is to be secured, we 
answer that it is to be secured best through the direct expres- 
sion upon all political matters of the wills of the individual 
citizens. If, however, such direct expression, in great popular 
assemblies, for example, is found to be impracticable, the next 
best method of securing the realisation of the Common Will 
is by the selection of delegates, whose function it is to “ repre- 
sent” their constituents, 7.e. in all matters affecting them to 
vote as their constituents more or less clearly direct. Such 
statements would be a fair expression of what most persons 
mean by political democracy. The Common Will which 
democracy is supposed to realise is nothing more nor less than 
the aggregate of individual wills; and since this aggregate is 
never actually unanimous in its willing, democracy becomes 
that form of government which subjects the wills of the few to 
the wills of the many. 

But such conceptions of democracy are deeply erroneous. 
They note the outer appearance but have no comprehension 
of the inner life. In terms of such conceptions, those men 
are quite right who urge that democracy is nothing more 
than the substitution of the tyranny of the many for the 
tyranny of the few; and they are not altogether unjustified 
when they aver that given their choice they would prefer the 
tyranny of the few. So, passing for the moment to religion, 
men might with equal reason assert a preference for the 
tyranny of a benevolent, all-seeing God to the tyranny of a 
million-million disordered wills each seeking primarily its own 
welfare. Ifthe Common Will which is the essence of demo- 
cracy is, in short, a mere aggregate of wills, democracy, both 
in politics and in religion, must be a sad and tragic failure. 
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Such, when he understands himself, is not Rousseau’s 
meaning; nor can it be the meaning of anyone who rightly 
comprehends the essence of democracy. Such comprehension 
presupposes first the knowledge that the individual human 
will is not a simple separable entity, nor is it just the sum of 
passing impulses or desires. “He did not really will to do 
this. He was confused,” we say; “or he was hasty; or he 
was overcome by the embarrassment of the moment.” In such 
statements we distinguish between what a man “really” wills 
and what he happens casually to will. In estimating a man 
we do ill if we simply count up all his acts without distinguish- 
ing in the sum of them those acts which express the more 
permanent self of the man, those acts which he himself would 
recognise as belonging to /zmself, from those more or less 
accidental acts which he himself in moments of reflection 
would repudiate as not in fact belonging to his “ real” self. 

What is a man’s “real” self? To the drunkard, is it the 
drunk self? The remorse which he feels, however rare, how- 
ever ineffectual to stem the tide of his intemperance, is the 
drunkard’s sense that he has repudiated his real self. To the 
liar is it his lying self; to the lustful man his lustful self? 
The very fact that each of these does his deed in the dark, 
skulking from the sight of men, is proof that he wishes to 
escape the disdain of men, their scorn of him for having sunk 
to a life of mean deceit or animal indulgence. Each wishes 
to retain the “respect” of men; that is, the respect due to him 
as areal man. There is but one sin that is wholly irremedi- 
able—the sin which carries no remorse. This, to use the 
quaint phrasing, is the sin “against the Holy Spirit”; for a 
remorseless sin is indication that to the sinning man his 
“real” self is no longer the ideal self (which every remorseful 
sinner still possesses), but is a self utterly on the level of the 
sin committed. 

In each case the real or fundamental self is in large measure 
the ideal self. And so we arrive at the paradox, so rarely 
grasped in all its significance, that the real self is the self 
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which, to a great extent, is not yet actual, the self still ideal, 
still unrealised. ‘The same paradox is true of the life of a 

ple. The real or fundamental will of a people is in large 
measure their ideal will, the will urging to realisation, and for 
that very reason still, in greater or less degree, unrealised. 

We speak of this as a paradox, because from one point of 
view (of serial events in time) this “real self” or “real will” 
is unreal. Yet it is a paradox only and not a contradiction, 
because from the point of view of the growing, achieving life of 
an individual or of a people this “ unreal” self may almost be 
said to be the most real of all realities. For obviously without 
it, growth and achievement have no meaning whatever. In- 
dividuals would be like sticks and stones (if we may imagine 
these to be “dead entities”) without the power, which is of 
the essence of conscious life, of pushing on beyond the already 
accomplished. In this respect, then, that self in us or in a 
people which is still in large measure unrealised is a reality 
actually operative in so fundamental a manner that the 
meaning and value of conscious life have in it their source 
and possibility. 

This, when he is at his best, is what Rousseau understands 
by the Common Will. It is not the casual aggregate of 
casual wills, a temporary majority or even a temporary total 
of our everyday selves. It is the deeper, more comprehensive 
self in all men that is “ urging” (if we may use such a word) 
to realisation. 

Recalling now the parallel which we have drawn between 
political and religious theory, the God-life would seem to be 
not a transcendent individual imposing his will upon us; nor, 
after the pattern of Hobbes’s thought, a supreme individual 
who holds in himself our own surrendered wills. Nor would 
it seem to be, in mistaken analogy with Rousseau’s democratic 
thought, the aggregate of our casual selves. If we grasp 
Rousseau’s thought and fashion our analogy upon it, the God- 
life is our own deeper and more permanent life, the life that 
is deeply “ common,” a life that, though in large measure not 
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realised in the serial order of time, is fundamental to al] 
temporal growth and achievement. 

If the analogy is true, it follows that we realise the God- 
life in ourselves when we are loyal to what is ideal, more 
broadly universal in ourselves. Then, indeed, and in so far (if 
we may use the ancient expression) we are God. When, on 
the contrary, we go counter to these wider and deeper con- 
ditions of our existence, to the law and ideality that are of the 
essence of our growing life, we repudiate the God in us ; then, 
as the old symbols naively expressed it, we listen to the voice 
of Satan; or, as the later symbol more tragically expressed it, 
we crucify God, the Son of Man. 


IV. 


There would seem to be little difficulty in accepting this 
view were it not that our human selves—even our ideal selves 
—appear to be too insignificant to be the very God-life itself. 
God, if there be a God, must be a reality far greater and more 
powerful than our impotent selves. 

At the root of this depreciatory thought is a certain 
misconception of what our “selves” are. One’s self, so we 
think, is one’s ego, an impervious, enclosed entity, strictly 
and independently itself. To identify God with such an entity, 
or even with the sum of them, ideals and all, would seem 
absurd. But here, again, we must bring to bear a deeper 
analysis. The impervious, separable ego that I take myself 
to be is nothing but an abstraction, a figment of my superficial 
thinking. Jt really does not exist. For if I attempt to find 
this separable entity that has nothing in it save itself, I simply 
cannot find it. What I do find, when I regard myself, is a 
physical being that walks on the ground, that sits on chairs, 
that writes at desks, that turns on electric switches, that eats 
food, that wears clothes; a being likewise that loves and hates 
persons, that enjoys and suffers praise and blame. What I 
find, in short, is a creature the very warp and woof of whose 
life is an order of relations as wide as the universe. I cannot 
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move my hands without finding in myself a system of con- 
ditions and tendencies far beyond my individual making. 
That system which we call the law of gravitation is indis- 
severably in and of myself; it shapes my life, controls my 
actions, makes me in large measure what I am. I have but to 
conceive of what I should be in a gravitationless world to note 
how largely the “law” or “tendency” of gravitation is 
constitutive of my very self. I could not walk; I should 
therefore not have feet: I could not write; I should therefore 
not have a desk nor wield a pen: I could not sit down, nor 
swing my arms, nor shake my head, nor embrace my children. 
In short, it would follow that most of the activities in which 
I now engage, and which shape, in the main, the character of 
my life, would not be at all. What I should be under those 
circumstances, no one knows; but certainly I should not be 
this creature that I now am. Again, if I eat an apple, I find 
myself in and of a system far beyond my making or my 
individual control. The “laws” or “tendencies” of chemical 
combination, for example, suffer me to digest. If there were 
no such “ laws” or chemical “tendencies,” I should not digest. 
Consequently, the whole food gathering and food consuming 
aspects of my life—agriculture, herding, manufacture, exchange 
—would not be. Again, that quality of reality which we call 
number, so intrinsic to every thought I think or act I perform, 
I neither make nor unmake. It is an inherent quality of my 
structural and functional being which I can no more escape 
than I can escape the katabolic processes. 

So far, then, am I from being a sheer impervious ego that 
I do nothing whatever save as I am in and of an order of 
conditions far wider than my ordinary self. Obviously, then, 
I live my “real” life, when I act consistently with the wider 
order of my life, when, for example, I do not step over 
precipices, nor drink sulphuric acid, nor make mistakes in my 
calculations. My fundamental self, then, is the more com- 
prehensive self, the self that is aware of the wide-reaching 
conditions of its being and acts consistently with them. 
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But there is another type of tendencies which the individual 
finds in his life. He is a creature who must adjust his life 
to creatures of like kind. This adjustment process has its 
own inherent requirements, as inescapable in their way as 
the gravitational and chemical. In his early history, the 
human individual was so little aware of the requirements 
fundamental to the mutual adjustment of human lives that, 
in organising his group-life, he made. all manner of blunders, 
For example, in the treatment of offenders, he tried one 
inadequate method after another—personal retaliation, group 
ostracism, the blood feud, the judicial ordeal, the oath of 
compurgators. To speak of these methods as inadequate, 
is to imply a failure on the part of men to understand the 
actual nature of associated life and the conditions requisite 
for its fruitful realisation. Human history has witnessed a 
more or less continuous and successful pursuit of this social 
self-knowledge: it recounts man’s voyage of self-discovery. 
In such a modern conception, for example, as justice, with all 
that it implies of impartial investigation of evidence, of dis- 
tinction between guilt and innocence, of social responsibility 
for the protection of the innocent and the restraint of the 
guilty, there is the recognition, more or less accurate, of what 
associated life intrinsically is and demands. So in reaching 
that highest of human conceptions—the conception of love— 
human life has gone farthest in compassing its own inherent 
nature. The more deeply and widely love is in evidence, the 
more profoundly life realises its possibilities. 

The real life of the individual, then, is far more than the 
casual separable ego that we are so prone to believe it to be. 
It is the life with all its broad underlying and overarching con- 
ditions—its relations, laws, and values. Nor, again, are these 
underlying’and overarching conditions something separate from 
the self, a kind of independent order of existence to which the 
individual somehow attaches himself as from the outside. 
They constitute rather the inherent quality of his life. For the 
sake of a narrow convenience we speak of the individual as 
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gmething other than the world of law and ideality in which 
he lives. But such a distinction must not be hardened into a 
separation. The individual is nothing save as he has in and 
through him this wider order of natural and ideal conditions. 

If we can thus escape the misleading thought that our 
individual selves are impervious egos, and can hold securely 
the thought that each self is shot through with world-wide 
relations and values which he in his individual way realises 
and enacts, the conclusion that the God-life is nothing more 
nor less than our thoroughly comprehensive self is divested of 
its apparent absurdity. The God-life is then that larger life 
inus of law and ideality which is at once the condition and 
the stimulus of our growing existence. In this sense, then, 
since the condition of mutuality or love is the highest condi- 
tion which we are able to conceive, we may rightly say that 
God is Love—not indeed a personal lover, but that deep-lying, 
ever-persistent, ever-growing tendency toward mutuality of 
life which is at once the foundation of our existence and the 
promise of its consummate realisation. 


V. 


But now we face a serious objection. When we have thus 
broadened the conception of the self until it includes the 
whole cosmic system, have we not come perilously near to the 
old conception of the divine life as the perfect cosmic life? 
Men have, to be sure, been naive in their conception of this 
cosmic life, attributing to it powers and affections like unto 
their own. But when we strip the conception of all these 
errors of immature thinking, does there not remain the world- 
old thought (the thought apparently here reached) of a form 
of existence cosmic in reach and power, a divine life in which 
we live and move and have our being? Has democracy, in 
short, in finding itself, lost itself? Must the quest for the 
real or fundamental self end as, in religion, it has hitherto 
always ended, in the Infinite Life? ‘Thou hast made us for 
Thyself; and our hearts rest not until they rest in Thee.” 
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The answer to this is both yes and no. Democracy, in the 
superficial sense, must indeed lose itself, for the notion of 
isolated, aggregated egos is too inadequate to serve us long. 
But in losing itself must it find itself in a divine life that js 
essentially anti-democratic? Theanswertothisisno. Theold 
type of religious infinite was anti-democratic in the sense that 
it required of creatures no fundamental assistance. It was a 
perfect reality, sufficient unto itself. Out of the fulness of its 
superiority it had brought into being creatures lowlier than 
itself. It demanded of them adoration, not co-operation. 
The conception, therefore, was essentially aristocratic. The 
universe was regarded as fundamentally a devolution, not an 
evolution. Perfection came first, then imperfection. 

The conception fundamental to democracy, on the contrary, 
is that imperfection is first; then less imperfection. The 
world process is an upward one, in which each creature has in 
some degree and manner a co-operative part to play, a part that 
is actually effective in making the processes of the universe 
more adequate. The older view did indeed seem to ask man’s 
help; but it asked it without sincerity; for it believed that 
the universe, which was God, did not really need man’s help. 

In whatever way, therefore, the cosmic order of existence 
(which we seem to have reached) is to be conceived, from a 
democratic point of view it must at least be conceived as one 
which is developing, and developing through the co-operative 
contributions (conscious and unconscious) of all creatures. 
Or to use sharply the older terminology, the God of the 
world is a growing god, growing with the growth in ideal 
reach and lawful organisation of all the world of being. In 
this sense it is wholly inapplicable to think of the divine life 
as a perfect person, or a perfect anything. The divine life is 
that larger order of law and ideality which, though as yet be- 
yond our widest conceptions, is nevertheless flesh of our flesh and 
spirit of our spirit; an order of life in which we indeed live 
and move, yet which in turn has its very being and growth by 
and through the life and achievement of all living creatures. 
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It has been too easily assumed in the past that God the 
Spirit is the creator and sustainer of all. The world is not 
wholly spiritual nor wholly good. “The moral indifference 
of nature forces itself upon us, and it becomes evident that 
the real as such is not spiritual nor the creation of anything 
which is purely spiritual, just or good in the human sense. 
The spiritual is an element in Reality. It is moreover... 
an element which grows and gathers strength as it attains 
unity and clearness of purpose. If this is so, we may say 
that from a Being or Law from which humanity has woefully 
turned aside, the spiritual becomes a life or principle which 
is coming into force through humanity, giving unity and 
rationality to the toil of human beings, and through the life 
of man to the whole world process that leads up to and 
supports his life.”* The evolution of the world, in short, is 
the evolution of the God-life in and through us all. 

If this is the evolutionary and the democratic meaning of 
the God-life, it follows that religion is nothing more nor less 
than participation in that larger growing order of life which is 
indeed our own essential being. It is loyalty to truth and 
beauty and goodness; in short, to the more broadly compre- 
hensive conditions of our existence. It follows, then, that 
fundamental to a religious attitude is the effort to understand 
these wider and more deeply essential conditions of our life. 
The man who is mentally lazy or obstinate, or who wilfully 
perverts the truth, repudiates the God-life in him. On the other 
hand, the man of science, with his tireless, courageous effort 
to know, in so far realises the God that is in him. Religious 
devotion, in short, from this point of view, is not something 
separate and apart from the devotion of the man of the 
laboratory or of the study ; nor is it separate from the devotion 
of the teacher to his task, or of the loyal soldier, or of the 
mother, or of the social worker, or of the public-spirited man 
of business, or of the good citizen. Inasmuch as the devotion 
of these is a living to a life more widely and deeply compre- 

1 Hobhouse, L. T., Development and Purpose (Macmillan), p. 202. 
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hensive than their casual selves, is a loyalty to laws and 
values that are at the roots of life, their attitude is a loyalty 
to the God-life that is in them. The religion of evolution and 
of democracy is thus essentially and necessarily a religion of 
service ; for service is precisely that passing beyond the casual, 
self-centred self, that living into the larger life of values 
which is itself the realisation and indeed the only realisation of 
the God-in-us. 

“Tt may be long,” says Starbuck, “before mankind 
generally accepts the profounder religion of a set of values 
that belong to life, whose ideals operate as an inner necessity 
working as a transforming and saving energy. Such a religion 

. makes no distinction between divine and human beings. 
Common life is redeemed and sanctified here and now because 
permeated by the spirit of eternal beauty and worth and truth, 
of which we all are the incarnation.”* It may indeed be long, 
for as Hobhouse has said, “ when we deal with religion we are 
dealing with the entire attitude of men to life and the world”; 
and that attitude is not to be changed in a day or even in a 
short century. But in great regions of our life the attitude of 
men has already undergone profound changes; in particular, 
the change from the older aristocratic conception of social 
control as planned and ordered from without, by the monarch 
or the more fortunate few, to the conception of social control 
as operative through the very inner life and ideality of society 
itself. Such profound change in conceptions must ere long 
work its effect upon religion, transforming the thought of God 
from that of a monarch or even of a father outside and above 
the common world, to the thought of the divine life as the 
very inner lawful and ideal life of the common world itself. 


HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET. 


CoLLeGe oF THE City or New York. 


1 Starbuck, E, D., The Forward Look in Philosophy: An Address before 
the Free Religious Association of America, at its 46th Annual Convention, 
23rd May 1913. 
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AN ANCIENT BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY : 
AN EXPERIMENT IN LIBERTY OF TEACHING. 


PrincipaL J. E. CARPENTER. 


In the year 629 a.D. a young Buddhist scholar named Yuan 
Chwang! arrived at Chang’an in the province of Shen-se, in 
the north-west of China, the modern Sian or Singanfu, latitude 
84° 17’. He was then about twenty-nine, and had already 
distinguished himself greatly as a student of the sacred lore. 
An eloquent preacher, he travelled from place to place, 
seeking and imparting instruction. His knowledge of the 
Scriptures and his skill in exposition excited general admira- 
tion, and the feudatory kings of the several provinces and 
the clergy and laity from city to city vied in doing him honour. 
The teachers at Chang’an, who were already famous, at once 
recognised him as a master. The newcomer paid his respects 
to the celebrated doctors of the capital; each was no doubt 
eminent in merit, but when he sought to verify their teach- 
ings he found that the Sacred Books differed greatly, and he 
knew not which system to follow. He then resolved to 
make the journey to India, and consult the depositories of 


1 On the spelling of the pilgrim’s name see Professor T. W. Rhys Davids 
in Watters’ commentary On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 1904, vol. i. p. xi. 
The materials for the following sketch will be found in Julien’s Histoire de la 
Vie de Hiouen Thsang, 1853, and Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales, etc., 
1857; Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 1884; and Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang, 1888. The “Life” was compiled by Hwui-li, who assisted Yuan 
Chwang after his return from India in the translation of the Sacred Books 
(Julien, Histoire, p. Ixxvii), and was completed by another disciple. 
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Buddhist learning in the midst of the places hallowed by the 
Master’s life. 

There round the Ganges were the famous scenes of 
Buddhist piety; the sacred spot where the Teacher had 
completed his quest of the truth and attained supreme en- 
lightenment; the deer-park at Benares where he preached 
his first discourse and laid the foundation of the kingdom of 
righteousness; the hill known as the Vulture’s Peak near 
Rajagaha, on the Ganges, where he had sat to instruct the 
disciples; the garden where he had been born, the grove 
where he had died. And there not far from Buddha-Gaya 
was the great university of Nalanda where Buddhist learning 
had been established for centuries. For Yuan Chwang the 
journey was full of difficulty. An imperial rescript forbade 
foreign travel. The route lay through vast and trackless 
deserts to the west, over difficult mountain passes, and among 
peoples of unknown tongues. The companions who had 
agreed to join him one by one abandoned the project. 
Obstacles and disappointments, however, could not deter him. 
Forthwith he set out, September 629, and many were his 
adventures. There were rivers to be crossed, frontier fortresses 
to be passed, orders for his detention to be evaded. On one 
occasion the truthfulness of his answers excited such admiration 
that the governor who was examining him tore the warrant 
for his arrest to pieces with his own hands. There were 
sandy wastes to be traversed as he rode slowly through the 
dreary regions beyond the frontier. Demons and goblins 
presided over parching winds. For four nights and five days 
he could find no drop of water. He offered up a humble 
prayer to Kwan-yin: “ Yuan Chwang in adventuring on this 
journey seeks not for riches or worldly gain. He desires not 
to acquire fame, but only for the sake of the highest religious 
truth does his heart long to find the true law. I know that 
the Bodhisattva lovingly regards all living creatures to deliver 
them from misery. Will not mine, bitter as they are, come 
to his knowledge?” Then a cool wind fanned his body, and 
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his horse had strength to get up. Sleep fell, and he was 
refreshed. When he awoke and mounted, his horse soon 
started off in another direction and would not be turned; and 
the Power in which he trusted brought him after several 
to green grass and a pool. 

At length he entered once more into habitable lands. The 
King of Kao-chang, a pious Buddhist, heard of his journey, 
and commanded him to visit his capital. The escort sent to 
fetch him would allow no refusal, and after a hasty ride of six 
days the,party arrived at the city gates in the middle of the 
night ; the king came out from the palace with a torchlight 
procession to meet him. He had calculated the distance and 
the time, and had kept up his wife and children reading the 
Sacred Books, that they might be awake to receive the Master 
of the Law! The eager monarch conducted him to the inner 
hall, placed him under a canopy and summoned the queen, 
and it was only at dawn when the tired traveller could hold 
out no longer and exclaimed, “I have a wish to sleep,” that 
Yuan Chwang was allowed to rest. After a stay of ten days 
he proposed to depart, but his royal host had resolved to 
detain him that he might convert the ignorant and foolish, 
and would brook no opposition to his will. Yuan Chwang 
resorted in desperation to the hunger-strike. For three days 
he sat immovable and would neither eat nor drink. On the 
fourth day the king, seeing his guest growing fainter and 
fainter, gave way, and it was arranged that he should stay a 
month to expound one of the Sacred Books, while preparations 
were made for the journey. An escort was provided, and a 
whole caravan of horses and servants was arranged, with gold 
and silver and five hundred rolls of satin and taffeta, enough 
for an expedition of twenty years. Above all, boots, gloves, 
and face-coverings were supplied for the dreaded transit of 
the mountains. They were needed when the travellers came 
to the passes over the range now known as the Ping-shang or 
“ice-mountains,” and had to drive their animals over snowfield 


and glacier. It took seven days to effect the passage ; twelve 
Vou. XIII.—No. 1. 12 
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or fourteen of the company died of hunger or cold; and the 
number of oxen and horses which perished was still greater. 
But the undaunted pilgrim pressed on. From country to 
country he noted the hallowed spots and sacred monuments, 
the numbers in the monasteries, and the schools of doctrine and 
practice to which they belonged. In Kashmir he rested two 
years, the king providing him with twenty men to copy the 
Sacred Books. On his way into India proper his little company 
was attacked by robbers, who stripped them of their baggage 
and even of their clothes. The escort wept, but Yuan Chwang 


preserved his cheerfulness: “The greatest gift which living. 


creatures possess is life. If life is safe, what need we care 
about the rest?” His equanimity was severely tested as the 
travellers sailed down the Ganges from Kanauj, with about 
eighty country-folk. The vessel was boarded by pirates who 
brought it to the bank. They were worshippers of the un- 
hallowed goddess Durga, who was propitiated every year with 
human sacrifice. The distinguished appearance of the Master 
of the Law led them to select him as their victim. Vainly did 
his fellow-passengers beseech his life ; some even begged to be 
allowed to die in his stead. The captain of the gang ordered 
an altar to be erected in an adjoining grove, and Yuan 
Chwang was bound and laid upon it. He showed no fear, 
but only begged that he might have a little time, and that 
they would not crowd around him painfully. “Let me with a 
joyous mind,” he said, “take my departure.” Then he lifted 
his thoughts to the courts of the Tusita heaven, where dwelt 
the future Buddha Maitreya, the Buddhist impersonation of 
charity, and prayed that he might be reborn there and receive 
from him the teaching of the Truth. Then, having perfected 
himself in wisdom, he desired—* Let me return and be born 
here below, that I may instruct and convert these men, and cause 
them to give up their evil deeds, and practise themselves in 
doing good.” With such meditations he seemed to rise into 
that land of bliss. Rapt into ecstasy he knew nothing of the 
altar on which he lay bound with closed eyes, waiting the 
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\nife. He took no heed of a sudden storm, which lashed the 
river into waves, blew up clouds of sand, and tore the creaking 
branches from the trees. The terrified pirates accepted it as a 
warning, and made obeisance round the altar. One of them 
accidentally touched the Master’s person. He opened his eyes, 
«Has the hour come?” he asked. ‘“ We pray you,” was the 
answer, “to receive our repentance.” They unbound their 
victim, restored the property which they had taken from the 
passengers, threw their weapons into the river, and took on 
themselves the first obligations of disciples. 

Further and further Yuan Chwang went along the sacred 
stream, visiting one spot after another famous in Buddhist 
story, till he came to the hallowed Bodhi tree at Gaya, where 
the Teacher had finally reached Buddhahood. All round 
it were memorial shrines and monasteries, and there stood 
the temple, already all but a thousand years old, which, after 
more than another millennium, the British Government has 
recently restored. Thence he proceeded to Nalanda. Four 
of the most distinguished professors had been sent to escort 
him. At a farm on the way to the precincts he was met 
by a great procession. Some two hundred members of the 
Order, and about a thousand laymen, came forth to greet the 
traveller from the Flowery Land. They carried standards 
and umbrellas, garlands and perfumes, they surrounded him 
with joyous chants, and led him into the great university 
of Nalanda. He had spent seven years since he left Chang'an ; 
at last he had reached the home of the Truth. 

This was the famous centre of Buddhist learning. Half 
monastery, half university, it had been a sacred place from 
immemorial tradition, though it had only recently attained 
the height of its prosperity. Five hundred merchants, so the 
story ran, had bought the original grounds and presented 
them to the Buddha; and there the Teacher had himself 
preached for three months. Successive endowments had 
created a vast pile, with towers, domes, pavilions, shady groves, 
secluded gardens, and deep translucent pools filled with 
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blue lotus and crimson kanaka. The great entrance on the 
west of the surrounding park was approached under four 
large columns. The tower above it, adorned with the richest 
carvings, rose high into the air, so that it made a later visitor, 
I-ching, giddy to look at it. Eight huge quadrangles con- 
tained the chief buildings. There were eight temples with 
about a hundred relic-shrines, many of them decorated with 
gold and precious stones which glittered in the sunlight, 
There were also a hundred lecture-rooms where the ten 
thousand clergy and students daily gave and received instruc- 
tion, and six immense blocks of residential buildings, each 
four stories high. 

The whole was under the direction of a President or 
Rector, venerated for his age and immense learning, named 
Silabhadra. Quarters were at once assigned to the distin- 
guished traveller in the residence of the President’s nephew, 
himself upwards of seventy years of age, and an ample allow- 
ance was allotted for his maintenance, including a particular 
kind of aromatic rice grown in the kingdom of Magadha, and 
reserved for sovereigns and religious persons of great eminence. 
A riding elephant was set apart for his use, with a lay brother 
and a Brahman as its attendants. There for periods amounting 
in all to about two years Yuan Chwang resided, devoting 
himself to the study of the Buddhist Scriptures, the books of 
the Brahmans with the wide range of studies founded upon 
them, philological, legal, philosophical, astronomical, and the 
Sanskrit grammar of Panini. His labours were diversified 
by occasional excursions on his elephant, or in a car or palan- 
quin, under the guidance of the brethren, to the holy places 
in the neighbourhood; or sometimes he undertook longer 
journeys, returning for rest and study to Nalanda. 

Meantime, students for ever came and went. How far 
there were any regular courses of instruction like the medizval 
disciplines of the trivium and guadrivium, it might be difficult 
to say. The brethren, says Yuan Chwang, were renowned 
through all India for their strictness in observing the precepts 
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and regulations of the Order; grave, earnest, decorous, 
«learning and discussing they found the day too short.” The 
spirit of the place was strenuous. Those who did not talk of 
the mysteries of the Canon were put to shame and lived apart. 
Of the foreign students the majority, beaten by the difficulties 
of the problems, withdrew. The teaching included secular 
knowledge as well as scriptural. There were professors of 
arithmetic and mathematics (perhaps also astronomy), geo- 
graphy, and medicine. The latter study had acquired great 
importance through Buddhist philanthropies. The teaching 
was conducted partly by recitation of the sacred texts after the 
mode of Vedic study, partly by expository lectures and dis- 
putations. Yuan Chwang reckoned a thousand brethren who 
could explain twenty collections of Sitras and Shastras ; five 
hundred who could teach thirty collections; perhaps ten 
(including himself) who could explain fifty; the President, 
Silabhadra, alone had studied and understood the entire 
number. 

The Buddhism of Yuan Chwang’s time in the twelfth 
century of the Buddha was no more homogeneous than the 
Christianity of the twelfth century of our era. In some 
respects, indeed, it was much less so. At an early date after 
the Founder’s death differences of view, and still more of 
practice, had arisen; and in the middle of the third century 
B.c., under the great Buddhist prince Asoka, whose inscrip- 
tions supply the first monumental evidence in Indian history, 
there were already reckoned eighteen sects. The primitive 
Buddhism of Gotama had really consisted in a system of 
ethical culture designed to enable the disciple to reach that 
goal of perfect holiness which would set him free from the 
necessity of rebirth. This famous Eightfold Path of moral 
discipline, however, was perfectly compatible with various 
interpretations of the world and its reality. The diversities 
at the outset were perhaps not very serious. But they 
gradually developed into more and more importance, and 
finally issued in different schools with their own sacred books, 
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and a scale of doctrine ranging all the way from a nihilistic 
psychology and an atheistic interpretation of the world, at 
one end, to an ontological idealism at the other which affirmed 
that every phenomenon throughout the infinite worlds was a 
manifestation of Mind.’ 

The thinkers of India had very early formulated some of 
the great philosophical problems which, it seems, will never 
cease to interest human thought. As they contemplated the 
world of nature without them and the world of mind within, 
they reached a profound conception of the ultimate Unity 
which absorbed the manifoldness at once of the universe and 
of man. All kinds of hints, of insights, gleams of speculation, 
penetrating philosophical intuitions, along with the crudest 
physiology and psychology, run through the later Vedic 
hymns and the early literature founded upon them. The 
Buddhist texts reveal an immense variety of discussions, many 
of which, unfortunately, are so briefly indicated as to be 
practically unintelligible at this distant date. The chief 
controversy, of course, raged around the doctrine of the Self 
or soul. There lay for Gotama the root of selfishness, and 
selfishness was the cause of all suffering, and of entanglement 
in that weary round of births and deaths which we know 
under the name of Transmigration. To extinguish selfishness, 
therefore, Gotama boldly proposed to eradicate the notion of a 
Self. As everyone knows, it is the fundamental principle of his 
philosophy that there is nothing permanent, nothing enduring, 
everything is in constant change and unceasing flux. Applied 
to a person, to any given individual, this means that he is 
produced through the temporary association of certain groups 
of “supports,” and when the physical bond which unites them 
disappears, the person vanishes and is no more. Is the Self, 
inquires Gotama, to be identified with the body, is it the nails, 
the teeth, the skin, the flesh, the blood, the brain? Is it the 
sensations, is it the perceptions, is it the constituent elements 
of character, is it the consciousness? None of these is free 
1 Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, 1871, p. 303. 
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fom mutation; each is under the doom of impermanence.’ 
With a relentless logic the conclusion was reached by his 
disciples that, strictly speaking, the duration of the life of a 
living being is exceedingly brief, lasting only while a thought 
lasts. Just as a chariot-wheel in rolling rolls only at one point 
in the tire, and in resting rests only at one point, so the life of a 
living being lasts only for the period of one thought. As soon 
as that thought has ceased, the being is said to have ceased. 
As it has been said :— 

“The being of a past moment of thought has lived, but 
does not live, nor will it live. 

“The being of a future moment of thought will live, but 
has not lived, nor does it live. 

“The being of the present moment of thought does live, 
but has not lived, nor will it live.” ? 

The psychology of nihilism can go no further than that. 
It naturally begot a reaction which resulted in a kind of 
transcendental idealism which asserted the unreality (or 
“emptiness ”) of all the material world, and affirmed the sole 
existence of Mind.’ But the cosmos and all its occupants 
from the topmost heaven to the lowest hell were in a perpetual 
state of flux and change, and the first principle of Buddhist 
teaching was that nothing abides, no world, no cause, no soul, 
no God. These metaphysical conceptions lay outside the 
range of the moral culture on which Gotama laid the whole 
stress of his teaching. Again and again did he decline to 
respond to the sophists of his day who wished to know 
whether he thought the universe infinite in extent and eternal 
in duration, or limited alike in space and time. Such dis- 
cussions, and others like them, brought no profit ; they did not 
contribute to purification from lusts or tranquillity of heart ; 

1 Of what use then to be angry? “For a person who has made the above 
analysis, there is no hold for anger, any more than there is for a grain of 
mustard seed on the point of an awl, or for a painting in the sky” (Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations, 1896, p. 159). 


2 Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 1896, p. 150. 
3 Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 343. 
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they did not promote real knowledge, or lead to right conduct: 
they fostered pride, self-confidence, and pugnacity. In an 
amusing apologue he once compared such disputants to a 
number of men born blind whom the king invited to feel an 
elephant. Some felt the head, some the body, some the feet, 
others the back, the tail, and the hairy tuft at the tail-end, 
When the king inquired what the elephant was like, they all 
gave different accounts. ‘Those who had felt the head 
declared that it resembled a large round jar. Those who had 
felt its tusks compared it to a ploughshare. Those who had 
felt the feet, affirmed that it was like a pillar; or the tuft of its 
tail, like a broom. When they could not agree, they fought 
among themselves, saying, “Such is an elephant,” “Such is not 
an elephant,” “It is not like that,” “It is like this”; and the 
king was hugely entertained.! Such men, said the Buddha, 
were ekangadassino, “seeing only one limb,” one-sided in 
judgment. That was the vice of the disputatious temper. 
No great ethical teacher has analysed with keener insight the 
moral mischiefs of this kind of immodest self-assertion and 
intellectual arrogance. These qualities were entirely incon- 
sistent with that mettd, charity or brotherly love, which the 
Teacher enjoined as the true attitude of the disciple towards 
his fellow-men. 

The result was significant. It was impossible to establish 
an orthodoxy, or to impose any kind of disabilities on varieties 
of faith and practice. Polytheism can generally acquiesce in 
toleration, unless it scents a political danger such as led Rome 
to persecute the Christians who would burn no incense to the 
emperor. Brahmanism had no official creed, and accommo- 
dated a startling range of deities and beliefs within its pale. 
Buddhism, therefore, inherited to a certain extent the flexi- 
bility which marked the methods of the older faith, and the 
order was penetrated at the outset with a genuine spirit of 
mutual respect and goodwill. Still more was this due to the 
example of the Founder, who would make no converts in 
1 The Udana, translated by Major-General Strong, 1902, p. 95. 
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haste, nor take advantage of new-born enthusiasm. Let them 
have adequate time for consideration, and give no pledges 
before they were really ripe. This large and genial policy 
was expressed in emphatic terms in the famous edicts of 
Asoka in the middle of the third century s.c. In those 
expositions of his policy carved:on rock and pillar, which 
inaugurate the monuments of India, the imperial ruler declares 
that he does reverence to men of all sects by gifts, and in 
various other ways. But he is more anxious to promote the 
“growth of the essence of the matter in all sects.” This 
assumes various forms, but “ the root of it is restraint of speech ; 
to wit, a man must not do reverence to his own sect by dis- 
paraging that of another for trivial reasons.” ‘‘ He who does 
reverence to his own sect,” says His Majesty, “while dis- 
paraging all other sects from a feeling of attachment to his 
own, on the supposition that he thus glorifies his own sect, in 
reality by such conduct inflicts severe injury on his own sect.” * 

This was just as true within the Order as it was of the 
other forms of religious belief and practice outside it, and in 
the course of time the spirit of Buddhism was exposed to a 
severe test. There came a period in its history when the 
members of the Order were divided on questions far more 
profound than small details of ritual or ceremony. The older 
Buddhism, which had rejected all attempts to determine 
whether the Tathagata—‘ the Man who had attained Truth” 
—would live after death, paid honour to the Teacher by 
reverent commemoration. There were festivals to hold up 
to devout contemplation the incidents of his birth, his 
complete enlightenment, his solemn passage from this visible 
scene. But the Buddha himself had left not a trace behind. 
There was no mystery of communion with a living Spirit. 
No hymn carried the believer’s praise into the Unseen; no 


1 See the remarkable story of the conversion of Siha, the general-in-chief 
of the Licchavis, Sacred Books of the East, xvii. p. 114. 

2 Rock Edict xii. See Asoka (“ Rulers of India”), by Vincent A. Smith, 
p. 128, 1901. 
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prayer brought to his weakness an encompassing strength. 
By degrees, however, a great change took place. The longing 
for some solution of ultimate problems could not be repressed, 
Buddhism was driven to make terms with a profound school 
of Brahmanical metaphysics. The categories of substance, 
cause, and mind, which Gotama had rejected, now entered in, 
and transformed the whole conception of the Buddha, the 
world, and the disciple. Just as Christianity, coming into 
contact with Hellenic thought, acquired a wholly new in- 
tellectual form, and finally conceived the person of its Founder 
in terms of ancient Greek philosophy, so did Buddhism, 
environed by Brahmanism, adapt itself to fresh moulds of 
speculation, which altered its whole outlook upon life. The 
universe was now regarded as the product, under the law of 
the Deed (Karma), of one infinite and all-pervading Mind, 
This was of course identified with the Buddha and the long 
series of his predecessors. They were but human phases of 
the Self-Existent, who for the welfare of men and gods 
appeared from time to time on earth to proclaim the saving 
knowledge of the Truth. Here was a Theistic Buddhism, 
with a doctrine which may be broadly described as in- 
carnation. It provided a wholly new conception of the 
person of the Teacher; it converted his teaching from a 
method of ethical culture into a religion, and it begot a cultus 
of prayer and praise addressed to the Buddha as ever-present, 
all-knowing, and all-merciful, the healer of the sickness of 
men’s sins, their refuge in danger and their stay in grief. 
The aim of the believer underwent at the same time a funda- 
mental transformation. The Buddhist saint or arahat of an 
elder day, who won the peace of Nirvana, saved no one but 
himself. His example might, indeed, quicken others, but he 
himself, like the Master, passed away without a trace. For 
the new Buddhism this seemed a narrow and selfish aim. 
Let the disciple rather aspire to join the ranks of the Buddhas- 
to-be, and take his share in the great process of the world’s 
deliverance. The two aims were sometimes contrasted in the 
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res of a Vehicle which would only hold a single traveller 
along the pathway of successive lives, and one which would 
enable many to traverse the painful and laborious sequences 
of existence. The system of the Little (or Low) Vehicle, as it 
was called (Hinaydna), represented the older piety. The 
Great Vehicle (Mahayana) was associated with the beliefs of 
the new. It created a wholly fresh sacred literature of 
immense extent, and sometimes of great philosophical subtlety. 
It produced new forms of devotion, inspired new modes of 
worship. Buddhism was divided by the deep cleft between 
those who denied and those who recognised a living Mind at 
once behind and through the universe, an infinite Spirit with 
whom the disciple could enter into fellowship of trust and 
peace. 

The distribution of these two systems naturally varied 
in different localities; and among the valuable features of 
Yuan Chwang’s record of travel is the care with which he sets 
down his observations, even to minute estimates of the 
numbers of the adherents of each. Sometimes whole kingdoms 
followed one or the other; sometimes both existed side by 
side. In the kingdom of Magadha, the scene of the holy 
places in the midst of which Nalanda was planted, the two 
types were mingled together ; and such, according to I-ching, 
was the practice at Nalanda. Just as the Chinese collection 
of the scriptures contains books of both schools, so Yuan 
Chwang belonged to the Great Vehicle and I-ching to the 
Lesser. I-ching, moreover, informs us that the whole of the 
eighteen sects had their representatives at Nalanda, they had 
their own sets of scriptures, and all followed their own usage, 
whether it only enforced the cut of a robe and the material 
of a toothpick, or enjoined hymn and prayer to the Buddha 
and the Buddhas-to-be. 

Here, then, is a picture of religious education conducted 
in a very remarkable manner. Under the name of a common 
Founder representatives of opposite and incompatible theories 
teach side by side. ‘There is no creed to which professor or 
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student must subscribe as a condition for admission, beyond 
the solemn recognition of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the § entered 
Sangha. No articles bar the way to the equivalents of the | it could 
chair or the degree. The head of the whole, chosen solely ceeded 
for his learning, presides impartially over all. The secret of § of Bud 
union lies in a common life, a common moral ideal, the con. § pill: 
ception of the service of man as realised in the person of § 9% in t 
Gotama, who, in the oft-repeated formula of the early texts, | tees. 

chose the homeless life for the welfare of gods and men, that } of K1 
he might become a Buddha and lift off from the world the | amd tr 
veils of ignorance and sin. ‘That was the secret of the extra. § (adher: 
ordinary missionary enthusiasm which carried the noble and (mater 
the sage amid incredible hardships all through middle Asia in | of Kan 
the centuries preceding Yuan Chwang, “ moved by the desire | believ« 
to convert the world”; for as the Chronicler of Ceylon re. the Ir 
marks in relating the triumphs of an earlier date, “when the | sarifi 
world’s welfare is concerned, who would be slothful or in- } follow 
different?” To this principle Buddhism has been always raising 
faithful. It has never made theological tests the basis of | moot 


made hi 


religious communion. Wide as have been its internal varia. | 2 l 
tions, it has always asked the disciple, “Have you the right | thes 
disposition?” rather than, “Have you the true belief?” diet 


Neither among its different schools, nor towards the rival | formi 
establishments of Brahmans and Jains, or the philosophical | P#!T0 
sects that lay outside all three, the Agnostics and Materialists, | Vasu 
did it ever raise the cry that the faith was in danger or kindle | there 


the fires of persecution. were 
Such was Buddhist teaching in India in the seventh century | 20 
a.D. Here is a picture drawn by a contemporary Brahman, | “stat 
Bana, author of the famous historical romance, Harsha-carita. day, 
He describes a visit paid by King Harsha to a Buddhist thes 
recluse, named Divakaramitra." A Brahman by birth and The 
education, he had embraced the religion of the Sakyan, and the 
con 


1 See the translation of Cowell and Thomas, 1897, p. 233. Harsha was 
on the throne, 606-648, during Yuan Chwang’s stay in India, and commanded 
his attendance at a great Durbar. 
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madé his home in the forest of the Vindhya, which the King 
entered with his retinue. Dismounting from his chariot when 
it could advance no further, he left his suite behind, and pro- 
ceeded with a few attendants to the hermitage. Numbers 
of Buddhists were there from various provinces, perched 
on pillars, dwelling in bowers of creepers, lying in thickets 
or in the shadow of branches, or squatting on the roots of 
trees. ‘There, too, were Jains in white robes, and worshippers 
of Krishna. There were mendicants of various orders 
and religious students; there were disciples of Kapila 
(adherents of the great school of the Sankhya), Lokayatikas 
(materialists), students of the Upanishads (Vedantins), followers 
of Kanada (the reputed author of the Vaiceshika philosophy), 
believers in God as a Creator (the Nyaya school), students of 
the Institutes of Law, students of the Puranas, adepts in 
sacrifices and in grammar, and others beside, all diligently 
following their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, 
raising doubts and resolving them, discussing and explaining 
moot points of doctrine, in perfect harmony. Doubtless this 
is in large part a satire; for we read of the lions couched near 
the sage’s seat, the tigers who had abandoned their carnivorous 
diet under Buddhist teaching, the monkeys who were per- 
forming the ritual of the memorial shrine, and the devout 
parrots who explained the Koga, a Buddhist dictionary by 
Vasubandhu. But the satire would have been unmeaning had 
there been no basis for it in fact. These forest instructions 
were really many centuries old. Here was a university of 
another type, more flexible still because unembarrassed by 
establishments needing great revenues for maintenance. Some 
day, perhaps, the great Universities of the West may deem 
these voices of the dim and distant past yet worth attention. 
They are more than mere curiosities of literature. They are 
the witness of the East to the abiding principle that the first 
condition of the quest for truth is Liberty. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


Oxrorp. 











GOETHE’S FRIENDSHIP WITH LAVATER. 
Tue Rev. Proressor GIBB, D.D. 


For ten years—from 1774 to 1784—Goethe lived on terms of 
close and affectionate friendship with the Swiss pastor John 
Casper Lavater.'| This friendship came to a sudden end, and 
one cause of the breach was a marked divergence in their 
religious opinions. But we have not here a mere repetition 
of Goethe’s earlier separation from the Herrnhut brethren, 
Lavater had almost as little sympathy with the Herrnhuters 
as Goethe himself. The characteristic feature of Herrnhut 
piety was separation from the world. Lavater mixed freely 
in general society, took an interest in all public questions, 
political and social; he was an amateur student in most 
departments of learning and of research. He may be said to 
have courted the leaders of society, and of his own initiative 
he became the correspondent of philosophers, and men of 
letters such as Kant, Lessing, Herder, Wieland, Moses 
Mendelssohn, and Goethe. A desire for personal prominence 
had some share in his manifold activities, but their chief 
motive was undoubtedly religious zeal. He regarded it as 
his mission to carry his own views of religion to as many 
circles as possible, and especially to win for them those who 
possessed a commanding influence on the mind of the public. 
When Goethe and Lavater first met they had not a little 
in common. Goethe, who had just written Werther, was in 
the midst of the whirlwind of the Sturm und Drang period. 


1 Born 1741, died 1801. Eight years Goethe’s senior. 
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Javater was in a different fashion a Sturmer and Dranger. 
He was ill at ease in spirit, as little content with himself and 
with the Church, as Goethe with the world and himself, 
Popular as a preacher, and the author of widely read religious 
works, he was nevertheless obsessed by the feeling that some- 
thing was wanting, both to himself and to the Church. He 
was therefore always on the look-out for the advent of new 
forces which would awake the Church to a full consciousness 
of its mission—the conquest of the whole world for Christ. 
In the year 1769 he addressed a series of questions to leading 
theologians, asking them to give reasons for the cessation of 
those gifts of inspired speech and miracle- working power 
which had been possessed by the early Church. For his part 
he could find no hint in the New Testament that these gifts 
were designed to continue for a short time only, or to be 
confined to certain localities. He was forced therefore to 
come to the conclusion that their absence was to be accounted 
for by a want of faith in the modern Church. With the 
theologians of the eighteenth century these opinions naturally 
found little favour, and Lavater began to look outside the 
Church for tokens of the dawn of the new era. God, he thought, 
might be preparing for it by working signs and wonders in the 
world. Hence his eager interest in somnambulism, animal 
magnetism, and other mysterious phenomena. Unfortunately 
too for his own reputation, he listened to the tales and 
pretensions of impostors like Cagliostro. 

To Goethe, who had lately been immersed in mystical 
literature, in magic, in alchemy, these interests were not 
unsympathetic. Nor was there much in Lavater’s opinions 
regarding human nature to which Goethe could take exception. 
Of human depravity he spoke little, although he acknowledged 
that it was sin that hindered men from rising to their full 
moral stature ; but he held as strongly as Goethe that there 
was latent good in all men which could be quickened into 
activity by wise and sympathetic guidance. The confident 
hope which he cherished of a future life of blessedness for man- 
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kind was largely founded on his perception of the great and 
precious gifts already conferred upon them by their Creator, 
His views regarding the state of the blessed in heaven had 
little of medieval solemnity and indefiniteness. In a work 
entitled Aspects of Eternity, he described the life of the 
redeemed as very like the present, with the exception of the 
absence of sin. One man will occupy himself with the study 
of natural history or natural philosophy, another with the 
investigation of spiritual phenomena, and a third with the 
history of the past. There will be, there as here, the teacher 
and the pupil. There will also be a distinction of classes, and 
it will be recognised that the labourer is as necessary as the 
king. After speaking of this state he exclaims, “Oh, I sink 
under these all too entrancing and certain hopes. What 
thoughts and emotions, what exaltation of our whole nature, 
what enlargements of our being, what new oceans of life, of 
heaven, and of joy in God will come to us every moment!”! 
Lavater’s pious phantasy and breathless rhetoric are not much 
to the taste of modern readers, but they possessed a wonderful 
charm for his contemporaries, who, starved on the side of their 
emotions by a dry orthodoxy and a cold rationalism, were 
delighted to listen once more to the language of religious 
fervour. Lavater’s writings were to the religious world what 
Goethe’s Sturm und Drang writings were to others. Even 
a man of genius and taste like Novalis found pleasure 
in Lavater’s sermons. Lavater’s hopes for mankind were 
directed towards the coming of Christ, when men would 
become sharers in His glory. He often spoke, however, as if 
this coming might be like His first coming, quiet and 
unobserved, as if He might appear to individuals in the same 
manner in which we hear of His manifesting Himself after 
the resurrection. ‘This, as we understand it, was his meaning 
when he wrote to F. Jacobi, “I long after and expect the 
laying on of hands by a man whose shoe latchet I am unworthy 


1 This quotation is taken from Worte des Herzens, von J. C. Lavater. 
Halle. 
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to unloose, whom as yet I do not know, whom God only 
knows. 1 do not :call him to me nor do I go to meet him, 
but he will appear to me, and until he comes I am only a 
poor day labourer.”* It is said that he often would scan 
eagerly the faces of the people on the promenade at Zurich in 
the hope of finding among them the Apostle John, whom he 
firmly believed to be still on earth. 

Lavater is best known at the present day by his studies 
in physiognomy. ‘The motto of the work was, “For the 
furtherance of a knowledge and love of humanity.” In all 
things a realist, as Goethe says of him, he was convinced that 
the human countenance was an index of the spirit within. 
To study faces, therefore, was a sure path to knowledge of 
character. He procured, when possible, authentic portraits 
of remarkable men, and, when that was not possible, ideal 
portraits were substituted. He was, above all things, anxious 
to obtain a portrait of Christ which would give adequate 
expression to His character. Such a picture, he believed, 
would draw hearts to the Son of man. In this endeavour 
he failed, as was to be anticipated. He spent much time and 
money on the production of his work on Physiognomy, which 
was hailed by many as the Novum Organum of a new 
knowledge, although treated with scorn by men of science.’ 
His views as to the power of reading character by observing 
countenances were exaggerated, although his observations laid 
the foundation of that marvellous gift of thought-reading by 
which he was distinguished. Goethe says it was often un- 
comfortable to converse with him, so conscious were you that 
he was probing the inner secrets of your soul. This power 
was, however, always employed in the kindliest manner, and 
for edification. ‘To ridicule the weaknesses of human nature 
was foreign to him. It would have been better had he pos- 


1 An F. Jacobi, 19ten Marz 1781. Whether the reference is here to 
Christ seems uncertain, 

2 Physiognomische Fragmente sur Beférderung der Menschenkenninis und 
Menschenliebe, 4 vols., 1775-1778. 
Vout. XIII.—No. 1. 13 
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sessed the sense of the ridiculous in a greater degree, ag it 
might have saved him from some absurdities which often 
rendered him an object of contempt. Friend and foe alike 
bear witness to the gift he possessed of evoking good and 
restraining evil by his presence and conversation. Goethe 
wrote of him after his death—they had been alienated for 
many years before his death—that Lavater created a pure 
circle wherever he went by the purity and goodness of his 
character. In his presence one behaved with maiden modesty, 
lest anything of a contrary nature should offend him. And 
Merk, Goethe’s atrabilious friend, who was at first prejudiced 
against him, acknowledged, after meeting, that he had never 
listened to talk so full of edification. It not unfrequently 
happened that prejudice was changed to admiration and 
reverence by Lavater’s personal presence. Lichtenberg, the 
sceptic and satirist of Géttingen, had poured vitriolic con- 
tempt on his work. But when passing through Gdttingen, 
Lavater, who rarely took offence at hostile criticism, visited 
the formidable critic in his den. After the visit Lichtenberg 
wrote: “I had expected a heated and enthusiastic disputant. 
He is nothing of the kind. I judge him to be a man witha 
most excellent head, whom weak society has led astray. I 
repeat it. I cannot give you an adequate idea of how good 
the man is. He means it all honestly. If he deceives others, 
it is because he has himself been first deceived.” 

Lavater had foibles which diminished his influence among 
his more educated contemporaries, and have perhaps unduly 
injured his reputation with the after world. His intellectual 
endowments were not commensurate with his moral, and of 
this he was insufficiently aware. His position as a popular 
preacher and as the oracle of pious circles did not foster the 
habit of self-criticism in matters intellectual, although on all 
moral questions he judged himself severely. His scholarship 
was inexact, and as an interpreter of Scripture he was not to 
be relied on. When he entered the regions of metaphysical 
and scientific thought the inadequacy of his equipment became 
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painfully apparent. Goethe’s remark is also just, that the 
whole truth was not for Lavater. When an opinion had got 
hold of his Christian heart it was hard to dislodge, and he 
would adopt almost any argument which appeared to give it 
support. This inequality between his powers explains the 
different estimation in which he was held by different persons, 
and even by the same persons at different periods. Herder, 
for example, who for a time valued him highly as a thinker, 
spoke of him later as “a dear babbler about God.” 

The first meeting between Goethe and Lavater took place 
in Frankfurt in the year 1774. ‘They had, however, been in 
correspondence for some time. In those days quite intimate 
friendships not unfrequently existed between men who had 
never seen each other’s faces. 

The meeting was remarkably cordial on both sides. 
Goethe read many of his verses to Lavater, who was 
delighted with them and with their author. Lavater fascin- 
ated the whole Goethe household, and the entire circle.’ 
People flocked to the house in the Hirschgraben to listen to 
the conversation of the prophet. Goethe was so enamoured 
of the society of his new friend that he accompanied him to 
Ems, whither Lavater went for the baths, and he rejoined him 
at the close of his cure. ‘They sailed down the Rhine together 
as far as Cologne. The journey has been immortalised by 
Goethe in prose and verse.” These days spent in Goethe’s 
company were, Lavater wrote afterwards, among the “ beautiful 
hours ” of his life. 


1 Lavater corresponded for years with Goethe’s mother. She addressed 
him as “ My dear son,” and he wrote, “My dear mamma,” The correspond- 
ence did not cease after the breach between Lavater and her son. 

2 Dichtung und Wahrheit III., xiv., Hempel, Band xxii. p. 163 ff. It was 
during this trip that Goethe wrote Geistesgruss and Des Kiinstlers Vergotterung ; 
also the humorous verses about himself, Lavater, and the strange genius 
Basedow, who was their companion during part of the journey: 


Und, wie nach Emmaus, weiter ging’s 
Mit Sturm- und Feuerschritten : 

Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 

Das Weltkind in der Mitten. 
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In the following year Goethe visited Lavater in his home 
at Zurich, and his exclusive devotion to the society of the 
pastor disappointed some who would have fain seen more of 
the author of Werther. 

Goethe also visited Zurich in 1779 in the company of his 
master, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. He was desirous that the 
young Duke, whose wild ways were giving him anxiety, should 
come under the influence of his friend. The angelic quietness 
of Lavater’s circle charmed and soothed Goethe after the 
excitements of the court life at Weimar. Of Lavater he 
wrote: “He is and remains a man quite by himself. Such 
truth, faith, love, patience, strength, wisdom, activity, in- 
tegrity, serenity, etc., are not to be found either in Israel or 
among the Gentiles.”* Soon after this visit he wrote to 
Lavater: “A heartfelt word of longing for thee. . . . My 
spirit is ever with thee.”* This personal affection for the 
“most human of men” continued almost to the beginning of 
the sudden rupture of their friendship. Alluding to a bust of 
himself which the Duke had presented to Lavater, he writes: 
** Adieu, most beloved of men. Pronounce a_ benediction 
often over my bust, that a blessing may also descend upon 
me.”* From the time of their first meeting Goethe and 
Lavater were in constant correspondence. Goethe took a 
lively interest in Lavater’s work on Physiognomy, and con- 
tributed to it with pen and pencil.‘ Religious questions were 
frequently discussed in their letters, on Goethe’s part some- 
what reluctantly. He had at the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance informed Lavater that they differed in religious opinions, 
but he wished that they should look upon one another as men 
who were both serving God in their own way, and show 
respect to one another by preserving silence on the subject. 
Lavater was quite indifferent to many of the theological 


1 An Knebel, 30th Nov. 1779. 

2 An Lavater, 2nd Nov. 1779. 

8 An Lavater, 7th May 1781, 

4 Not very successfully with the latter, to judge from the specimens in 
the Weimar edition, vol. xxxvii. 
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controversies of the day. He was ready, for example, to admit 
that Roman Catholic worship was a real service of God, and 
that it might suit some men better than Protestant worship. 
There was one question, however, on which Lavater would 
make no concession and consent to no compromise. To him 
Christ was the beginning and end of all true religion. His 
hope for the future of humanity was directed to Him and to 
Him alone ; for, as we shall see presently, God the Father had 
hardly a place in Lavater’s creed. Goethe, on the other hand, 
at this period of his life, regarded Christ simply as one of the 
benefactors of humanity. It seemed to him an injustice to 
other saints and heroes to give to him the exclusive position 
assigned to him by Lavater. Lavater could not preserve 
silence to a dear friend on a subject which lay so near his 
heart. After the publication of Lavater’s book on Pontius 
Pilate, Goethe also found it impossible to be silent; for the 
views expressed in that book, from which he had expected 
great things, were to him utterly repulsive. He wrote: “We 
touch one another as closely as two men can, but then we turn 
aside and go in opposite directions, you with as assured step 
as I. Alone, with no thought of one another, we reach the 
extreme limits of our being. I am quiet and hearken in 
silence to what God and nature reveal to me. I turn round, 
and see you teaching with power your own doctrine. The 
gulf which divides is real for the moment. I lose the Lavater 
in whose presence I was attracted by the harmony of his 
feelings and ideas, the Lavater whom I know and love; I 
perceive only the sharp lines traced by his flaming sword. It 
makes on me a most unpleasing impression. Take it from 
me, dear brother, that I am as much in earnest in my 
opinions as you in yours, and that were it my function to 
speak in public, I should speak and write with as much zeal 
on behalf of my conviction that God has established an aris- 
tocracy of spirits upon earth, as you on behalf of the sole 
monarchy of Christ. . . . Breathe upon me with good words 
and drive away the strange spirit. The strange spirit blows 
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from all quarters of the world, the spirit of love and friendship 
only from one... .”? 

It is often taken for granted by the reader of Goethe's 
letters that he was here the assailant of Religion, Lavater 
its defender. But some of Lavater’s letters lead one to doubt 
the justice of this view, for Lavater’s opinions, if fully carried 
out, might have proved more perilous to the permanence of 
true religion than Goethe’s own; for while Goethe doubted 
the truth of the second article of the creed, Lavater had almost 
parted with the first. ‘Take, for example, the following strange 
letter in which he endeavours to meet Goethe’s doubts re- 
garding the truth of the miraculous events recorded in the 
New Testament :— 

“You say were a voice from heaven to proclaim: water 
burns, and fire extinguishes, you would not believe it. | 
believe that there is much in human nature which can be 
developed by an extraordinary occasion, and that a thing 
may fairly be termed supernatural or miraculous although 
it is as natural as that you wrote Werther. Strife and 
harmony between the voluntary and mechanical forces is part 
of the history of all men, and of the history of the Bible. 
To me Christ is the medium by whom this strife may be 
ended. We are All in ourselves and become All through 
others. What we are, we become through the influence of 
the most energetic and powerful men. Nothing works as 
does humanity. Which of us will deny this? He who 
grants it names himself a Christian. Now he who works 
most mightily on men deserves most faith from them. 
Humanity cannot soar beyond humanity. It can neither 
think nor enjoy anything that is not analogous to itself. To 
profess to do so is pure fanaticism. The universal spirit of 
the universe can neither be entreated nor enjoyed. It is 
blasphemy to make ourselves equal with Him, and to pray 
to Him without mediation. As the Father of Christ, who 
is the universe in a microcosmos, one may call upon Him, 
1 An Lavater, 9th August 1782. 
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having faith in Christ’s word and through Christ’s mediation 
_—or, to express it otherwise, it is this mode of representation 
which works most powerfully on the depths of human nature, 
and opens the heart to the touch of Christ. Without touch 
man does not become active. The religion of most men is 
fanaticism, that is a mere illusion, an illusion of having been 
touched by another Being, when they have only been touched 
by themselves. The Infinite One cannot touch or be touched, 
He cannot move or be moved. However much He is, for 
us He is Nonens. For the Infinite One the earth, that 
sloped and rounded earth, can have no import. That which 
has a shape can only be touched by that which possesses a 
shape. One is the highest man.”? 

On reading this letter one is disposed to agree with Goethe 
that Lavater here takes up a ‘quite unbecoming attitude 
towards the old God and His children.” Not only are all 
the ethnic faiths placed outside the pale of religion, but 
Judaism shares the same fate; for the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, to whom the Psalms were addressed, is 
represented as one to whom it is vain and presumptuous 
to offer prayer. 

It was not to be expected that the intimate friendship 
could long continue. Goethe was now in Weimar, a minister 
of state immersed in practical affairs, and he was associating 
with Herder and others, thinkers of stronger intellectual 
calibre than Lavater. But the end came unexpectedly, and 
the causes have never been fully explained. In December 
1788 Lavater received a letter from Goethe, written in the 
old friendly tone, in which he begged him to write often and 
not to “forget the old friends for new friends.” This letter 
was answered by Lavater, who said, “ For no new friendship 
shall I forget Karl August and Goethe.” He added, however, 
“Goethe, speak of me with caution. Gossiping tongues— 
a man easily irritated—misunderstandings. But how can a 


1 Lavater an Goethe, Ziirich, 28th July 1782: Schriften der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, Band xvi., Weimar, 1901. 
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goose teach prudence to an eagle? Vale et ama.”' From 
Goethe Lavater never received another letter; and all 
attempts he made were vain to discover the causes of the 
alienation. He visited Weimar and was entertained by 
Goethe, whom he found older, colder, and more reserved, 
quite indisposed to renew the former familiar intercourse, 

A good many years later he wrote to the Duchess Luise 
and asked her why he never now heard anything of the people 
whom he loved best in the world.?, The Duchess answered 
diplomatically that the Duke had many cares on his shoulders, 
and was much occupied, but that his regard for Lavater 
remained unabated: ‘“ Goethe also without doubt, although 
about him I do not venture to express an opinion, for the 
choice spirits are sometimes unfathomable.” 

But Goethe at this time or shortly afterwards was for 
some reason greatly incensed at Lavater. Herr Bothger, who 
dined with him in 1794, says that he spoke of him with heat 
he never before observed in Goethe, and he reports also that 
Goethe broke a number of panes of glass and mirrors in his 
mother’s house in Frankfurt on which Lavater had inscribed 
his name or some memorial of himself. Goethe told another 
acquaintance that Lavater had got a picture made of Satan 
in the wilderness, and that his countenance had been assigned 
to the Tempter. 

In the year 1795 Goethe gave public expression to his 
animosity towards his old friend in a cruel epigram in the 
Xenia. Another friend, F. Graf zu Stolberg, who was also 
a friend of Lavater, experienced the same treatment.‘ There 


1 Lavater an Goethe, 17th January 1788. 
2 An die Herzogin Luise, 26th June 1790. 
8 Goethe mit Bothger, Gespriiche, bk. i. p. 144. 
* Of Lavater Goethe wrote :— 
Der Prophet. 
Schade, dass die Natur nur einen Menschen aus dir schuf, 
Denn zum wiirdigen Mann war und zum Schelmen der Stoff. 


Pity ‘tis, when thou wast born, that but one man nature created ! 
Stuff for a gentleman is, and for a scoundrel in thee.—Paut Carus, 
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was at this time much indignation against Goethe and Schiller 
in pious circles; they were accused of a design to abolish 
Christianity, and introduce in its stead the worship of the 
gods of Greece. In a preface to a translation of Plato's 
Dialogues, Count Stolberg, as Goethe believed, referred 
pointedly to himself and Schiller as “baptised heathen.” 
Lavater and Count Stolberg were very intimate friends, and 
Goethe may have thought that Lavater was in agreement 
with him, as he probably was. 

Lavater bore the affront put on him by his old friend with 
dignity. He complained, it is true, of Goethe's sansculottism 
in a letter to Count Stolberg; but he exhorted his fellow- 
sufferer to remain silent under the affliction. ‘“ Goethe must 
be left to himself—to pass judgment upon himself for having 
been untrue to his better nature.”* 

To the Duchess Luise, Lavater wrote—perhaps he intended 
that the letter should be seen by Goethe—that a friend had 
written to him that the Xenia was an evil book, and had 
counselled him to write a counterblast as full of friendliness 
as the other was of unfriendliness. He would not, however, 
follow this method of heaping coals of fire on Goethe’s head. 
For one reason, he said that he did not possess Goethe's wit; 
and, moreover, he knew by experience that friendliness only 
excited unfriendliness in men who were thoroughly unfriendly. 
Otherwise he would gladly have addressed this epigram to the 
epigrammatist :— 

“ Rinziger! Feldherr! Held! Heerfiihrer! 
Gekronter Erob’rer ! 


Warum erniedrigst du dich Goethe 
Zum Biittel herab!’’ 2 





Of the Count Stolberg he wrote, whose poetry had not improved since he 
became pious :— 

Als du die griechischen Gétter geschmiht, so warf dich Apollo 

Von dem Parnasse: dafiir gehst du ins Himmelreich ein. 

When you reviled the Olympian gods, threw, relentless, Apollo 

You from Parnassus—You now enter the heavenly realm,—Paut Carus, 
1 An F, L, Grafen zu Stolberg, Ziirich, 25th January 1797. 
? An die Herzogin Luise, Ziirich, January 1797. 
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Lavater’s indignation against Goethe soon passed away. A 
few months later we find him writing: “Goethe’s Hermann is 
admirable. It atones for the Xenia.” In the same letter he 
mentions that Goethe had been in Zurich, but they had not 
met. Goethe had observed him in the street, but had purposely 
avoided speech with him." 

It is possible that Goethe reproached himself for the 
unkindness he had shown to Lavater. After the latter's 
death he gave a beautiful sketch of his character in the 
fourteenth book of his Autobiography, in which his failings 
were touched on with a light hand and his virtues set forth 
with all the unrivalled resources of Goethe’s prose style. By 
this sketch Lavater will be remembered, not by the innumer- 
able volumes in prose and verse which came from his own pen, 
Goethe remarks that the religious discussions he had with 
Lavater probably did him harm, like all attempts at conversion 
which fail in their object. Lavater would have been wiser, 
certainly, had he been satisfied with the quiet influence his 
character had on Goethe, and not attempted to guide or con- 
trol the opinions of one so greatly his superior in intellectual 
endowments.” 

JOHN GIBB. 


CaMBRIDGE. 


1 An J. Hose, Ziirich, 29th November 1797. 

2 Mr Lewes speaks of Lavater’s unconscious hypocrisy—an unhappy 
phrase, for hypocrisy was entirely foreign to Lavater’s character. But Mr 
Lewes is always determined to prove Goethe right, even when Goethe himself 
was of a different opinion; and in this way he sometimes does injustice to 
Goethe himself as well as to others; for Goethe is represented as a Pharisee 
who will never allow that any fault is to be found with him. 
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Owinc to the interruption caused by the war during the past 
quarter, the material available for the Philosophical, Theological, 
and Social Surveys is unusually restricted. These therefore 
have been omitted from the present number. 


DISCUSSIONS 


N.B—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—E&d. 


“ POST-MODERNISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1914, p. 733.) 
I, 


Ir seems to be quite true that, in the original sense of the term, 
Modernism is dead. But the world of Christian thought will never be 
the same again, because Modernism lived for a little time, and magnifi- 
cently attempted the impossible. For when scholars were obsessed by the 
critical, and were spending their main energies upon negations, a new 
school arose in the Roman Communion. It accepted the results of 
criticism, Biblical or otherwise. It accepted also the results of modern 
scientific research. 

Then it attempted a new thing. 

In older ages, and under the influence of a different philosophy, the 
thing had been twice attempted. The first great synthesis was the neo- 
Platonic world view, completed in the sixth century. The second, based 
on Aristotelian intellectualism, was perfected by St Thomas in the 
thirteenth century. Then, when everything seemed satisfactorily accounted 
for, suddenly all was changed. A new philosophy became dominant. 
Discovery followed discovery. ‘Then came criticism, and the very founda- 
tions of the old theological synthesis were exploded, and it sank in ruins. 

But in our day the Modernists, with a magnificent courage, declared 
themselves dissatisfied with negations. ‘They set about the work of recon- 


struction, They attempted to formulate a new synthesis, based on modern 
science, modern philosophy, and criticism. The new synthesis was to be 
founded on the Immanence of God. They made no attempt to reconcile the 
doctrines of immanence and transcendence. They openly abandoned what 
Laberthonniére has called “the spatial transcendence theory,” because it 
no longer helped them to conceive of God. And they imagined that they 
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could do all this within the bounds of Roman Catholicism! But the walls 
of Jericho do not fall so easily! It was Modernism that died. Al] the 
same, the aim of Modernism was reconstructive and not destructive, Tue Enc 

But Mr Thompson points out that there is a sense in which Modernism | oman 
is not dead. Its spirit is living in all the Churches now. So he writes of § very a¢ 
Post-Modernism. Of Post-Modernism, as interpreted by Mr Thompson and they 
I desire to treat. ” EF were not 

I read in his article: “Immanence means the surrender of the old idea @ progress 
of miracles as interferences with the natural order from outside, and, with § US): I 
it, of the necessity of believing that such events have happened. The grounds, 


question has to be re-stated in this form: What are the possible mani- construc 
festations of supernaturalism from within the natural ?” Post-Mc 

Let us analyse this, for until we analyse it we shall not see how plain ms 
unintelligible it is. Clearly, Mr Thompson, like the Modernists, rejects like, th 
the idea of the transcendence of God. Otherwise the sentence has no “after ” 
meaning. There is no transcendent God to interfere with the natural up-to-d 
order of the world. But if God exists only as He is immanent in creation, Post 
are we all to become Pantheists? Mr Thompson would answer, “No, Modern 
for the immanent God is yet distinct from the creation in which He is than hi 
immanent.” But even so, in what sense does he use the word “ super- on the 
naturalism”? For what is to be our search? We are to find out “ what other, | 
are the possible manifestations of supernaturalism from within the betweer 
natural?” What does this mean? How can we have a super-natural, at the 
which has no existence except in the natural, in which it is eternally so fata 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confined”? And there is another question—By what away ¥ 
power is Mr Thompson going to decide what are the possible manifesta- sounds 
tions of God from within the natural? For Mr Thompson God has ceased (in the 
to be omnipotent, because He can only manifest Himself in certain possible succeet 
ways, and Mr Thompson is quite ready to decide what these ways are. pledge 

Really, Mr Thompson’s assurance is almost paralysing. Take, now, his thumb 


attitude to Christ and Christianity. According to him, Post-Modernism whethe 
is prepared practically to give up the Christian faith. Mr Thompson fate th 
is prepared, if need be, “to believe that Jesus consciously founded no Rome 
Church, ordained no ministry, instituted no sacraments.” Yet this Post- be wh 
Modernist is a priest in the Church of England, and, when he celebrates she is, 
the Lord’s Supper, he says that Jesus “hath instituted and ordained holy of dog 


mysteries as pledges of His love, and for a continual remembrance of His Tenser 
death, to our great and endless comfort.” A critic, who did not profess “if sh 
to be a Christian, might write as Mr Thompson writes, but it seems to Q 
me to be a shameful thing for a Christian priest thus to flaunt his readi- would 
ness to give up what he still professes to believe. If he wrote with regret page 
or sadness about the loss of the Christ in whom we have trusted, we could beyon 
sympathise with him. But there is an air of chirpy self-satisfaction about : 1. 
him, which is intensely irritating to those who are still Christians. —— 


L. A. Pooter (Archdeacon). i it 
Downpatrick, IRELAND. for a 
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DISCUSSIONS 


Il. 


Tar Encyclical Pascendi of 1907 fell like a Nasmyth hammer upon the 
Roman Modernists, and while it did not quite kill them, it crushed them 
very badly. The fall of the hammer was heard by other communions, 
and they felt no small alarm at the consequent vibration. The Modernists 
were not killed right off; their spirit lives, for there is no stopping the 
progress of human thinking. ‘The spirit of Modernism is again abroad and 
busy. It is engaged in thinking out a new modus vivendi. It surveys its 
grounds, revises its positions, adopts other methods, and is given to re- 
constructing, if it may, its beliefs. This new attitude Mr Thompson calls 
Post-Modernism, an ingenious though not a very happy coinage. The 
plain man at once thinks of “ post-prandial” and “ post-mortem” and the 
like, though we are assured that post in Post-Modernism does not mean 
“after” in the ordinary sense. It is a pity to let go in its simple form so 
up-to-date a term as Modernism. 

Post-Modernism, differing in important respects from its forebear 
Modernism, is conceived as a working hypothesis intended more effectively 
than hitherto to do justice both to the claims of science and history 
on the one hand, and those of faith and the Church institution on the 
other, bringing about in the long run a fairly practical understanding 
between them. The “double-mindedness,” that is, the trying to live 
at the same time in the worlds of criticism and faith, which proved 
so fatal to the Modernists, under this schema is likely to be done 
away with, and a single-minded, homogeneous existence achieved. This 
sounds very well. Will this new apologetic save its face, and prevent 
(in the Romish Church) the Nasmyth hammer from falling again? It may 
succeed among Anglican High Churchmen, for they are not unchangeably 
pledged to a stiff and rigid tradition of the past, nor are they under the 
thumb of a pope who can kill or make alive ; but there are grave doubts 
whether in the Romish Church Post-Modernism will meet with any better 
fate than befell Modernism. Mr Thompson himself is not over-confident. 
Rome is conservative, inelastic, unfree, and logically so. She will always 
be what she is, and she is now what she always has been. She must be as 
she is, or not be at all. Sit ut est, aut non sit. On the question of change 
of dogma, Renan has these words: “ Une seule pierre arrachée a cet édifice 
lensemble croule fatalement.” ‘ Rome would bleed to death,” says Tyrrell, 
“if she sacrificed her little finger.” 

Quite frankly the writer of the article states that Post-Modernism 
would provoke a discussion on the fundamentals, and that he is not 
unapprehensive of difficulties. I have no desire to pursue the matter 
beyond making one or two strictures. 

1. Modernists made much of immanence, and it is the fundamental 
principle of Post-Modernism. Our notions of this philosophic concept are 
vague. Its aliases are “higher pantheism” and pan-psychism. It stands 
for a truth, but for how much we are not sure. As some writers interpret 
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it, certain dualisms upon which many old theological ideas are based are 
done away with. At one stroke it puts an end to the distinctions between 
science and faith, nature and the supernatural, human and divine, finite 
and infinite, etc. On the surface the conception is fine, for it rejoices us 
much to get at a principle on which the whole universe in its variety may 
be unified. But then this immanence is only a theory, and a cloudy one 
at that. 

2. Post-Modernism, despite precautions, cannot fail to stimulate un- 
bridled individualism. On the analogy of Post-Impressionism, it discards 
conventional methods of expression. It must express itself with childlike 
freshness. ; 

Furthermore, it must take into account what Modernism neglected 
to do, relatively speaking, namely, the personal, experiential, mystical 
aspect of the religious life. 

While there is need of attention to this aspect among the laics of the 
Romish Church, as Tyrrell was never weary of preaching, it is quite 
possible that with its development, and with undue emphasis placed upon 
it, it may end in a defiance of conventional forms of all sorts, and each 
believer become self-centred and a law unto himself. 


JamgEs Evans. 
BirMINGHAM. 





“CHANGING RELIGION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1914, p. 893.) 


Ir all the mystical saints admitted, as Principal Graham does in his 
friendly criticism of my article, that “the once-born and the twice-born 
reach much the same goal in the end,” I could be on the best of terms 
with them. But they don’t. The twice-born of my experience—the 
catastrophically twice-born, for I adopt James’s classification and definition 
—have been far indeed from any such admission. They have emphatically 
assured me that unless I also could somehow get catastrophically born 
again, my goal would be very different from theirs; would be, in fact, an 
everlasting Hell, over against their everlasting Heaven. No doubt I 
am biassed against them by the slight resentment which this sweeping 
condemnation calls forth. A life-sentence seems severe and unjust, when 
you can’t persuade yourself of serious guilt—though perhaps that is only 
another evidence of callous conscience and general depravity ! 

Probably what is wanted is more toleration on both sides. Each has 
his place and his work in the world-scheme, but he must recognise that 
others have their own way of salvation, to which they have as much right 
as he has to his. Perhaps some higher purpose is being worked out by the 
interplay—which looks like strife—of opposing human wills and opinions. 

Of the Society of Friends I know little; but all that I know leads me 
to think that there probably is more integrity and general highmindedness 
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DISCUSSIONS 207 
of the practical sort per head in that community than in any other 
religious body ; and if catastrophic conversion is a condition of membership 
jreven a prominent feature, I admit that the F riends are a formidable 
argument against my plea for the once-borns’ moral equality or superiority. 
But I thought the Friends were not keen on conversion methods. I do not 
hear of “revivals ” among them in my own neighbourhood. 

I must demur, so far as my experience goes, to Mr Graham’s attempt 
to put psychical sensitives inevitably among the goats, and non-psychical 
mystics among the sheep. The unadmirable saints I had in mind were 
mystics according to his own definition, and were in no case the possessors 
of psychical gifts. The psychical people I have known are, as it happens, of 
far higher character than the “saints.” One of the most beautiful souls I 
have ever known—utterly unselfish and filled with universal and practical 
love of her fellow-mortals—is a medium who cannot be said to be a 
mystic. Apparently Mr Graham’s experience has been different from 
mine. Quite possibly his has been the wider, and his induction may be 
the more reliable. I am always ready to admit that my experience may 
have been exceptional and misleading. 

I agree that probably “the churches and chapels would win” if they 
could be exhaustively compared as to moral excellence with the outsiders. 
But that is not the question at issue. What we are discussing is the 
relative excellence—measured objectively by standards of social good and 
not by intensity of subjective feeling—of once-born and twice-born ; and 
as the majority of churchgoers and chapelgoers are not twice-born (in the 
catastrophic sense which James attaches to the term), the point at issue is 
not between those who worship in public and those who do not, but 
between the once-born and the twice-born within the fold. 

At bottom, it comes to this: we all welcome any regeneration which 
makes for social good, but we are not agreed about methods. Some of 
us are distrustful of conversions which are dependent on the acceptance of 
a barbarous and outworn theology, feeling that such acceptance may block 
the way to a better conception of God. And yet, good may come out of 
what is superficially evil. I know a man who attained salvation by means 
of a drunken bet with a fellow-toper—that the first to taste alcohol again 
should forfeit £5. It put each man on his mettle; both held out for 
some months, then one gave in, but the other found that he had mastered 
the craving, and continued in the path of sobriety, where he still remains 
after many years. So I must not too hastily condemn methods which I 
do not like. Perhaps they are good for some folks, and indeed I admit 
that conversionseems independent of theology, as in some Eastern mysticisms. 
I merely say that on the whole it seems to me that a gradual growth— 
evolution, continuity—is better than revolutions which do not tend to 
stability. But that is only my own view, and others have a perfect right 
to theirs. J. Artour Hi. 


Braprorp, 
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“A BROAD CHURCH DISRUPTION.” “9 

0! em 

(Hibbert Journal, April 1914, p. 675.) hypocris 

Me P. E. Vizarp isa true man. He says in the April Hibbert that we U a 
Broad Church clergymen are not true men. Let us come near to him, get ain 

to close quarters with him over this thing, sincerity; let us look into his f sa 

eyes, and he into ours, and see who will wince, he or we. saidin 


I think neither will wince; because sincerity, though essentially one, local ha 
varies in its manifestations. Maxim Gorki wandered over the Russian 


steppes, among the tramps, breathing the existence of a stripped, animal — : 

humanity; Nietzsche deafened the Christians with the thunder-claps of olf, is 

his truthfulness and hate; Garibaldi charmed the English people with the i 

noble simplicity of his bearing ; Darwin charmed the scientific world with ” 

the noble scrupulousness of his precision ; Cardinal Newman, in his famous 

apology, declared that the most damaging folly is to be found out 

shuffling; Livingstone knew the hidden reality for which the Christian 

martyrs have been willing to die. These all were’ true men. Internecine 

opinions, even conflicting moralities, did not invalidate for one of these 

men his inner, human sincerity. i 
Broad Church clergymen manifest one form of truthfulness. It is the 4 Key 

truthfulness which mediates between the old and the new. Easier it is to - 

go over to the one side or the other—to be a partisan. Obligatory it is a | 

for certain minds, for certain temperaments not to do this, not to join _ 

either faction, but to mediate, to stand their ground between the opposing — 

forces of past and future, and, amid misunderstanding and missiles from , tif 

both sides, thus to serve their fellow-men in the day of transition. = 


Mr Vizard (I speak with respect) does not understand us. Moreover, 
true as he is, he is unjust, is inconsistent. (1) At one moment he demands — 


an austere literalism. How, he asks, can Broad Church clergymen affirm 
their belief in statements of a creed while they disbelieve them? Here he an 
would tie the clergyman to the letter of the document. (2) Elsewhere he - ! 
would admit a spiritualising interpretation. For instance, when clergy- . o 
men read, “God rested on the seventh day,” or “The unclean spirits 
entered into the swine,” or “ And sitteth on the right hand of God the a. 
Father Almighty,” in these cases, and in many like, Mr Vizard would, hd 





we feel sure, relax his literalism. Nay, he openly asserts that concerning 
“Inspiration, Revelation, Immortality, the Divinity of Christ, Eternal 
Punishment, etc., the words, embodying these have been sufficiently elastic \ 
to permit, quite legitimately [italics mine], of the expanded thought.” 
Thus, after all, it is the old question of degree. Mr Vizard, like the 
Bishop of Oxford, is lax, poetic, allegorical in his interpretations up to 
a certain self-chosen point; then he calls halt! and there he would stop 
the Christian army. Only, Mr Vizard charges clergymen who transgress Tur 
his limit—despite the candour and publicity of their writings—with dis- will 


1 Gorki, it need hardly be said, is still alive. until 
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honesty, while Dr Gore, in the Oxford Diocesan Magazine for June, writes 
of them: “We have not to do with men who have any tendency to 
hypocrisy or personal insincerity.” 

Lastly, Mr Vizard says that we Broad Church clergymen are “ virtually 
Unitarians.” He offers no evidence for this indictment. He is merely 
calling names. We Broad Church clergymen, honouring the Unitarians 
for their intellectual service to Christendom, but ourselves at home, resting, 
revelling in the great central stream of the Christian consciousness whose 
local habitation is the Catholic Church—we simply tell Mr Vizard that he 
is now speaking about us in a region of our personality of which, while we 
know all, he knows nothing ; and that his speech, true though he be him- 
self, is untrue. Husert Hanp.ey. 


St Tuomas’s Vicarace, CampENn Town, N.W. 





“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DEATH.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1914, p. 886.) 


In the article entitled “The Significance of Death,” by Professor Cassius 
J. Keyser, are these words: “It is, then, plain that the meaning and 
worth of mortality must be sought in the nature and properties of life : 
itis evident that to discern and to estimate the spiritual significance of 
death we must ponder the relations of life to the simple fact of its 
termination.” 

It appears to me that we have here (1) an assumption that cannot be 
justified, and (2) an affirmation that is incapable of proof. The assump- 
tion is that human science is competent to define life, and to analyse its 
properties; and the affirmation shows confusion of thought. The author 
confounds physical organisms with life. He sees that physical organisms 
die, i.e. the indefinable and inscrutable life that animates them is sooner 
or later withdrawn, and the organism, as such, perishes ; but it cannot be 
shown that anything else perishes. 

Of the fact of life we have abundant evidence—it being everywhere 
manifest, even in the decomposition of organic matter. But of the nature 
and properties of life we have no knowledge; and it would seem clear, in 
the nature of things, that the finite mind can never have such knowledge. 

Cuarites H. Moore, 


Emeritus Professor of Art, Harvard. 
Wincurieip, Hants. 





“THE HIGHER ANTHROPOLOGY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1914, p. 819.) 
Tue readers of the Hibbert Journal interested in the subject of this article 
will not skim and forget, for it is one to be pondered over again and again 


until its profound meaning is mastered, for it is light-giving where these 
Vor. XIII.—No. 1. 14 
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restless times need most help. With Personality it begins, continues, and 
ends. Hence its author calls it “'The Higher Anthropology.” 

Naturally Mr Johnson seeks, first of all, to clear the atmosphere from 
the clouds which have gathered around the question of Personality, and to 
guard it from the dangers of mistaken criticism. Its true aim has been 
to discover the temple of Truth and Reality. Mr Johnson asks, “Suppose 
we use the key to self-consciousness and enter within the temple?” « Aj] 
is changed” (p. 834). The temple may find its analogue in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, whose true reality is in the thought of Wren, whose mind 
thought it and whose volition “was the originating cause” of the great 
building—* a world within a world.” 

The supreme value of “'The Higher Anthropology” is in the clearness 
and force with which “the concept Man is seen to be the analogue of the 
concept God.” And under the determinations of Personality we see the 
categories of things seen and unseen, or Appearance and Reality hold good 
of eternal things, as well as of the things of time. And Reality is in eternal 
relation with our consciousness, whether we are in the body or are out of 
the body. For if we are in the body, the realities of the things we 
perceive around us are the thoughts of the Eternal Mind which thinks 
them. And if we are out of the body, the realities of “the new heavens 
and the new earth,” or whatever things may be revealed to our conscious- 
ness, will also be the thoughts of the Eternal Mind which thinks them, 
‘For whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s” (Rom. xiv. 8). 

The light we have seen on “the concept Man as the analogue of the 
concept God” leads us to hope that Mr Johnson may supply a second 
contribution to reveal to us his thoughts on the concept God, and show 
that the aphorism, “ Man has created and is creating God in his own 
image,” has no place in the temple of Truth. 

Rosert Davey. 


STREATHAM. 
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REVIEWS 


Can we still be Christians ?—By Rudolf Eucken.—Translated by 
Lucy Judge Gibson.—London: A. & C. Black, 1914. 


Many have felt that Rudolf Eucken’s attitude towards Christianity needed 
a more specific and detailed definition. We have it now in the newly 
translated book which bears the above title. ‘The rendering into English 
has been done by Mrs Boyce Gibson, and the book has been translated 
with such a combination of dignity, lucidity, and ease that the reading of 
it should be a pleasure to all. 

Eucken begins with a brief but penetrating account of the main 
characteristics of Christianity, proceeding from its universal to its unique 
and distinctive qualities. Christianity is a revelation of another world, 
a world beyond sense, other than environment, profounder than human 
nature, and capable of utterly transforming our whole conception and 
experience of life. It is a religion of the spirit, which penetrates through 
all nature’s manifestations to the Invisible God who is the source and 
sustainer of all reality. It is a religion of redemption which, by uniting 
man to God, connects him with such a current of divine power that a 
momentous redemptive change takes place in his inner life. It is a 
religion which conceives redemption in ethical terms and thus is immensely 
superior to the Indian faiths in which redemption is a matter of vanished 
illusions and miraculous illumination. Especially distinctive of Christianity 
is the belief that the redemption is effected through the incarnation of 
God in Christ and the consequent at-one-ment of the human and the divine. 
This blend of the cosmic and historic in the person of Christ is a belief 
which has exercised profound influence over mankind. The whole of that 
dispensation, embracing as it does a cosmic purpose and an historic event, 
is the freely conferred gift of divine grace. Man’s task is purely one of 
appropriation. But it is a task, for it involves a deliberate break with 
sense, self-will, and worldly life, and a deliberate decision to live according 
to the Spirit. Human nature does not readily agree to that. Hence 
the need of a special society to hold fast the truth revealed and make it 
fully effective through the whole field of human relationships. Such is 
the Church whose mission it is to propagate and perpetuate the evangel 
of Christ until the kingdoms of the world become the one kingdom of God. 
211 
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That is Christianity, a religion of unique power and originality, broad 
and comprehensive in its underlying elements, definite and concentrative 
with regard to its particular purpose. 

Eucken’s appraisement of Christianity is remarkable both for the 
largeness and justice of his treatment, and for the pre-eminent and unique 
position he assigns to it among religions. It is a steep decline from that 
to his account of its position in the modern world. From the new con- 
ditions and tendencies of post-Reformation times came fresh and vigorous 
resistance. Christianity had stood for the unseen and spiritual world as 
the radiating centre and primary reality of life. But to-day the position 
is completely reversed. Theoretically and practically, in all departments 
of life, the centre of interest and activity is this world of time and sense, 
Time was when the Church embraced in a comprehensive unity all social 
and political life. But now States have grown into aggressive independ- 
ence and the various provinces of culture are cut off from the metropolis of 
religion. The possibility of incarnation has become an openly questioned 
dogma, and what seemed vital to the early centuries seems alien to many 
to-day. Men willingly recognise in the Atonement “ the healing power 
of a selfless love,” but they turn away, either neutral or hostile, from the 
old formulation of the doctrine. Miracles, the Virgin Birth, the Descent 
into Hell, the Ascension into Heaven—what are they to-day? So many 
loose stones, which some say belong to the foundation of the temple, and 
which others say are not in the least essential to the building. 

But apart from these matters, the very need of redemption is questioned. 
It was all very well in the decadent days of Rome. Then men were weary 
and satiated with life. But to-day vigour and strength, courage and speed, 
are the characteristics of life. Men have found that great combinations can 
achieve effective results. They can grapple with social evils, they can over- 
come economic inequalities, they can train and educate the masses, and 
they can see before them unlimited possibilities of expansion and improve- 
ment of life. Science, education, and union are the watchwords and con- 
ditions of progress. These vital and vigorous movements make the idea 
and the need of redemption seem a pale and faded thing. 

Yet the Calvaries of Christianity have generally been followed by 
Easter Days of resurrection, and there are not wanting signs that some 
resurrection is about to occur again. The position is this: The age is 
vigorously active. It is organised. It is democratic and conscious of 
power. It has a record of achievement and invention. It has effected a 
marvellous improvement in the status and environment of man. But it 
has left untouched and untapped, as though it did not exist, the deepest 
source of human gladness and greatness, You may civilise man to 
perfection, but if you sever him from that source whence he has derived 
his richest life, you pauperise his soul and beggar him in all his wealth. 
That is where civilisation fails. It is a civilisation of bread and butter, 
of submarines and aeroplanes, of mechanical efficiency and material 
advance. Further, “humanistic culture,” says Eucken, “ has in the course 
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of the world’s history been subjected to the test of experience, and has 
failed to stand the test.” And he points out that it is failing again to-day. 
Everywhere men are beginning to realise that truth. ‘There is outward 
greatness and inward pettiness. There is material progress and spiritual 
barrenness. ‘There are innumerable pleasures and few satisfactions. There 
are people vastly rich and inwardly destitute. ‘There are magnificent trade 
unions which are economic aggregates and not spiritual fellowships. Ina 
word, we have a splendid civilisation, but it is a civilisation without a soul. 

The question, then, arises as to the kind of religion which the world 
needs to-day. Is the historic Christian Faith adequate to the situation ? 
Or must we be left to evolve a new religion? Evucken’s reply is that 
Christianity is fully adequate if it be identified with its primal depth of 
life, but that it is alien and inadequate if it be identified with its historic 
formulations. He shrinks from any approach to a repudiation of 
Christianity, because, as he acutely observes. the modern attack is not 
merely upon the Christian religion, but upon the spiritual life; and 
Christianity, in his opinion, has been a pre-eminent mediator to man of 
this world-transcending life. What, then, is the essence of Christianity ? 
We can best get at Eucken’s view through his idea of universal religion. 
The facts of religious experience the world over concentrate themselves 
into this one basal truth—that there has been revealed to man a new 
stage of reality, a spiritual plane of life. It is not to be confused with a 
human emotion or any product of our inner life. It is an independent 
totality, an objective transcendent power, which, when it enters into human 
experience, brings with it an inmeasurable deepening of life and spiritual 
exaltation. It is doubtless more than that, and it may be described in 
other ways. But if we say it is spiritual, it is transcendent, it is a con- 
nected whole, and a manifested historic power, we have the main facts. 
Everything great flows from that mighty source. Take the world’s 
greatest geniuses. When the creative mood is upon them, they are the 
first to recognise that they are being sustained and guided by a super- 
human power. They are the vehicles of something greater than them- 
selves. It is so in art and literature. It is so with the great religions, 
They are born of that creative source. A super-historic power invades an 
individual or national soul. That is Eucken’s universal religion. It is 
the consciousness which all nations and ages have experienced in some 
degree of the reality and proximity of the great world of spirit. 

What is the relation of Christianity to that universal movement? It 
is an historic crystallisation of it. What was general and correspondingly 
vague is now individualised and made correspondingly effective for pene- 
trating and pervading life. The universal became in Christianity, as well 
as elsewhere, a characteristic religion. Its crises were the incarnation of 
the Spirit in Christ and the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. Its 
consequences were a formulating of the demands of the Spirit in the teach- 
ing of the New Testament and the organisation of the Church. And its 
present result is an elaborate system of dogma and a cultus to correspond. 
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We now see what Eucken means by the statement that historic Chris. and mY 
tianity rests upon eternal Christianity, and it is well to note that it is the thus t 
latter that he has chiefly in view when he says that we both can and must our 0" 
be Christians. He has misgivings himself about that phrasing of his answer medial 
to the question of the book. For he says both that the change required the Sp 


to-day falls within the fundamental fact and the essential truth of Christi. Jesus 
anity, and that he doubts whether the goal of the change does not lie the p 





outside its radius, It is a clear and vital issue which we shall certainly with 
do well to face. that 
First, I agree that Christianity is more than either its ecclesiastical intere 
forms or its dogmatic setting, and that, though it-is vastly superior to other as Eu 
religions in its conception of God and of the moral life, yet it has a common Chris 
element with them. Further, I agree that this common element is nota distir 
mere subjective need, but an objective manifestation of the Spirit. The medi 
question is whether, when you isolate that objective factor from its inti- know 
mate historic dependence upon Christ, Scripture, Dogma, and the Church, relig 
you still have Christianity left. If Christianity is a system of doctrines and I 
institutions, then he alone is a Christian who accepts that system of things, of b 
If, however, the essence of Christianity is embraced within a spiritual ex- aton 
perience, then one may sit loose to dogmatic developments and still remain level 
a Christian. Such is Eucken’s position, and there is widespread agreement towe 
| with at least his point of view. Much of the embodiment of Christianity expe 
| is alien to its essence and irrelevant to its spirit. That is implied in the ider 
| theological movement for the moralising of dogma, and in the more drastic Euc 
movement for the dissolution of dogma. Those who feel that the Virgin 
Birth and the Ascension to Heaven are vital to the Faith are rapidly trac 
becoming fewer. Also those who feel that the physical resurrection and strt 
the nature-miracles of Christ are essential to the Christian position are “T 
gradually diminishing in number; while a good deal of credal doctrine is of | 
simply and finally obsolete. Certainly Christianity can be isolated from it | 
much of its dogmatic formulation without any loss of value, nay, with an siti 
increase of purity and relevancy. But how far can we safely carry the a | 
process? Eucken’s guiding principle seems to me reliable, though it may rig 
not lead in Christian hands to the conclusions it suggests to him. He al 
admits that the Christian community needs a thought-world of its own. de 
It must create its own intellectual forms in harmony with its own experi- lit 
ence, and not simply borrow them from science. But these thought-forms Gr 
ought to be elaborated mainly for confessional, and not for official, purposes. th 
Keep close to the Spirit, is Eucken’s repeated advice. Let your thought- Cl 
world consist of fundamental life-truths. Which is to say that all theology Hi 
should be an elaboration of experience and a confession of the Church's fe 
faith, and not metaphysical jugglery. 0 
Many, with Eucken, will accept the principle and quarrel with him in P 
the practical application of it. He not only rejects the old doctrine of the a 
God-Man, he rejects also “the modern half-way position which drops the a 


old doctrine, but nevertheless calls Jesus unconditionally Lord and Master, I 
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and must consequently bind our whole religious life indissolubly to him, 
thus taking away all independence in regard to him, and robbing 
our own life of its full originative power” (p. 173). He rejects the 
mediatorship of Christ, in what he deems to be the broader interests of 
the Spirit. To make eternal Christianity depend solely upon the historical 
Jesus is, in the opinion of Eucken, to stereotype and limit the appeal and 
the power of the Spirit. That is where we come into sharpest collision 
with him. So far from stereotyping the mission of the Spirit, we believe 
that the mediatorship of Christ alone makes it effective. We have no 
interest in denying that other religions have mediated God to man. But, 
as Eucken freely admits, they are far less perfect and adequate than is the 
Christian revelation. And the peculiar value of Christianity is in its 
distinguishing quality; and this quality, in its turn, consists in the 
mediatorship of Christ, or the interdependence of God and Christ in the 
knowledge and experience of the Christian. Christ is not otiose to the 
religion which he founded. 

But, truth to tell, there is another side to Eucken’s thought. In spite 
of his repugnance to the doctrines of incarnation, mediatorship, and 
atonement, he does not wish to rationalise Christ or reduce him to the 
level of a Rabbi. He betrays a degree and a quality of appreciation 
towards Christ which, if it were exhibited on the scale of a collective 
experience, would be bound to give rise to a Christology akin to, if not 
identical in substance with, the Christology of the Church. I mean that 
Eucken’s appreciation is adoration in the making. 

Eucken’s application of his principle involves the rejection, not only of 
traditional dogma and the mediatorship of Christ, but also the ecclesiastical 
structure of Christendom. One of his chapters is despairingly headed, 
“The Impossibility of a Reform within the Existing Churches.” In an age 
of union, Eucken calls for a new sect. For it is a new sect, though he calls 
it a new Christianity. But surely that is a pessimistic reading of the 
situation. Certainly, in so far as the reform he calls for involves not only 
a process of purgation, but an evisceration of vitals, “impossible” is the 
right word. But in so far as he calls for a centralising of the spiritual and 
a return to the life-core of Christianity, reform is amply possible and highly 
desirable. The progress of the last fifty years, whether one thinks of the 
liberalising of thought, the moralising of dogma, the socialising of the 
Gospel message, the modifying of Church institutions (or, incidentally, 
the rusting of denominational daggers), justifies us in believing that the 
Church has within itself immense powers of adaptation and self-renewal. 
He is probably right in expecting nothing from Rome, for ecclesiastical 
feudalism is regnant and rampant there. Probably not even a combination 
of Luther and Lloyd-George could move the College of Cardinals. Is 
Protestantism in a better plight? Decidedly better, and yet it is not, 
according to Eucken, equal to radical reform. It has been so handcuffed 
and corsetted and spectacled by theological middlemen and ecclesiastical 
lawyers that its liberty-loving soul is formulated and restricted to death, 
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At least that is true of the older type of Protestantism. As for its newer 
offshoots, they are saplings of considerable promise, and their defects are 
those of immaturity. Let us leave it at that. The ecclesiastical structure 
is the product of history, and we must work with it and through it, if we 
desire to make sure of progress. The hope of the situation is in the newer 
and bolder Protestantism. It must insist at all costs upon vitality in its 
truth, modernity in its spirit, relevancy in its message, and spirituality in 
its life. It may abandon much, providing it continues to build upon the 
one true foundation. And the foundation of Christianity is not merely 
spirit but the Holy Spirit, not merely God but God in Christ. 


Merepitx Davins, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 





Hibbert Lectures. Second Series. The Early Development of Mohammedan- 
asm. Lectures delivered in the University of London.—By D. §, 
Margoliouth, D.Litt.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1914. 


Ir is superfluous to promise the lover of facts a rich harvest of suggestive 
material; the Koran has too often been regarded as the sole source of 
knowledge for early Islam. The Koran, however, is always in the fore- 
ground or the background, and the author’s true theme, as he himself 
tells us, is “the process whereby the ea tempore, or, indeed, ex momento, 
utterances thrown together in that volume were worked into a fabric 
which has marvellously resisted the ravages of time” (Preface, p. v). The 
first point which invites our attention is the strange fact that no moral 
qualifications are necessary for becoming a Moslem. It is generally said 
by believers that the greatest of miracles is the Koran itself. But practi- 
cally no inquiry is called for; the command to embrace Islam is of 
perpetual validity ; if you would save your life, believe, and then inquire. 
Very different was the practice of the Bab in Persia. He too regarded the 
composition of divine revelations as miraculous. But he did not reject 
inquiry. 

Much light is thrown on the facts of Islamic mysticism, the problem 
of which is, how to fulfil the command to associate nothing with God. 
Incidentally it is said that no doubt Sifi means one clothed with wool. 
This certainly is the common view; it is supported also by E. G. Browne 
and R. A. Nicholson. But does not Havell’s view deserve consideration that 
the name is connected with the rays of light, dominating the third eye of 
the heavenly wise Buddha? A fine specimen is given of the mystic poetry 
of the Arabian woman-saint Rabi‘ah (p. 175). The chief of the other 
subjects are: The Koran as the Basis of Islam, The Legal Supplement, 
The Status of the Tolerated Cults, The Development of Mohammedan 
Ethics, Asceticism leading to Pantheism, and The Historical Supplement. 
The book is a valuable addition to our Islamic library. 


T. K. Cueryne. 
OxForp, 
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Philosophy of the Practical Economic and Ethic. Translated from the 
Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.R.A.S.—Macmillan, 1913.—Pp. xxxvii+ 591. 


Iris hardly necessary to remind the readers of the Hibbert Journal that 
the “Philosophy of Practice”! is the third and concluding part of Croce’s 
System of Philosophy, containing, in its study of “Economic” and 
“Ethic” as the two divisions of practical activity, the parallel, as Croce 
regards it, to Aisthetic and Logic, the two theoretic forms of the “ spirit.” 

The whole terminology is a little difficult; and it may be as well to 
recall that just as the sesthetic activity, in its purity, may be exemplified 
by the natural poetry of very simple language,’ and, being the necessary 
basis of linguistic expression, is essential to Logic and Philosophy, though 
they are not essential to it, so economic activity is prima facie the natural 
operation of desires for particular objects as such, and therefore, in an 
analogous way, is the condition sine qua non of the ethical will, but is able 
to exist apart from it. 

In the present volume, then, we find no descriptive or normative ethic. 
Except for the controversial treatment of these intrusive elements, the 
book confines itself to general problems of the moral will, in its relation 
with the theoretic activity, and with its own “economic” substructure. 
This I take to be a merit. 

It will be best, in approaching a work which deals so entirely with 
principles, to begin in the middle, and indicate briefly its author's central 
attitude, in order then to consider the paradoxes—at least, the novelties— 
which form the bulk of his doctrine and its most striking part. 

His “ethical principle” is familiar. It is the will that wills the concrete 
universal. Its acceptance follows from the rejection both of a purely 
formal and of a purely material principle. The true “universal” will is 
that which wills not only the self as individualised (a man’s own existence 
—with the particular desires implied in it—the “ economic” individuality), 
but also, in and through this, that self which being in all selves is their 
common Father. The heart of one who so wills beats with the heart of 
the universe; he works for the whole; and the most humble moral act 
can be resolved into this volition. 

Freedom is such a complete will, the will adequate to the situation. 
The situation is an element of necessity; but the will, starting from it, 
does not stop at it, but makes out of it a new thing, and this creation is 
freedom. Evil is the opposite of freedom, a self-contradiction, a caprice 
or a passivity—they are ultimately the same thing,—inadequate to the 
situation and leaving the will self-discordant. Will involves knowledge, 
and knowledge will; they are distinct but inseparable. 

This is enough to show that we have here in outline something like the 


? See note at the end of this review. 
* Like the ploughman’s description of a flower as an “ innocent little blow,” of which 
we have heard so much lately. 
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post-Kantian ideas; and in fact Croce estimates the post-Kantian Philo. 
sophy more highly than any other, except perhaps that of Vico. Stil] 

his innovations form the characteristic part of his system, and to some of 
these we must now turn our attention. 

The volitional activity, we said, is distinct yet inseparable from the 
theoretic. But their connection, Croce insists, is of a special kind. They 
are not co-ordinate, but, so to speak, alternative; not like parallel lines, 
but like the two halves of a circle. You must know before you can vill; 
but again, it is only through will that you can have anything to knoy, 
The universe, as I gather, is for him something like a product of will—of 
all the wills. I hardly know whether the old phrase “a funded accumu- 
lation” would express his view of its nature. But, at any rate, will is 
creative, and is a precondition of cognition, as cognition again is a 
precondition of it. Both are from the beginning. 

Again, volition is one with intention, and intention with act. You 
can act only in and from the given situation, which is, ipso facto, your 
intention and your knowledge—it is, indeed, yourself. You cannot, then, 
disclaim any feature of your act on the score of not intending, or of not 
knowing. Croce is with Hegel in casting scorn on the idea of a “ directed” 
intention within the de facto volition, though later, in criticising utilitarian- 
ism, he censures the view which puts on a level actions due to different 
motives. 

The event, indeed, is other than the will or act; for it is the act of all 
the wills, not of any one. But does not the event run back into the act? 
It is Hegel, I think, who quotes the dictum, “the stone that has left the 
hand is the devil’s.” 

And no theoretical error can be pleaded. For there is no theoretical 
error. All error is practical and springs from bias, more or less voluntary. 
Theory is not, for him, like practice, a mode of union between finite and 
infinite, necessarily imperfect. In theory, when purely itself, there is no 
room for error. ‘This conception goes deep into the whole relation of will 
and idea. I think that in Croce the nature of “will” is too much postu- 
lated, and its relation to the self-realisation of an idea not sufficiently 
elucidated. 

On his view, then, it is right to treat error as a moral fault. The 
Inquisition is defended. I think this attitude is gaining ground. No 
doubt in all error there is one-sidedness, and moral bias may be at work 
in it. But I should certainly hold that error is inherent in the finiteness of 
knowledge. So far Part I., Section I., under the heading, “'The Practical 
Activity in its Relations.” 

In Section II., “'The Practical Activity in its Dialectic,” we are faced by 
the problem of freedom, leading to that of good and evil. Here the out- 
standing point is the extreme doctrine of the unreality of moral evil. You 
cannot will evil as evil; while if your evil act seems good to you it is a 
good ; though the onlooker may be right in judging that it is not the good 
demanded by the situation—that it is, e.g., an “economic” act and not 4 
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moral good. Here we miss a theory of the bad self; of the secondary self, 
ursuing inferior goods, with a definite sense and habit of rebellion 

inst the whole. I cannot but think that a far more careful discussion 
of this intricate problem is required. Evil is in some sense unreal ; but 
Croce, I think, disposes of it too easily. 

It appears to me, as I have hinted already, that the necessary incidents 
of finiteness are not appreciated ; such as the inherent defectiveness of the 
moral attitude as contrasted with that of religion, the necessity of pain 
even in good actions, the impossibility of perfection within the finite 
series; so that, if I understand right, man is held to be infinitely per- 
fectible—surely a contradiction in terms—and reality itself, a combination 
of wills, is essentially and unendingly progressive. 

I cannot here discuss the rejection of a Philosophy of History and of 
Nature. It appears to me connected with the reduction of philosophy to 
the consideration of what, after all, are only intelligible as the attitudes 
of individual spirits—thought and will. I do not believe that this reduc- 
tion could stand before a general metaphysic, and it is characteristic that 
Croce has none. 

The third section of Part I., “ Unity of the Theoretical and Practical,” 
has been referred to above. 

Part II., Section I., “ The Two Practical Forms: Economic and Ethic,” 
is directed to explaining the function of the “economic” form of practice ; 
which involves the recognition, as against Kant, of the natural particular 
desires as implicitly moral, and as a sort of vehicle or set of channels for 
the moral will. How far the economic form can exist by itself as “ amoral ” 
I do not quite understand. I should have thought it could not. 

A good deal of verbal perplexity is caused by the identification of the 
economic with the useful, and of this again with utility, as understood in 
the utilitarian theory. 

Now the useful, having as such only a colloquial meaning, may plausibly 
be identified with the economic, and given a sort of autonomy, that of a 
system of desires which rest in particular objects. But the utilitarians’ 
utility, an abstract Hedonistic conception, is quite heterogeneous to this, 
and cannot possibly be recognised as existent, nor serve at all as a sub- 
structure for morality. Croce, indeed, is quite alive to the fallacy of the 
utilitarian explanation of morality, which he criticises acutely. But, owing 
to his peculiar interpretation of the “useful,” he only wants to subordinate 
utilitarianism to morality, not to reject it. 

Part II., Section II., “ The Ethical Principle,” is fairly orthodox idealism, 
and has been referred to above. 

Part III., “ Laws,” is very striking and suggestive. The distinction 
between the philosophical and the empirical conception of society (the 
philosophical conception being that of all reality as a community) is impor- 
tant, and, I think, in this relation, new. The rejection of all implication 
of command or compulsion in connection with the essence of law, and the 
contention that ultimately law is an individual product, the universal as 
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each of us prescribes it to himself, are also, it seems to me, valuable 
corrections of popular ideas. Only, I think that, in making legislation 
primarily an “ economic” phenomenon (p. 530), Croce does not sufficientlyg 
recognise the solidarity of the moral nature, and its power of taking the 
form of force and habit; as also, I may observe, in totally rejecting the 
possibility of actions morally indifferent, he seems to me to neglect the 
analogous fact of the self-limitation of the moral principle, where this jg 
essential to its realisation. 

I have no doubt that Croce is a man of genius, and I greatly admire 
the force and lucidity with which he seizes and presents great philosophical 
principles. My difficulty is that he seems to me often to take too lightly 
the problems that arise in their elaboration. I might instance what I 
should call his cavalier treatment of the unreality of moral evil, or his 
assertion that good action is essentially pleasurable. But his uncompro- 
mising statements may compel us to work out the precise reasons for 
modifying them. And then he will have done us a great service. 

The translation is fluent and readable, and will undoubtedly be a help 
to the English student. But it has a sprinkling of serious errors which a 
careful revision would remove, and therefore it seems worth while in a 
footnote to call attention to a very few out of a considerable number.! 


B. Bosanauet. 
OxsHoTT, Surrey. 


1 Before I saw the book, I had heard it remarked that the title was a mistranslation, 
“ Pratica” is a substantive, and the true rendering, “ Philosophy of Practice,” has quite 
different suggestions to an English ear from “ Philosophy of the Practical.” Then we may 
note the two quotations from Dante, p. 176 : “ The will that wills not cannot be subdued” 
(“La volonta, se non vuol, non s’ammorza,” Paradiso, iv. 76). Non vuole=refuses; 
“wills not” is an ambiguous expression. And p, 199: “Vanitd, che par persona” 
(Inf., vi. 36) passes straight into English as “vanity,” etc. But no English sender could 
see the point of this—it is “Their emptiness, that substance seemed” (Cary). On the 
previous page, in the story from Guisti, “far di si” opposed to “dir di no” appears as 
“ doing so,” opposed to “saying ‘no.” Surely it is “doing ‘yes.’” More serious for the 
philosophy is the representation by the same word “will,” without warning, of 
“ volonta” (p. 49, where the reference of the last clause in the sentence, “the idea that 
we have,” is of course to “the idea,” not to “the situation”) and “arbitrio” (p. 195 and 
constantly). No English reader, without assistance, could make sense of such a 
paragraph as this, p. 513; “And will is not a guide, but the lack of a guide; it is not 
action, but inaction—that is to say, contradictory action ; not activity, but passivity ; 
not prudence and good, but imprudence and evil.” Of course “will” here stands 
for “arbitrio” =caprice, or the false free will, On the two opposite pages 196 and 197 
this makes a terrible confusion. Who could guess what is meant on p. 499 by “a 
deep reverence to the Ladies’ Law” (“alle Signore Leggi”)? Of course it is “a 
profound bow to mesdames the laws.” The punctuation on p. 78 is no doubt an 
error of the press. “Action is the act of the one event, is the act of the whole”: I do 
not know if everyone would see without the Italian that the comma goes before and 
not after “event.” On p. 188 and after, would an English reader be aware that 
“transaction” (transazione) means “compromise”? On p, 459 “utili” is transformed 
into “united,” and, by a serious slip of the pen, on p. 15, four lines up, “spirit” 
stands for “ nature.” 

All these things, and more like them, could and should be set right, with an eye 
to the needs of the reader who has no Italian, by a very careful revision before the 
second edition, which I hope will soon be demanded. 
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Barly Zoroastrianism. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1912.)—By James Hope 
Moulton, Greenwood Professor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo- 
European Philology, Manchester University; D.D., D.Lit., ete.— 















































Ps London: Williams & Norgate, 1913.—Pp. xviii+468. 

the Tux appearance of this goodly volume goes a long’ way to remove the 

lis ig reproach that has long rested on British scholarskip of comparative neglect 
of Avestic and Iranian studies. To the MS. first sent by,Bourchier to 

mire the Bodleian in the seventeenth century was inditectix sawing the xomantic 

hical expedition of Anquetil du Perron in the eighteenth; which: first opened out 

htly to European science the fascinating realms of Zoroastrian religion and 


at I literature. And at the present day it is under the benignant protection 
his of the British raj that the bulk of the sadly dwindled but wealthy and 
pro- highly intelligent remnant of the once mighty empire of ancient Iran, 

for the spiritual and literary heirs of Zarathushtra, of Darius and of Chosroés, 
still flourish, still practise their ancestral rites and cherish their sacred books, 
ielp in the persons of the Parsi community of Bombay and Western India. It 
ha seems strange, therefore, that, on the whole, we should have left Iranian 
na scholarship to German, French, American, Belgian, and Russian scholars. 
Oxford, indeed, alone of all British universities, has a chair of Zend 
philology, and its incumbent, Professor L. H. Mills, has probably published 
more about the Gathas than any other scholar, and moreover translated the 
Yasna in the S.B.E., whilst for the rest of the Avesta Max Miiller had to 


* find a translator in France in the person of M. Darmesteter. The late 
nay E. W. West was undoubtedly the greatest of all Pahlavi scholars, and to 
od” him the S.B.E. owe some half-dozen of their most valuable volumes, the 
~i Pahlavi Texts. But beyond these two, English scholars have practically 
uld done nothing for Avestic research. Professor Moulton’s scholarly work is, 
~ therefore, doubly welcome. It is no mere popular statement of the 
nm historical and theological position of early Zoroastrianism; it is a very 
of serious and thorough attempt to solve some of the obscure problems 
> involved in the study of that once imperial faith, and a contribution of 
a the highest importance towards the reconstruction of the history of its 
: development. Incidentally also it adds (in the Appendix) a new English 
ds translation of the Gathas to the versions already referred to; and, 
7 although the author modestly disclaims much originality and confesses 
‘o that his version is almost entirely based on the German one of Bartholomae, 
in still his indebtedness is by no means of a servile character, nor a mere 
. translation of a translation, like Bleeck’s Spiegel, but shows everywhere 
t careful independent judgment and critical acumen. 
d The main value of the volume is probably the author’s examination 
of the Magian element in the Zoroastrian system, in which there is a large 
e amount of originality. ‘The Gathas—and the book is mainly a commentary 


on those ancient psalms—represent the genuine original religious phil- 
osophy of the great Iranian prophet-reformer Zarathushtra ; whose age, by 
the way, Moulton is inclined to carry much further back than the date which 
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some of our best recent scholars, like West and Williams Jackson, have 
decided upon, at least by “some generations.” There is in the Gathas no 
trace of Magianism or the characteristic Magian concepts and practices which 
permeate the later Avesta. “'The Magi were an indigenous tribe of priests 
or shamans, the leaders of the non-Aryan population of Media, who, after 
failing to gain political supremacy in the revolt of Gaumata, secured in 
two or three, generations..a religious ascendancy which compensated for 
any failure.” (p: x)..>.In other words, they practically took over and 
appropriated the whole religious system, together with the great Prophet 
himself, whora they made: into a magus; and, as they were the only 
transmitters of ‘his.-religion to the West, that character clung to him ever 
after. “Having once: decisively claimed the Prophet as one of themselves, 
the Magi followed: on to make truly their own as much of his system as 
they were capable of apprehending. ‘They preserved the Gathas and the 
Yashts, and composed the ritual parts of the Avesta. They do not seem 
to have learnt how to imitate the verse which they transmitted so well, 
and all their own additions seem to have been in prose” (p. 123). In 
other words, Magianism played the part of the cuckoo in the Zoroastrian 
nest. The whole of this ingenious theory is elaborately and carefully 
worked out, and with a remarkable fund of erudition, and is likely to 
carry conviction to many readers. 

One other extremely difficult problem is boldly grappled with by the 
author. It is that of the relation of the religion of the great kings of the 
Achemenid dynasty of Persia, Darius and his successors, to that of 
Zarathushtra and the Avesta. Moulton, though alive to the many 
difficulties involved, decides on the whole on the identity of the two. I 
cannot say that I am convinced by his very able reasoning; but I will 
confess that one at least of the difficulties that stand in the way of the 
solution, viz. the absence in the royal inscriptions of any trace of the 
characteristic Avestan “ dualism,” and of any mention of the Spirit of Evil, 
Anro Mainyus, or Ahriman, receives what is certainly a plausible attempt 
at solution in the stress laid upon the prominence given to “ Drauga,” the 
Lie—which may be considered either as an abstract noun or as a personified 
proper name, corresponding to the name “ Drij,” which is nearly twenty 
times appropriated in the Gathas to the Evil Spirit. The absence of the 
name of the Prophet himself from the same inscriptions is, to my mind, 
not so satisfactorily met. Moulton thinks that my comparison of such 
omission with that of a hypothetical absence of the name of Buddha in 
Asoka’s inscriptions, or of Mohammed in Islamitic ones, necessarily involves 
“the practical apotheosis of the Prophet” (p. 49, n.). Why? Surely 
there is no real apotheosis of Gautama, still less of Mohammed, in the 
inscriptions referred to? 

I have only space to mention briefly a most interesting chapter (Lecture 
VIII.) on the Fravashis, “ who are traced to a double origin, the Di Manes 
of universal ancestor-worship and an animistic concept not greatly differing 
from the external soul” (p. xi); and another (Lecture IX.) on the “rela- 
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tions of Zoroastrianism with Israel.” The supplementary “ reconstruction ” 
of the Book of Tobit as “a Median folk-tale” retold in a Jewish garment 
ga clever piece of manipulation, but I think scarcely serious enough for a 
sientific manual. It is so easy to “reconstruct” almost any composition 
on these lines. 

We must, in conclusion, welcome Professor Moulton’s work as a most 
important and valuable addition to Avestan scholarship ; and whilst it will 
demand the most serious attention of the professional Iranian scholar, it 
will prove a most interesting, and even fascinating, volume to every 
educated reader. 

L. C, CasarrEttt. 
University oF MANCHESTER. 





Mysticism and the Creed.—By W. F. Cobb, D.D.—Macmillan, 
London, 1914.—Pp. xxxi+ 559. 


Tur greatest need of our age is for points of contact between the world 
of ideas and the world of action. Workers are feeling the futility of un- 
intelligent toil. ‘Thinkers lament the difficulty of verifying their ideas. 
And nowhere is this cleavage between thought and work so serious as in 
religion. All honour, therefore, to those who, like the author of this 
volume, are trying to prove their theology by contact with the moral and 
religious experience of ordinary men. 

The critic feels a little incapacitated, in dealing with Dr Cobb’s book, 
by the feeling that its first appeal is to a circle of worshippers to which 
he does not belong, and that it presupposes an atmosphere that he cannot 
re-create, Yet this volume is put out as a definite attempt to solve a 
problem in which we are all involved. Whilst making all allowances for 
the circumstances of its origin, we are bound to ask how far its solution 
is permanent and universal. 

It is impossible to criticise any book on Mysticism without clearly 
understanding in what sense its author is using that word. Dr Cobb’s 
position is, briefly, of this kind. He holds that the essence of religion, 
and therefore of Christianity, is a direct revelation or experience of God 
in the individual soul. It is “ the condition of the soul which has for its 
correlative the immediate act of God” (p. 34). It “emerges only in the 
phenomenal order when the Divinity in things reveals itself to the Divinity 
which is enshrined in the soul” (p. 37). But it is not arbitrary. It has 
its own laws and processes—‘ conversion,” “ regeneration,” and the like. 
Nor is it shut up within its own ideal world. It finds its laws embodied 
and illustrated in history—in all history, to some extent, but pre-eminently 
in the historical facts of the life and death of Jesus Christ. It therefore 
calls itself Christian, and accepts the Christian tradition as defined in the 
Apostles’ Creed ; but its root is elsewhere, and it can exist independently 
of the historical truth of this tradition. 
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It will be seen that Dr Cobb’s position is an attempt to mediate, as all 
sound reconstruction must, between the critical and the mystical points of 
view, or in other words to establish a valid connection between the historical 
Jesus and the Christ of theology and devotion. The form in which he 
presents this position is an unusually bold one, namely a detailed exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed. But he may well think that Mysticism has 
suffered from its vagueness, and its unwillingness to face plain issues, By 


taking this straightforward course he enables us to judge of the best as | 


well as of the worst of the mystical position, and really to estimate its 
apologetic and reconstructive value for modern Christianity. 

(i) The first point that will probably strike the critic is Dr Cobb's 
acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed as a correct summary of the Christian 
facts. Apart from a short Appendix on “Some Forms of the [Apostles’] 
Creed,” he shows no interest in the history of that gradual development of 
dogma of which the Apostles’ Creed is a single cross-section, and the 
Nicene, if not the Athanasian, another. He is not concerned with the 
different meanings which have been borne by more than one clause even of 
the simplest Creed, or with such facts as that one important Creed—that 
sanctioned by the Council of Nicza—contained no mention of the Virgin 
Birth. He takes a particular formula at its face-value, ignoring the whole 
critical attempt to establish the true relation between this formula and the 
facts which it professes to represent. Yet it is surely the facts, and 
nothing less, that can satisfy our author’s demands. There would be no 
great significance in the parallel between a mystical “law ” of the new birth 
of the soul, and a doctrinal belief in a Virgin Birth, unless that belief rested 
upon historical fact. There might be no more objectivity in the parallel, 
and therefore no more real “symbolism,” than there is in the edifying but 
fanciful idea that the position of the heavenly bodies on Christmas Day 
symbolises the Incarnation (p. 142). The pious authors of medieval 
“‘ Bestiaries” used to regard the lion as a symbol of the Resurrection, 
because (to give only one of their reasons) “when he perceives that the 
hunters are pursuing him, he erases his footprints with his tail, so that 
he cannot be traced to his lair. In like manner,” they said, “ our Saviour, 
the lion of the tribe of Judah, concealed all trace of his Godhead when he 
entered into the womb of the Virgin Mary, and became man.” The 
absurdity of this lies partly, of course, in the incongruity of the things 
compared, but partly also in the fact that lions do not behave in the way 
described. The same tests apply to Dr Cobb’s form of symbolism, and to 
every other. A mystical interpretation of the Creed easily becomes 
fantastic unless it goes hand in hand with historical criticism. 

(ii) An analogous difficulty seems to arise from the tendency to regard 
the credal tradition and the mystical experience as two fixed and known 
quantities within the Christian life, which only need to be brought into 
relation with one another. A closer criticism of the Creeds would have 
shown that they cannot be taken as an adequate or final summary of 
Christian experience. A closer criticism of the mystics would have shown 
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that whilst, on the one hand, their experience has been largely moulded and 

coloured by the credal tradition, yet, on the other hand, its essential 
nature and laws are not specifically Christian at all. The mystical tempera- 
ment is very widely and queerly distributed. It would be difficult to say 
that it has flourished better in the West than in the East, or in a Christian 
than in a Mohammedan or Hindu atmosphere. Some of the great 
Christian mystics were orthodox by accident: others were not orthodox 
atall. ‘The “laws” of the mystical life, as Dr Cobb allows, go behind 
Christianity to the primitive religious instinct. But this merely suggests 
that, where the mystic seems to find a counterpart to these laws in the 
historical facts of a particular religion, he is (partly at least) listening to 
the echo of his own voice. The experience to which Dr Cobb’s method 
appeals in verification of the Christian tradition has been largely determined 
by meditation upon that very tradition assumed as true. 

(iii) What, then, is the value of the mystical interpretation of the 
Creeds, as an escape from our present difficulties? That is the main issue. 

It must not be thought that Dr Cobb is merely seeking for a locus 
standi in the English Church, for a position which his Bishop will not 
attack because he cannot understand it. He is doing more than that. 
He is propounding a permanent line of solution for the controversy 
between faith and fact, between the mystical and the critical points of 
view. There are serious rivals in the ff¥d—on the one hand, a Liberalism 
which bases everything upon the modern possibility of reconstructing the 
historical origins of Christianity, and hardly thinks it necessary to pass 
from the religion of Jesus to the religion about him ; on the other hand, a 
movement, a caricature of Modernism, which suggests that we can discard 
the historical element in Christianity altogether. Over against all three 
solutions stands the simple appeal of Traditionalism, that we should accept 
a closed system of belief which stands or falls as a whole. 

One thing seems clear beyond dispute. The primitive type of Christian 
belief, and the type towards which, in the heredity of faith, Christian 
experience has always tended to return, is both critical and mystical. It 
has always held fast the historical character and teaching of Jesus, as it 
understood them. It has always had a living experience of him as one who 
is able to save, and worthy of being worshipped. Modern historical 
criticism has altered our knowledge of the historical facts. But nothing 
which it has discovered, pace the Drews school and the “ thorough-going 
eschatologists,” need shake our belief in the supreme revelation of God in 
Christ, and the unique religious creativeness of that historical personality. 
If the mystics suggest a way by which we can avoid the stress of criticism, 
we say we do not want it. We are not afraid of the facts. We will 
follow out criticism to the end. For we believe that any Christianity 
which is based on true history is better than any which is not. So far, 
therefore, as Dr Cobb allows himself to depreciate historical truth, he must 
be regarded as an unsafe guide towards the necessary reconstruction. On 
the other hand, no historical reconstruction of the religion of Jesus can 
Vo. XIII.—No. 1. 15 
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deputise for Christianity. That always was, and always must be, an 


, the pres 
attitude towards Jesus, a belief about him. So far as he insists on this, reconstrt 
Dr Cobb is entirely right. Professo! 

In any case there is a further consideration. No one wishes to under- But he | 


value the mystical experience, or the special security of its hold on religious because 





truth, for the individual. But if there is to be a missionary Church, and essential 
a Christian propaganda, we must be able to justify our position on rational “Ni 
as well as mystical grounds, and on social as well as individual. The religion 
mystics are the free-lances of Christian warfare. They are no substitute «Twent 
for an organised army. In the big things of life we are most of us, no religion 
doubt, instinctive rather than rational. But that does not make us historic 
mystics. Still less does it incline us towards a “mystical” interpretation in the f 
of formule which were not mystical in origin. The Creeds were meant to Christie 
be, and ought to be, the watchword of the Christian army, or its ultimatum the sec 
to the enemy. They cannot be this unless they bear a plain meaning, about ¢ 
which the ordinary man can understand. Granted that parts of them are The 
too philosophical, there is also a considerable element of simple historical century 
assertions which can only bear one meaning. If we can no longer believe elemen 
those assertions to be true, it is surely best to say so, and to work for Gnosti 
their alteration or disuse. To give the Creeds a mystical meaning is to can be 
magnify the formule as against the reality of faith. It is to make them elemen 
unfit for use by the Church as a whole: for they are now not only untrue, histori 
but also unintelligible. two ea 
For these reasons it seems unlikely that Dr Cobb’s method of apologetics of Jes 
will satisfy many of those who are feeling their way towards the Christianity tende1 
of the future. Nevertheless it is a heroic attempt that he has made, and thoug 
the book is full of deep, if occasionally fanciful, thought, tempered with a his ex 
real piety and moral enthusiasm. It explains Mysticism better than any Christ 
formal treatise on the subject, because it is the spiritual autobiography T 
of a mystic. the h 
J. M. Tompson. histor 
Oxrorp. semi- 
in th 
its 1 
Christianity Old and New.—By Benjamin W. Bacon, Professor of New so its 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale University.—Yale I 
University Press, Newhaven, 1914.—Pp. xiv +169. ‘ae 
Tuis is one of those small books by big men which are becoming increas- Fait! 
ingly common. Pace the Home University Library, they are most useful synt 
when they do not try to summarise a whole branch of study, but give a for | 
mature view upon some crucial problem within it. That is the value of of t] 
Professor Bacon’s volume. It is slight enough, consisting only of three 
lectures and an appended essay. But it faces the present theological 
issue in its essential shape ; and its solution is dominated by a single idea. 
It is universally admitted that Christianity needs to be restated for 
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the present age. Restatement means to one party reiteration, to another 
reconstruction. With the reiteraters, whether Catholic or Evangelical, 
Professor Bacon has little sympathy. He is a reconstructor to the bone. 
But he sees clearly that reconstruction has (relatively speaking) failed, 
because it has been one-sided; and he would recall its attention to the 
essential two-sidedness of Christianity. 

“Nineteenth -century Liberalism” thought that by recovering the 
religion of Jesus it could dispense with the need of a religion about Jesus. 
«Twentieth - century Idealism” thinks that it can hold and justify a 
religion about Jesus whilst rejecting the religion and even denying the 
historical existence of Jesus himself. What is valuable and permanent 
in the first of these positions is the application of historical method to the 
Christian documents and traditions. What is valuable and permanent in 
the second is the insistence that Christianity was from the first a belief 
about Jesus. 

The first by itself must always succumb, as Ebionism, its second- 
century prototype, succumbed before the Greek mystical and sacramental 
element in Christianity. The second by itself must always fail, as 
Gnosticism did, to eradicate the stubborn historicity of the Faith. There 
can be no sound reconstruction which does not combine both these 
elements, as they were combined (in spite of the absence of sound 
historical criticism) both in primitive and in Catholic Christianity. Our 
two earliest sources for the life of Christ are “ Q,” which gives the religion 
of Jesus, and Mark, which gives the religion about him. The Gnostic 
tendency in Paul was balanced by the Ebionist tendency in Peter— 
though Peter’s religion was a faith about Jesus no less than Paul’s, and 
his experience (as Professor Bacon rightly points out) is more typically 
Christian than that of Paul. 

The practice of baptism in the early Church shows that from the first 
the historical Jesus was thought of as Saviour. It was just because of its 
historical elements—the recorded character and teaching of Jesus, and the 
semi-political ideal of the Kingdom of Heaven—that Christianity survived 
in the struggle of Oriental religions under the early Empire. And just as 
its mystical side enables it to appeal to the Incarnation-religions of India, 
so its historicity gives it strength against the neo-Gnosticism of Islam. 

Professor Bacon is absolutely right. There can be no reconstruction 
without real continuity with the past. Liberalism on the one hand, and 
Idealism on the other, emphasise the two fundamental elements in the 
Faith. Modernism (in the strict sense) has for the moment failed to 
synthesise these. We want a fresh attempt on the same lines, but wiser 
for the experience of failure. Professor Bacon’s little book is an outline 
of the new Modernism. 

J. M, THompson. 
Oxrorp, 
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The Foundations of Liberty.—By E. F. B. Fell.—London : 
Methuen. 


Ar the present time when the words Liberty, Freedom, Democracy, and 
others of high significance have been released from the exclusive guardian- 
ship of philosophers and statesmen and let loose among the crowd, there 
to work such harm as misunderstood words only can, it becomes of the 
first importance for those who can keep their heads in the midst of 
the general confusion to define as closely, accurately, and severely as 
possible what these words mean. All great abstract conceptions—that of 
Liberty perhaps more than any other—lend themselves to all sorts of 
grotesque and facile interpretations on the lips of the ignorant, and where 
self-interest and personal gain is involved this danger is increased a 
thousandfold. To many Liberty means quite simply the freedom to 
enforce their own special conception of political and moral ethics on the 
rest of the community. Thus, by a curious irony, the modern democrat 
joins hand with the tyrant he, in theory, so violently opposes — the 
great difference being that he oppresses in the name of Liberty; 
whereas the tyrant probably does so quite frankly for his own ad- 
vantage. Of course the modern democrat will argue that he is ethically 
right, whereas the tyrant is wrong; but this will bring neither con- 
viction nor comfort to his victims. It is therefore supremely necessary 
to gather from the most unprejudiced minds available a clear definition 
of what Liberty really is. And this becomes increasingly difficult. The 
words Liberty, Freedom have an easy, attractive sound. Those who use 
them seem by that very fact, in their own eyes and those of their 
supporters, to have ranged themselves on the side of progress; towards 
what end they are progressing matters less. They would, I think, in many 
cases, be unwilling to explore in what austere, spare soil true Liberty 
flourishes. The spurious kind is like imitation jewellery, which can be 
purchased by the crowd for a few shillings; it glitters and satisfies for the 
moment—but ends in the dust-hole. But the price of true Liberty can 
never be debased, and this price, strangely enough, is paid with least 
willingness in those countries which profess to be ruled on principles of 
freedom. To change a King into a President, to abolish privilege, to 
raise the standard of living, to make, in fact, any external reforms whatso- 
ever, however great and good, is not to set men free who have not already 
the principles of freedom developed in themselves. This is by no means to 
minimise the importance of material conditions, but their improvement 
should follow quite naturally on the general improvement and development 
in the spirit of mankind. As the conscience of the world grows keener 
and more sensitive, so do the conditions of external life change likewise. 
All enduring reform must be from within outwards. “The soul is form 
and doth the body make” is true in this as in all else. 

So the foundations of Liberty need to be defined, and I think this 
has been very admirably done by Mr E. F. B. Fell in his book. I 
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will state at once that there are difficulties in the style, which has no 
amiability, and will probably alarm the easily frightened reader who wishes 
to combine philosophy with amusement. Yet only such a reader need 
fear to proceed further. Those whom a certain high austerity does not 
terrify, and who appreciate closely knit, keenly logical, uncompromising 
thought, will find their reward. It is impossible here to do more than 
barely indicate the general scope of the book, and this will best be done by 
quoting from the Introduction, which is an excellent summary of the whole 
argument, and might almost stand alone without further amplification. 
Mr Fell bases his plea for individual Liberty on the “ transcendental fact 
of personality.” He rejects the term Individualism (which is “at present 
universally employed merely to connote the various political opinions 
which are not described as socialistic”) as merely negative, “not basing 
the claim to self-government and general personal Liberty on an ethical 
and spiritual conception of man, but upon their own self-interest or 
class-interest or upon the Socialist doctrine of seeming public utility”; 
and he evolves the term Personalism as a definition of the political 
philosophy he proposes to expound. Personalism is the middle path 
between Socialism and Individualism; the former bases its claims upon 
an ever varying and hence impossible to determine “ good of the whole,” 
the other on the principle of “each for himself,” which of course de- 
prives the Individualist of any logical claim on the protection or con- 
sideration of his fellow-men. Both Individualist and Socialist, therefore, 
opposed as they are in theory, in practice meet on the common ground of 
materialism, but to the Personalist “the whole matter resolves itself into 
what we mean by a Man ; and the more simple and child-like the spirit in 
which we approach this question, the more likely are we to arrive at a 
solution of the grave political questions which are more and more forcing 
themselves upon us. For the present, then, and to put the matter as 
briefly as possible, it may be said that the two-sided political truth 
concerning man is involved in the conception of him as a personal 
spiritual being ; a being which is spiritual as well as material, and related 
to Heaven as well as to Earth. He has both a divine relation and 
a social relation, neither of which has any significance without the 
other. He therefore cannot be regarded as an individual pure and simple, 
nor yet can he be treated as a ‘social animal.’ His unconscious 
social instincts have become transformed into deliberate social principle, 
which principle has its origin in the nature of his divine and ultra-social 
relation. For is not our duty to our neighbour always supported by 
religion of some sort or other? If we dismiss the divine relation and own 
ourselves the outcome of chemical and mechanical forces, what becomes of 
duty? Does not that too become the result of chance—a meaningless and 
momentary disposition of chaos?” Further: “ According as we desert 
the truth of the person as this is known, so will we be in a position to 
become either blank Individualists or Socialists. We may hold that man 
seeks his interest best as an individual on absolutely independent and 
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irresponsible lines, and that all State interference is essentially an evil; or and they 
we may hold with the Socialists that the greater number of men will best them un! 
satisfy their individual desires by entirely surrendering their individual 

character and becoming wholly merged in the political ‘organism, East 


Whichever of these political sects we elect to follow, our choice will be the 
result of an ignoring of that transcendental relation of the individual, which, 
making him into a person, provides him at once with the moral claim or 
right to freedom, and at the same time imposes on him inevitable le Prol 
responsibility for the rights of others.” But the Personalist avoids these 
dangers ; his claims are not made in the name of anything so fluctuating 
as mere utility, either as applied to himself or to the State, but he Ir does 
recognises that the foundations of Liberty are the very foundations of subjects 
life itself—life which is the expression of a supreme conscious mind, Americé 
And the demand for Liberty is an act of great ethical importance, materia 
“But why, it may be asked, does the person ‘demand’ liberty in view must hi 


Torres 


of the numerous temptations to do otherwise? Why, further, is he spoken ing thei 
of as being ‘compelled’ to demand it? The answer is to be found in civilisat 
the essential fact of his moral responsibility. Being responsible for alone ; 
maintaining personality in its integrity, he is responsible for character Govern 
in general, and so for liberty in general—his own character and his own It ¢ 
liberty not less than that of other persons, and those of other persons not the firs 
less than his own. The ‘rights’ he demands for others he claims nations 


because he demands them also for himself. He demands them for himself toa ful 
not in pride, but in that proper humility which compels him to recognise are lar; 
that he too is but a Man, and one with his fellows in all essential char- goes Or 


acteristics and consequent needs. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as questio 
thyself’ is not a mere sentimental expression which we are to admire The at 
for its ardour, and which our modern zeal and superior ethic should ever only si 
attempt to exceed ; it is, on the contrary, a distinct accurate statement of tempo} 
the whole facts of the case, and is an epitome of the epistemological Wilsor 
philosophy of all true legislation. For all sound law, in view of its nature the ar; 
and methods and in view of the nature of personality, must insist on the peace. 
emphasising of rights and not on their so-called ‘sacrifice,’ and if a person can be 
through vanity and insensibility ceases to believe in the essential character howev 


of his own rights, he will certainly cease to believe that those rights are of M. 
essential to his neighbour, and will inevitably become an extremely bad impre 


citizen. What we are morally bound and entitled to claim for ourselves from 
is the measure of what we are morally bound to claim for our neigh- pages 
bour: and the greater the demands we make for our own personality, the hi 
the greater will be the demands we shall be in a position to make for thoug 
that of others.” Empi 

These very brief extracts from what is in many ways a remarkable contri- In 
bution to the social thought of the age may give some idea of the aim of tion ; 
the volume. It can never be a popular book, since neither by its style nor wide 
subject will it allure the multitude. But it should be of value to those tion 


who wish for a definite statement of the position they instinctively occupy, Norn 
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and they should be grateful too for the new term Personalist, which sets 
them unmistakably apart from the extremists on either side. 

MarcGareEtT SACKVILLE. 
Easter Duppinecston, MipLoruian. 


le Probleme Mondial : Etudes de Politique Internationale.—By Alberto 
Torres.—Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1913.—Pp. xviii+213. 


Ir does not often fall to a reviewer to welcome a discussion of great 
subjects coming from a miliew so new and unfamiliar as one of the South 
American Republics. We have learned something in recent years of the 
material progress of the chief states of South America; but the question 
must have arisen whether there was any intellectual development proceed- 
ing there at all comparable to the remarkable advance in the externals of 
civilisation. ‘The question is one of great importance, not for South America 
alone; and this volume of essays by a former member of the Brazilian 
Government suggests an affirmative and a most hopeful answer. 

It appears appropriately at a moment when that Government is for 
the first time appearing in the character of a peacemaker in the inter- 
national arena; for these essays, which, we are informed, form the prelude 
toa fuller and more systematic treatment of the world-problems of to-day, 
are largely occupied by a statement of the case for peace. But M. Torres 
goes on to discuss certain questions wider even than this—supra-national 
questions he calls them — regarding social organisation and well-being. 
The author has cast his net wide. His keen and fresh observation not 
only surveys contemporary “mankind from China to Peru,” but in the 
temporal sequence extends from the Code of Hammurabi to President 
Wilson. In addition, anthropology and biology are called in to reinforce 
the argument from history and contemporary social life to the necessity of 
peace. When so wide a field is covered, it is obvious that certain portions 
can be but lightly sketched in; nor would it be easy for a single critic, 
however ample the space at his command, to attempt a precise evaluation 
of M. Torres’ varied arguments. But this width of illustration has its own 
impressiveness, and the author seldom allows himself to be drawn away 
from the main objects of his work into mere digression. Of the historical 
pages none are better than those which trace the idea of the unity of 
the human race and the aspiration after a peaceful world-polity from the 
thought of the Stoics, through Dante and the medizval ideal of the 
Empire, to modern times. 

In dealing with the present day, M. Torres is fertile both in observa- 
tion and suggestion; and his knowledge of contemporary thought is so 
wide that it seems almost strange to find no reference to the new orienta- 
tion which the pacifist movement has received from the writings of Mr 
Norman Angell. But though there is no direct reference to Mr Angell’s 
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work, many of the same ideas move in the minds of both authors, Thus 
the rapidity of intercommunication and the international operations of 
both capital and labour are shown to have broken down many of the 
old barriers between the nations. But in one respect M. Torres seems 
to have moved further than Mr Angell from the position of mid 
nineteenth-century pacifism. While he is ready to acclaim the part 
played by international commerce in undermining the case for war, he 
sees not less clearly that, until it has been moralised and harnessed to 
the task of promoting the general good, it is a source of widespread 
danger. He grows eloquent in denouncing those forms of enterprise | 
which care little how they exploit human life, and not at all how they 
waste in a few years the wealth which Nature has taken millennia to store” 
up; and he points out that it is often a matter of indifference through | 
what products profits are made, alcohol and opium or wholesome food 
being equally dw bon commerce. Further, he calls attention to the 
demands of the great body of workers, who have so often been neglected 
by the militarism of the past as by the capitalism of the present. And 
it is just because he sees the great problems that must be solved before 
these just demands and aspirations can be met, that he pleads for a 
slackening of the competition in armaments and a sustained and united — 
attempt, through some form of world-organisation, to face those questions - 


which are rapidly becoming common to all nations, and which none is # 


strong enough to solve in isolation. 

There are many points which invite discussion in this book, and some — 
which, if space permitted, would invite criticism. But this is in itself a 
tribute to the thought-provoking quality of M. Torres’ work. His outlook — 
is always forward, and he quotes with approval a saying of M. Bergson’s” 
regarding the nisws of each generation towards those that follow. Hence” 
his condemnation, already referred to, of the spendthrift use by any one 
age of natural resources ; and hence also the stress which he lays on the 
importance of the family. But he never speaks of progress as either auto 
matic or blind. In spite of all difficulties, he believes in the need for 
and the possibility of foresight in the direction of human affairs. Effort, 
consciously and wisely directed, is the one guarantee of the future advance ~ 
of humanity. M. Torres will hear of no fatalism except what he finely ~ 
calls “the irresistible fatality of the good.” Such a message, conceived 
in the light of a wide survey of human affairs, is needed to-day ; and it © 


should be all the more welcome because it comes from a new country, @ 


seeking to make good its claim to contribute its own share to human © 


progress. 
G. F. Barzour. 


PirLtocuHry, SCOTLAND. 














